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A RARE BARGAIN 


For sale, at. Tonganoxie, Kansas, on line of railroad, with excellent shipping facilities, a MODERN FLOUR MILL, having a 
capacity of 150 barrels per day. Mill building 40x 50, three stories high, engine house attached containing a 75 hp Cummer 
engine, boiler with all modern equipments. Mill contains: 15 pairs Stevens rolls, 2 bran dusters, 4 Smith purifiers, 1 aspira- 
tor, 1 Smith centrifugal, 2 separators, 4 Prinz dust collectors, 1 smutter, 3 flour packers, 1 brush machine, 5 scales, 6 scalping 
reels, 12 bolting reels, and all necessary fixtures to operate mill. Machinery is adapted for increasing capacity of mill to 300 
‘ barrels. EVERYTHING NEW! Mill has never been used. An elevator adjoins mill, with ample storage capacity, and wheat 
cleaning machinery. Property in excellent condition, and ready for immediate possession and operation. © Will be sold very 
cheap--much less than prime cost--or will exchange for other favorably located property. Address, 


THE JOHN T. NOYE MANFG. CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. =e 
MILLING AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 






















































































Builders of Flour and Corn Mill Machinery, 


PROPRIETORS 


ODELL’S CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF MILLING. 


coe TANT OF THE COUNTRY TO MAKE ESTIMATES: W. A. CLARKE, Northwestern Agent, 222 Third Ave. South, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Gray's S | Improved Centrifugal Reel 








The Latest apn Best. 


After careful experimenting, accompanied by 
the most trying tests in practical use, we have 
perfected and now offer to the milling public 
the best constructed, easiest work- 
ing, most durable, simple and com- 
plete Centrifugal, all points considered, 
inthe market. This we guarantee. 
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SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


RGSLIANCE WORKS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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NORDYKE £ MARMON CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Flour Mill Machinery 








ROLLS, CENTRIFUGALS, 


BOLTS, SCALPERS, ETC. 


INVESTIGATION # 





WILL CONVINCE ANY OND 
THAT OUR ROLLS ARE 


Tae BEST. 


THEY ARE USED IN C.F & 


The Wasbburn Mill Co.’s ADill, 


IN MINNEAPOLIS, 


anv sy tas Anchor Milling Co., 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


NORDYKE? MARMON CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR 





fomplete Mill Huttits 











WITH POWER INCLUDED, 


AND CONTRACT FOR 


REMODELING : OLD : STYLE : MILLS 


TO THE ROLLER PROCESS. 


WH ARE HAVING 
A LARGE DEMAND FOR OUR 


$3,000 Roller Mill Outfit. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND LARGE PAMPHLET. 








MACHINE MOLDED CEARS. 


TOTO 
——d 


Gears selected from any catalogue, and can make Gears 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CORLISS AND PARISH HIGH SPEED ENGINES 
amnos or MYILIL. FURNISHINGS. 


Machine Molded Mill (fearing s Wire Rope Transmission a Specialty. 


GEARS of any desired dimension or style can be quickly made without the use of patterns. We. can fill orders for 





MATHWESTERN MILLERe 


WITH AND WITHOUT 
9 AUTOMATIO OUT-OFF. 


to meet every demand. Our manufacturing facilities are the 


best, and our patterns entirely new and of latest improved designs. é 
Write tor our Catalogue and Prices before ordering elsewhere anything in our line. 


OLDEST += LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KIND IN THE NORTHWEST. 





MORRISON'S 


Patent Self-Lubricating Packing 


Packing that Holds Ammonia. 

We have used all kinds of Packing. Before we got Morrison’s 
Belf-Lubricating Packing you ed vaian come Anto this 
engine room on ace unt of was 

ps were new and good, too, but we pe not hold it. There 
Dace no sign of it here now, nor has there been since the Morrison 
Packing was put in last September, and what was put in then 
will last nearly two months more. So said Fred Eves, the 
engineer at the Winkelmyer Brewery, St, Louis. 

Engineers, READ, REFLECT and USE this 
sugeratieed fibre. 

anufactured by A. Leschen & Sons’ RopeCo., 

St. Louis. Mo. For sale by Robinson & Cary, 

St. Paul, Minn.; Preston & Nott, Minneapolis. 


PATENTS 


AMASA C. PAUL, 


PATENT LAWYER AND SOLICITOR, 

Room 660 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Attends to all paten business before the Patent 
Office and in the courts. Four years’ experience 
sea Examiner U. *s. Patent Office. 











MAMMOTH 
CAVE. 


Largest in the World, 











Everybody going South, to Florida, or Cali- 
fornia, can stop over at Glasgow Junction on the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., and quickly visit the 
cave by the New Mammoth Cave Railroad. 


150 Miles (nder (round. 


Gigantic Domes and Bottomless Pits. The 
Great Subterranean Echo River. Marvelous 
Creations of Nature where the SUN NEVER 


Our | SHINES. Wonderful and interesting attractions 


are offered in these immense, awe-inspiring cay- 
erns. VISIT THEM NOW. 


For information apply to 


WwW. C. COMSTOCK, 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. 


* THE INK 


WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


1S MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co 


CINCINNATI, O. 





END YOUR ROLLS TO 


W. H. Getchell & Co. 


317 Eleventh Ave. South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Who give MINNESOTA. 


their entire atten- 

tion, and make a spe- Ts 
cialty of REDRESSING ROLLS, & =~ 
having the BEST EQUIPPED PLANT Reng: < 
for this purpose in America. Succeeding the 

Pray Manufacturing Company in this branch of business. 
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[QA CROSSE t Louis Operative Millers’ Asso’s 


The object of this association”is to unite all 
practical millers, to give aid to‘its members, to 
assist each other to procure employment, to es- 
| tablish a widows’ and orphans’ fund, and for the 
| advancement of the art and science of milling. 
| The officers of the association are: 
President—Ohas. Brown. 
First Vice President—Arthur Gorman, 
Second Vice President—F. Fishback. 
Treasurer —Maurice O’Connoll. 
Secretary—W.T. Bobbitt, 1010 N. Leffingwell Av. 


Trustees—Chas. Brown, D. J. Pollock and John 
| | Milne 





FOR: ALL PURPOSES. 


Write for catalogue to. 


John - James: &- Co. 


LA CROSSE, WIS 
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The Willford Solid Frame 
ROLLER JMILL. 


The Most Accurately Adjusted Four-Roller Mill 
on the Market. The Best Belt Drive 
and the Best Feed Device. 














BEST CONSTRUCTED REEL 


OF THE DAY 





~ NO NOISY ADJUSTMENTS. Na se 
NO DEVICES FOR WEARING THE CLOTH. - ~—> 











Every Purchaser Satisfied So Far. ie 








CAN BE PLACEB IN will siiaica: titalate tint anit More 
OLD CHESTS. ® Perfect Separations than any other Reel. 


IS UNRIVALED 


, Solid Frame. Made in two Sizes. q 
£@. Does away with Grinding Mill Picks. gj 
: Hvery Mill Warranted. 


WE BUILD MILLS ON THE LATEST APPROVED SYSTEMS. SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


Willford & Northway Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
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Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel 
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MICHIGAN. 
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‘‘ We are making a straight flour that our customers say, and we believe, is 

The Eslow Roller Mills better than any patent fiour made in Albion. My head miller, Mr. G. W. Carr, 

* joins me in recommending to all millers who want a bolt for capacity, economy or 

room, and the best work, to buy the Smith Centrifugal. We have just finished a 

ALBION, MICH. test, and are making a straight run of flour less than 10 per cent low grade, using 
4 bus 15 lbs cleaned wheat per barrel. 


MINNESOTA. 


‘“Yours received, requesting me to write you in detail as to the working of 
_my mill you built for me, since first starting. As you are aware, the contract 
called for 150 bbl mill per 24 hours, or six bbls per hour. It has never turned 
out less than seven bbls per hour, and can easily be run to 200 per day. The mill 
. runs very light, requiring but little power. My straight flour with low grade out 
Wm Lindeke , (being less than five per cent) has in every case proved to be equal to the best 
patents made in this state. Yield is 4 bus 24% lbs uncleaned wheat per barrel. 
My straight flour has been tested a great number of times by different parties as 
Nov. 25, 1887. well as myself and expert bakers, and proves to be better than the average pat- 
ents. We have never made but the two grades—low grade and straight. The 
mill is a beautiful piece of workmanship, better than my contract called for, which 
called for everything we could think of, and I paid you more than the contract 

price, which should be evidence that I am more than pleased with the mill.” 


OHIO. 


‘‘We are pleased to inform you that our mill, built on the Geo. T. Smith 
full centrifugal system, has been running steadily since Oct. 1, 1886. We were 
very well pleased with it from the start, and now, after running it for over a year, 
we are satisfied that there is no better mill of the same size and capacity in the 
country. Themill is under perfect control of the miller, and requires but a small 

Foulds & Co amount of power compared with the output, and our capacity is beyond our ex- 
- pectations. We are at present turning out fully one-third more than the mill 
* GINCINNATI, OHIO. was contracted for. Our flour is of good color, sharp and granular, and is to-day 
Nov. 11, 1887. the leading flour in this market. Our yield is less than 4 bus 30 lbs, and with a 
good clean finish. The Centrifugals and Purifiers, as well as all of our machines, 
are running smoothly and doing splendid work. If we were to build another mill 
-we would certainly adopt the same system again. The mill excites the admiration 
of all-who have been through it, and we take great pleasure in showing it to all 
who call upon us.” 


INDIANA. 


‘‘We have now been operating our mill some fifteen months. The quality 
of our flours is evidenced by the fact that at no time during the past ten months 
have we been fully up on orders, We havea direct “bakers’ trade” for all our patent 

: ee though we take off a greater per cent of this grade than any mill in our section. 
Blish Milling Co The capabilities of your machines are wonderful. Our contract with you called 
i for a 150 bbl mill ; we are now making 220 barrels. As to yield on the centrifu- 
SEYMOUR, IND. gal system, our record—made up weekly as you know—shows our average yield 
Nov. 21, 1887. to date on present crop to be 4 bus 31 lbs farmers’ wheat, one-third of which 
graded No. 3 red winter. Yield last week was 4 bus 25 lbs. As to the minor 
but very important points of convenience, power and help required, cleanliness 
and general appearance, we merely voice the sentiments of dozens of visiting 

millers when we say ‘ we have the finest mill in the State.’” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


j ‘‘The Geo. T. Smith flour dresser bought of you some time since gives en- 
Patterson & Heishey, tire satisfaction. Handles more stock and does the work better than any machines 


SALTSBURG, PA. we have. Less power, no annoyance. Would not be without it ; in fact, cannot 
Nov. 29, 1887. speak too highly of it.” 
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Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. 


CANADIAN SHOPS, STRATFORD, ONT, JACKSON MICHIGAN. 


Full Centrifugal Mill. 


Dec. 8, 1887. 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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1 and Bran Dusters. 


Richmond Manufacturing Company, Lockport, N. 








ully Develop Facts and No Wild Theories. 


NO NECESSITY FOR A JOURNEY IN FANCY TO IMAGINE WHAT A MACHINE OUGHT TO 
weve B BUT FACTS OF WHAT CAN BE AND WHAT IS BEING DONE WITH 


THE “RICHMOND” 


Grain Cleaning Machinery and Bran Dusters. 





an oe —_ . 


“READ VERDICTS NOS. 36 AND 37. 





PETTIT, CHRISTIAN & Co., (Successors to J. A. CHRISTIAN & Co.,) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 29, 1886. 


1 Richmond oe mets Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry, will say the two No. 5 Richmond Scourers 


| and Polishers put into the + Pattit Mill” last August have given us entire satisfaction. 


Yours truly, PETTIT, CHRISTIAN & CO. 
N. B.—Messrs. Pettit, Christian & Co. are also using our Separators, Brush Machines 


DouGLAS CouNTY MILLS, ELEVATOR AND WATER POWER, 
LAWRENCE, Kan., Feb. 28, .188/. 


Gentlemen: We have been using one of your vio. 5 Upright Adjustable Scourers 


| and Polishers for the past twelve months, and consider it a first class machine in every 
|| respect. Would recommend this machine to any party needing a first class Wheat 
Cleaner. Yours tes J.D. inleainenamblbari per Adam Braik, Head Miller. 
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fichmond Manufacturing Gompany, 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Largest and Best Line of Upright and Horizontal 
Grain Cleaning Machinery and Bran Dusters in the World. 


Cc. M. GILBERT, Gen’! Agt., Office 24 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 4H. E. RICHARDSON, §. W. Agent, Box 486, St. Louis. 





The Tod & Stanley Mill Furnishing Co.'s 


+ ROL Lb rR: AALLL. © 





| aE 


THE BEST 
ADJASTMENT. 


SIMPLE 
EFFECTIVE. 




















GUARANTEED 
E@UAL TO ANY 


SUPERIOR TO 
MANY 
ROLLER MILLS MADE. 


én 
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FOR PRICES AND ESTIMATES, ADDRESS 


TODDS & STANLEY MILL FURNISHING CO., 917 N. 2d St, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Official Newspaper of the Millers’ 
National Association. 

Official Newspaper of the Minne- 
sota Millers’ State Association. 

Official Newspaper of the Illinois 
State Millers Association. 

Official Newspaper of the Kansas 
Millers’ Association. 

Official Newspaper of the Nebras- 
ka Millers’ State Association. 

Official Newspaper of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association. 


E. BE. CARRERAS, Southwestern Agent, 119 Lo- 


8t., St Lou oO. 
FLUGEL & CG., Agents for Great Britain, 26 
and 28 Mark Lane, London, E. C , England. 
JOHN M. TURNER, Special. 
J O FROST, 172 State St., Boston, Mass., is 
authorized to receive subscriptions for this paper 


and to receipt for same. 
114 First St., San Fran- 





DORSEY F. BAKE 
sisco, Cal , is authorized to receive subscriptions 
or this paper and to receipt for same. 


Millers’ National Association. 
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Seamans, Wisconsin; F. L. Greenleaf, Minnesota; 
J. A. Hinds, New York. 

Minnesota State Millers’ Association. 


Frank L. Greenleaf, President, Minneapolis ; 
Charles nschied, First Vice President, ast- 
ings; L. Christian, Second Vice President, Min- 
pees npg” Geo. P. Wallihan, Secretary, Minne- 
apolis; Frank R. Pettit, Treasurer, Minneapolis. 
Illinois State Millers’ Association. 

E. ©. Kreider, President, Jacksonville; F. W. 
Brickey, Vice President, Prairie du Roche; C. H. 
Seybt, Secretary and Treasurer, Highlend; H. 
Schurmann, Assistant Secretary, Germantown. 


Kansas Millers’ Association. 

Wm. Bowman, President, Atchison; W. W. 
Clark, First Vice President, Harper; H.D. Crane, 
Second Vice President, Ottawa; C. B. Hoffman, 
Secretary, Enterprise; B. Warkentin, Treasurer, 
Newton 

Nebraska Millers’ State Association. 

C. 0. White, President, Valparaiso; DH. Har- 
ris, Secretary, Bennett; R. Bridge, Treasurer, 
Fremont. ; 

Southern Illinois Millers’ Association. 

A. J. Meek, President, Marissa; Jos. Reickart, 
Vice President, Freeburg; R. B. Duncan, Secre- 
tary, Cobden; H. T. Cunningham, Treasurer, 
Centralia. 
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THE frightful disaster at Rochester 
may lead to long needed reforms in 
the ram fg ofunderground works 
in large cities. At present everybody 
who wishes to lay pipes is allowed to 
do so, and there are no provisions in 
force anywhere which are calculated 


690 | to obviate the danger of such a disaster 


as that at Rochester. It may not be 
— in these days of electric 
ights, natural and other gas, pipe 


3| lines, and the craze for underground 


conduits, etc., to avoid putting a min- 
iature Vesuvius under the house of 
every dweller in cities, but it is possi- 
ble to have all underground work done 


9| under wise restrictions and with some 


degree of system, as well as under the 
supervision of competent engineers. 


* * * of 
VERY general satisfaction is being 


673 | manifested regarding the recent utter- 


ances of this journal as to the threat- 
ening growth of the credit system in 
the flour business. There are some 
millers who claim that they can afford 
to give credit because they have plenty 
of capital and do not find prompt pay- 
ment of their bills an absolute neces- 
sity in the conduct of their business. 
Such men will learn that while at pres- 
ent they are “long”? on money, they 
are “‘short”’ on brains, and these con- 
ditions must ultimately be reversed if 
they continue to give credit. Whena 
nine hundred barrel mill accumulates 
on its books accounts aggregating $75,- 
000, and mainly those of men who buy 


ijin lots of fifty barrels or less, the 


credit system is open to hearty con- 
demnation. It is a great mistake to 
attempt to compete with such mills. 
They will reach the end of their rope 
soon enough. The effort should be to 
cut down the list and shorten the time 
of buyers on credit, with the all-cash 


goal always in view. The miller must |° 


pay cash for his wheat. There is no 
other way to get wheat. Why he 
should sell his flour on time is an un- 
fathomable mystery. If he can draw 
against flour as soon as it is packed 
and loaded, and cash his drafts at his 
local bank, he should be satisfied, but 
there should be no credit beyond a 
thirty day draft in the domestic trade 
and a sixty day draft on export ship- 
ments. 
* * * 

“IT GREATLY admire the patience of 
the average foreign flour buyer,” said 
@ prominent miller. ‘He buys a lot 
of flour, we make a sixty-day draft on 
him, get our money the same day, and 
the flour is ordered oat of the mill. 
We get it into cars which stand in 
Minneapolis ten days or more, then go 
to Duluth or Milwaukee and probab!y 
get to a warehouse, where the flour is 
stored for an indefinite period. It then 
lumbers along slowly to the seaboard, 
where a further delay ensues and the 
buyer gets it about four months after 
purchase and about two months after 
he has paid for it.””. There is no pro- 
vision made for expediting these ship- 
ments and it is, at present, nobody’s 


er business whether the flour travels fast 
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Comstock, W. O. Mammoth Cave, Ky----- ii| A —— . £2 2 . ES come and we are very confident that 
Consolidated Safety Valve Co. New York-. | The Elevators Wa ; 
. Whees Cleaner Co. Oxford, Mich-_... saa ae ; Collector 1888 will od fi oo reformation an ac- 
Dar! elt, Bost ootprints in Milling complish 
D ‘aM, & Oo. Bu a eS Kansas Chaff. | P . * 
Deal, H. J. Specialty Co. Bucyrus, O-.---.- 675 | Cure for Slipping - Belts 689 : 
Dohner-Wuerpel Mi Building Oo. St. Louis Enterprise Rewarded Sent It 1s only necessary to point out a 
Ditmar & Weisser, Antwerp, Belgium-_-.... 673 few of the outrages perpetrated by 
nechied, Charles, Hastings, Minn---_- ia PEON EEE nie Sor eS ae rtation companies to forcibly 
plin, Chas. Min iv FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1887. 


Evans, A. H. & Co. Washington__...-.______ iv 
Fountain City Milling Co, Fountain City, 
Wis 679 
Frost ne Co. Galesburg, Il_----._--_.. 
Gambrill, O. A. Mfg. Co. Baltimore___...____ 679 
Getchell, W. H. & Co. Minneapolis___.____ ii 
Grand Forks Roller Mill, Grand Forks, Da 688 
Great Western Mfg. Co. Leavenworth, Kan-_ 
Harrington & King Perforating Oo. Ghicago.~ 
n ng Perforating Co. Chi be, 
Harrison & Grant, Richment, 5, Ree 
Heinold & Rodebaugh, Buffalo__.........._ 673 
ary John ©. & Son, Chicago.......__.. 686 
& Upham, Boston’ 2s 
Hodge, Howell & Co. Buffalo, N. Y__....... 











Holmes, E. & B. Buffalo, N. Y__....__..__.. 675 
Holmes, E. & Co. Minneapoli 673 
Horn, B. F. St. Louis 675 


Seware, - Y- Minneapolis -_______________- 673 
Hunter’ Bros. St. a. Se 
Hynson & Oo. St. Louis. 

















THE WEEK. 


Naphtha explosions in the sewers wrecked an¢é 
fired four mils at Bochester, N. Y., causing im- 
mense damage and some less of life, including 
Fred Wilson, head miller of the Shawmut.— 
Minneapolis mills made 119,000 bbls of flour last 
week, and exported 46,000 bbls. The foreign mar- 
ket is better but domestic trade is very dull.— 
St. Louis mills made 73,800 bbls last week. Trade 
is dull._—John Crosby, president of the Millers’ 
National Association, has been quite ill, but is 
recovering.——-Our Glasgow cable reports little 





67g | Change in the market.——Boston, Baltimore and 


Philadelphia correspondents tell of dull markets. 








impress the need of an early reforma- 
tion on the minds of all. To transfer 
flour from a clean to a dirty car is bad 
enough, but when it comes to stealing 
one-fourth of a load of — flour 
and P ctor | in its place led red 
dog from another variety of wheat, as 
has been done, to our knowledge, it is 
time to call a halt. Another pleasing 
practice on the part of transportation 
companies is to handle sacks so 
roughly as to burst them, spilling the 
flour, which is then shoveled back 
into the center of the sacks, along 
with the filth it fells into, the sacks 
being sewed up or exchanged, so that 
the consumer is most disgustingly sur- 








when he gets down to the cen- 
r. of such bags. By the time such 
Bis to. fix the responsfiiity Soe Coen, 
e respo ‘or them, 
and the miller must shoulder the loss 
or lose a good customer. We do not 
claim that a bureau of the National as- 
sociation can put a stop to all these 
practices, but we do know that if the 
millers organize such a bureau and put 
the right man at the head of it, 
will secure an immediate and full hear- 
and will be able to dictate to the 
ads and steamship lines, instead 
of being ruled with a rod of iron, as at 
present. 


* * * 

THE transportation companies have 
had their own way in this business so 
long that it will be a very slow and 
difficult task to get them on the right 
track through a thorough revolution 
in methods. They will have to be 
brought ap with a round turn at the 
start, and treated in such a manner as 
to impress them with the fact that the 
millers have passed the limit of endur- 
ance and are to be treated with proper 
consideration in future, because they 
have so organized their forces and 
formulated their plans as to ensure the 
success of the new mg It is simply 
marvelous that the bright, energetic 
and progressive members of this great 
industry have suffered so long from 
the exactions and the negligence of 
the transportation lines. e millers 
do not allow any such work in any de- 
partment of their own business, but 
the evil we speak of has been allowed 
to grow into monstrous proportions 
through the growth of that policy of 
toleration of wrongs which is y 
the most threatening factor in the po- 
litical economy of these United States. 


* * * 
RAILROAD officials begin to worry 
millers as soon as they purchase a car 
of wheat. As soon as the wheat is out 
they want the car and they employ 
the telephone and messengers freely 
and steadily until the car is loaded 
with flour and turned over to their 
tender mercies. This done, they no 
longer attempt to hurry. The car of 
flour usually remains in the yard from 
one to two weeks and then starts on 
its slow and dangerous journey toward 
the consumer. If the flour is in sacks 
the miller has thoroughly cleaned the 
car and covered the floor with wd 
bran, to keep the sacks clean. It is 
often the case that before the car has 
traveled half way to its destination, 
the road which owns it orders it emp- 
tied and the flour is hastily ioaded in- 
to another car, the last load in which 
was coal, or oil, or vegetables, and 
which has not been cleaned. en 
the buyer at last receives his flour the 
sacks are dirty and in bad condition 
and the miller is in trouble. Just now 
there.is no remedy for such abuses, 
but we hold that itis the duty of the 
National association to proyide a 
remedy. 
* * 

THE flour handlers of this coun 
and Europe are doing business wi 
very light stocks and will be in the 
market for fresh supplies as soon as 
the holidays are over. We look for a 
per J active and fairly profitable trade 
early in January, believing that the 
strength of flour will then have a a 
stimulating effect upon all other b - 
stuffs and that the general market will 
show more life than for years past. 


The U. 8S. Circuit court at St. Paul 
has rendered a decision, sustaining the 
state ra:lroad and warehouse commis- 
sioners in their order that the switch- 
ing charges be reduced to $1 per car at 
Minneapolis. Some time ago the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
company filed a bill in equity in. the 
circuit court praying that the commis- 
sion be restrained from enforcing its 
rule as to switching charges in Minne- 
apolis, the claim being peed. Me the 
federal court had no ction in 
such cases, the state law making it 
obligatory that corporations sue in the 
state courts and that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul was not a state 
corporation, but was 0: ized undér 
the laws of Wisconsin. Judge Nelso 
in deciding the case, held that the 
was amenable to the laws of the state 
and was a domestic corporation. 
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pre Soene of this is protected - 
rune e will pon Ah a the pi tes am 
tion of articles or items appearing herein, provided 
that credit is given to the NORTHWESTERN 
Mran{ 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 21. 

As a resultof the extremely low 
water of last week, the flour output 
fell off - ae extent, but still was 
comparatively large. he total pro- 
duct for the week, ending Dec. 17, was 
119,000 eo Ca 19,833 bbls 
daily—against 130,500 bbls the pre- 
vious week, and 120,700 bbls for the 
corresponding time in 1886. The 
weather remains comparatively open 
and mild, and the water power seems 
to be not without some improvement. 
This has enabled the water mills to 
run better, and with those possessing 
steam: driving along at a strong gait, 
the output is likely to show an increase 
the current week. There were four- 
teen milis running to-day, eight of 
which were being driven by steam. A 
mill of 1,600 bbls capacity closes down 
Saturday for a month, to mike repairs, 
but others idle for some time past are 
expected to begin work soon after. 
Ohristmas coming on Sunday, few if 
any of the mills will observe either 
Saturday or Monday as a holiday. 
The domestic flour market is quiet, 
a feature characteristic of the trade 
just previous to the holidays. Several 
firms are wholly out of the market as 
a result of temporarily being non-pro. 
ducers of flour, and the others look for 
a light business until after Jan. 1. The 
export trade has been small, but is 
improving, with an advance of 5@10c 
over Monday’s bids. The exports 
last week were 46,000 bbls, against 
45,550 the preceding week. 

* * 


F. L. Greenleaf is east and will not 
return until after Christmas. 


It is not likely that the St. Anthony 
will be ready to resume work before 
next week. 

Pillsbury & Co. will distribute 
about 600 Christmas turkeys among 
their employes. 

J. D. Greene, who has just completed 
his mill at Lake Benton, Minn., visited 
Minneapolis Monday. 

John Cannon, of the Flour & Oil Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., is in the city posting 
up as to the trade here. 

Second Miller Pickering, of the Pills- 
bury B, has been laid up the past two 
weeks with an ear trouble. 

Earl F. Dunn, bookkeeper for the 
Farmers’ Union Elevator Co., was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Hattie A. Lewis. 


As the January meeting of the Ope- 
Trative Millers’ association comes on 
New Years day, it will be postponed 
for one week. 

M. J. Pickett, a miller of the Wash- 
burn A, has been unable to work the 
_ two weeks, and in the past few 

ys has become quite ill. 

Geo. Laurance, formerly of this city, 
is now in Omaha, Neb., and will have 

of the new 400 bbl mill being 
erected in that place. 

H. W. Stone, of H. W. Stone & Co., 
‘millers at Morris, Minn., was in Min- 
nieapolis yesterday, and made arrange- 
‘ments for the manufacture of a purifier 


‘.of which he is the inventor. 


Thos. A. Baker, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Webster (Da.) mill, visited 
the city Saturday, having been called 
pore bys minor breakdown. His mill 
is having all the business it can possi- 
bly do, a large portion of it being ex- 
change work. 2 

A. force of about 100 men continue to 
work on the East channel near the 
head of Nicollet island, and the effect of 
the increased flow of water thus ce- 
cured is easily discernable at the Pills- 
bury A. While few of the West side 








mills are able to do much, the west 
half of the A is driven entirely by wa- 
ter, and the engine is assisted with the 
other half beside. 


The Milwaukee road is now billing 
sacked flour at itsactual weight. This 
makes a difference of about 500 lbs per 
car, as heretofore sacked flour in 24}, 
49 and 98 lb sacks has been billed out 
on the basis of 25, 50 and 100 lbs re- 
yp cornhh a The other lines will un- 

oubtedly follow suit promptly. 


Wm. R. Reid, one of the proprietors 
of the mill at Nicollet, Minn., is in the 
city, looking up a new engine, the one 
that his firm now has not being equal 
to the work required of it. His mitl is 
a long way behind on orders, and is 
running as strong as possible. 


Several forged checks purporting to 
have been drawn by C. A. Pillsbury 
& Co., Washburn, Crosby & Co. and 
Stamwitz & Schober, have lately been 
parsed upon local merchants by a man 
carrying a dinner pail and wearing 
flour besprinkled clothes. The checks 
were all for $12. 


The brick walls of the Galaxy engine 
room are about finished, but only part 
of the roof can be put on until the en- 
gineis gotin. The engine will arrive 
about Jan. 15. This mill, however, 
will t some other improvements 
completed next week, and start up 
with water power. 


The Crown Roller will stop work 
Saturday night, and not do anything 
for three weeks or more. This time 
will be employed to compound the en- 
gine of the mill, lower the latter’s tail 
race, and do various repairs. The sec- 
ond pert of the engine has arrived and 
is being unloaded. 


The mill of Davidson & Co., at Lake 
Crystal, Minn., which has been under- 
going considerable —. will be 
started up this week. Rolls, reels and 
purifiers were introduced and the Dia- 
mond Iron Works of this city, did the 
job. The mill as changed over will 
have 150 bbls capacity. 

John Crosby, of Washburn, Crosby 
& Co., was taken ill Saturday after- 
noon, and Sunday his condition was 
considered quite serious. He was 
threatened with a run of typhoid 
fever, but this morning these symp- 
toms were reported to have disap- 

d, and he was considered very 


much better, with good chances of 


early recovery. 

Two machines—a roll corrugator and 
a grinder, are kept constantly em- 
ployed at the machine shop of the 
Pillsbury A mill, the firm doing all its 
own work in this line. Henry Hen- 
ning, in charge of the corrugator, has 
invented a machine for cutting the 
corrugations of the ‘‘tools’” used. He 
has had the device in use about two 
months, and it does most satisfactory 
work. 

The coffer dam being erected in the 
canal in front of the Minneapolis mill 
came near going out Sunday, the water 
rising in the canal to twelve feet and 
forcing some of the timbers. The 
break was discovered in time to pre- 
vent any serious damage. The pack- 
ing ata joint in the new intake pi 
of the Northwestern was forced at the 
same time, and the new water wheel 
of that mill had to be shut down tem- 
porarily. 

Jas. Pye returned from a trip to 
Manitoba Saturday. While away he 
started the 75 bbl mill at Minn 
which he had just finished remodeling. 
He also took the contract to overhaul 
the mill of Mauson & Cochran at Crys- 
tal City, Man., giving it 60 bbls capac- 
ity. Mr. Pye has lately been doing a 
driving business in New American 
water wheels in Minneapolis, he hay- 
ing the local agency for that wheel. 


t | Their three high rol 








He has just taken orders for one to be 
used in the new McMullen saw mill, 
another for the Zenith and still an 
other for the Minneapolis. All three 
are 48 inches in size.. He but recently 


|| furnished the city with two, and one 
|| each to three other flour mills. 


The Diamond Iron Works in North 


|| Minneapolis are having a big run of 


work, and it is largely for flour mills. 

designed by Alex 
Ingraham, the milling engineer, for 
the concern, is having a large sale 
The shops of the Diamond works have 
been found too small for their business, 
and an addition 40x60 feet, two stories 
high, will shortly be erected for the 
enlargement.of the machine and wood 
shops. 

The — of wheat and shipments 
of flour and millstuff from Minneapolis 
by the various roads for the week end- 
ing Saturday were as follows: 






with alarm’’ the fresh evidence con- 
stantly developing as to the inaccu- 
racy and incompetency of self-consti- 
tuted ‘authorities’ in the breadstuffs 
statistics line. Appended is the latest 
effort of the authority named above. 









Bus. 

Minneapolis receipts since Sept. 1_--.. 28,000,000 
Duluth since Sept. 1--..-.....------.... 10 500,000 
In country elevators, new crop-------.- 18,000,000 
In transit and on side track__...------- 1,500,000 
Southern shipments ---..- ligne «... 5,000, 
Consumed by country mills .......-.... 5,C00,000 
In farmers’ hands to come out-_........ 14,000,000 
Bread ‘and seed . 18,000,000. 

Total 95,000,000: 





“Some of the best grain men in the northwest, 
who have been questioned in regard to the item 
of amount consumed by outside mill«, say the 
above statement is below rather than above the 
actual amount. The country merchant. mills 
have ground more flour this year than ever be- 
fore during the same time. Two mills in Winona 
alone have consumed nearly 1,500,000 bus of 
wheat since the new crop began to move, and all 
the mills throughout Minnesota and Dakota 
have rushed to their utmost capacity to keep up 
with toeir orders Of the correctness of the 
other items there can be but little doubt. This 























wha + agon Tice, ——-} will make the available su. plus from now until 
Milwaukee 286,550 22.880 744 | the new crop about as follows: 2 
Oma! Wad Dadi ‘ us. 
St. Ro i. 4 rat ba In store at Minneapolis Dec. 12-.----.. 7,434,000 
Wisconsin Central , 400 71 | In store in Duluth 4,326.000 
Manitoba -._. _____ 472.450 250 49 | At St Paul-— 275,000 
St. P. & Duluth--- 1,100 prssi EE pe a eto nga "1500; 000 
Pacifi a n transit....-.-. - 
— rs N. WwW. .. _— 7,628 bo In farmers’ hands 14;00u,000 
Minneapolis Pa. i000 ws | Total ___. 45,585,000 
‘ie SAL ant Sisce 50| “Of this amount the Minneapolis mills will 


Totals -...---. 1,192,400 118,400 8,708 

Some of the mills are changing 
around—here and there one oe 
down, while another starts up an 
fills the vacancy—but the situation re- 
mains about the same as to operations 
on the platform. The Crown Roller 
shuts down for repairs Saturday night, 
while the Standard will probably be 
ready to start Monday, and the Gal- 
axy soon after. The dolumbia, idle 
two or three days, has Friday or Sat- 
urday set for a starting date. There 
were fourteen mills running this morn- 
ing, as follows: Cataract, Pillsbur 
A (half steam), Anchor (steam), Pettit 
fesaass)> Palisade (steam), Phoenix, 

enith, Holly, Crown Roller (part 
steam ), Washburn A(two-thirds steam), 
Dakota, Washburn C (steam), Piils- 
bury B (part steam) and Northwest- 
ern. The water power is uneven, but 
on the whole seems to have been some- 
what improved the past week. 


Thereis a report current that C. A. 
Pilisbury will shortly tr 
West side mills restricted to the use of 
water in accordance with the chrono- 
logical order of their leases. A rule 
that would, it is supposed, stand good 
in the event of a legal contest about 

wer, is that the mills would be al- 

owed to run and take water in the 
order that their leases are dated. As the. 
power for nearly every mill was leased 
at different times, as an increased 
amount was needed, this enforcement 
of the rule of precedence would neces- 
sarily very much confuse matters. Mr. 
Pillsbury, it is said, assumes that the 
wer for the Anchor mill, owned by 
firm, was among the very first 
leased, and the aim of the present 
move would be to shut down, by the 
pate of injunctions, on none of 
the mills occupying a position below 
the Anchor as riority of lease, to 
ive that mill a fall head of water. 
t is disputed, however, that the power 
of the Anchor bears as early a date as 
claimed bd its owners, and the feasi- 
bility of the scheme depends largely 
on this point. 

After three months of guesswork 
and careless figuring, the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and its Minnneapolis 
echo have discovered that the wheat 
crop of Minnesota and Dakota is sev- 
en or eight million bushels larger than 
they said it was when they first 
compiled their “thoroughly reliable 
figures,”” gathered from the fountain 
head of authority on this point. There 
is nothing to show that the figures just 
presen are more accurate than the 
previous ones, beyond the revelations 
afforded by statements of the move- 
ment since harvest and of stocks now 
in store at terminals and country sta- 
tions. The NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
however, “points with pride’ to ite 
early showin 
of 1886, and ite prediction that there is 
plenty of wheat to keep the mills of 
the northwest busy until another crop 
is harvested. This journal also “views 


to have the |i 


of a crop equal to that | 000 





need at the present rate of c nsumption for the 
thirty-six weeks ensuing before the new crop, 
about 18,000,000, and country mills will g-ind 
10,000 000 more. Of the amount to come forward 
—32,000,000 bus—Minne?polis will get probably 
23,000,000 bus and Duluth 7,000,000, leaving 2,000,- 
000 to go to outside mills. This will make the 
total receipts at Minneapolis for the crop year 
46,000,000 bus, against 39,000,900 last year, and 
17,000,000 at Duluth, against 19,000,000 last year.’’ 


Whatever errors are found in these 
figures will be in the direction of ex- 
cessive estimates on the size of the 
crop. Ninety-five millions is an out- 
side figure, but none who know any- 
thing about it doubt that it will ex- 
ceed ninety millions. 





TRADE TALK. 

Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind.: 
‘‘We, who are now operating centrif- 
ugal mills, claim to be employing the 
best ‘all round’ system now known, 
not to be blowing, you understand, 
but as a means of pushing our sales. 
The oe of the Geo. T. Smith 
Middlings Parifier Co., now running 
in pour valuable paper, affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity of having this 
claim verified, and we hope you will 
use every endeavor to have somebody 
‘tackle’ it, as the results, of which we 
are not afraid, being published in your 
widely read paper, will ‘boom’ centrif- 
ugal flour.” 


* * 

Eslow Roller Mills, Albion, Mich.: 
“T notice in your very valuable aper 
a Peon from the Geo. T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier Co., of Jackson, 
Mich., offering to test two mills with 
theirsystem of bolting against two mills 
with any other system, the Millers’ 
National Association to appoint five 
judges to publish the facts in regard to 
the results of the test. Such a test, 
and made public by the class of men 
that would be appointed by the asso- 
ciation, would be of great value to the 
millers of the United States. I believe 
this should be encouraged by the asso- 
ciation and the milling press.”’ 





The appellate court at Chicago, has 
decided in the case of the Brighton 
Cotton Mfg. Co. vs. the American Fire 
Insurance Co., that the suspension of 
operations by a mill for the purpose of 
making repairs does not vitiate the in- 
surance on the property. The insur- 
ance company appealed from a judg- 
ment in the lower court on the ground 
that it was not liable for insurance on 
the burning of the mill, because dur- 
ing the life of the policy there was a 
suspension of which bem f had no no- 
tice, and the fire occurred during such 
suspension. 


D. De Castro & Co., a New York 
firm engaged in the Central and South 
American trade, have assigned, with 
liabilities between $750,000 and $1,000,- 
. The assignee thinks that the 
creditors will be paid in full. General 
debility is given as the cause for the 
failure, together with revolutions in 
the South American countries. 
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The decline in wheat the early part 
of the week had a tendency to weaken 
the flour market and it ruled dull and 
tame throughout the six days. Very 
little life was visible and holders could 
not get buyers interested enough to 
make fair offers, hence values drooped, 
but no material change was noted, as 
sellers held firm. The result was very 
little trading, with the movement 
small and an increase in stoeks. Of- 
ferings were comparatively light, par- 
pny J of the higher grades, which 
were liberally taken on southern or- 
ders. Good family and choice received 
some attention. The export trade was 
very slim and war scares did not liven 
it a particle. The eastern demand was 
also quiet. Receipts and shipments 
were smaller than last week. The 
market closed steady. 

While sigus of stoppages continue to 
be visible, they have not as yet become 
facts and the total output reaches fair 
figures. The situation, however, is 
such that a slowing down is apt to oc 
cur at any time and with the close of 
the week it is evident that work for 
our mills is getting scarce. A talk 
with various millers elicits the fact 
that trade is rapidly getting dull and 
buyers indifferent. hether it be on 
account of the approach of the holi- 
days, which generaliy does reduce 
purchases, or the uncertainty of wheat 
values, trade is assuming a very quiet 
aspect and the product of our mills is 
not wanted. 

Among the mills the only change 
noted is the resumption of the Laclede, 
which makes the output for the week 
foot up 73,800 bbls as follows : 


Average 
Mill. daily output. 
Roller A.-.....Geo. P. Plant Milling Co-. 1,00 


*Planet _.....__J. B. M. Kehlor------.---.. 1,000 











Victoria ......- Victoria Mill Co-.--. cialinstets 
E. O. Stanard Milling Co-. 800 
*President__-.- John W. Kauffman---__--. 800 
i pee: na Flour Mill Co._.--- 600 
bh mn City..._E. O. Stanard Milling Co-. 700 
Jefferson -.....Sessinghaus Milling Co---. 400 
ere pe: mhardt & Co--... 400 
Laclede ......-- Kehlor Bros-_--.--.-...-.... 700 
*Edwardsville. Kehlor Bros_-.._-.-..--.... 
*Kehlor -----..- D. M. Kehlor Milling Co--. 1,000 
Sr Sig hap eee ing Sos 
m g--Camp illing Co... 
Bt. Geomre heasasssi Hen: Kalbieisch & Co... 250 
Meramec --.._.H. B. ers & Co 200 
Hezel _......... Hezel ing Co 600 
United States.._E. Goddard & Co-.--...---. 
*Vi ey aiaeeananaen Teidemann & Co. 200 
Carondelet -...Carondelet Milling Co--... 200 








Total daily output 12,300 
Output preceding week 12,150 
*Owned by St. Louis parties, but located out- 
side the city. 
* * 


— Edwardsville mill is still 
idle. 
The Regina kept on half time dur- 
ing the week. 
The United States is booked for re- 
sumption on Monday. ; 
Miller Orr of Charleston made his 
customary visit on ’change Monday. 
John M. Roe, of the Geo. T. Smith 
Co., went up to Jackson Wednesday. 
The Laclede resumed operations 
— and was kept busy all the 
wee 





It was the Alton City, and not the 
Anchor mill that slowed down last 
week to half capacity. 

Dan Smith, of Annan, Burg & Co., 
.came in from the west Friday and will 
remain here until after the holidays. 

Head Miller Foley, of Kehlor’s East 

,8ide mill, came over on Tuesday to 
have a chat with the fraternity on 
-*change. 

Louis Fusz, of the Regina Milling 

:Co., is mentioned as a candidate for 
resident of the Merchants’ exchange 
‘or the coming year. 

Nick Cornelius, of the Todds & Stan- 
ley Mill Furnishing Co., came in from 
Texas Monday after a ten days’ trip, 

during which he prospected s y 
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and found trade fair, with a big de- 
mand for the popular concentrated 
roller mill: 

J. E. Tomlinson, of the Sergeant 
scourer, prolonged his visit to this 
city during the week, and, it is said, 
with very good results. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. continues to 
be kept busy, but is gradually catching 
up on orders and reports plenty of 
trade from northern points. 

Harry Richardson, of the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., will leave next week for 
Lockport, N. Y., to attend the annual 
roundup of the company’s road mis- 
sionaries. 

The Chambers Patent Barrel Heater 
Co. were the recipients on Monday of 
an order for ten of their patent heaters 
to go into Pennybacker’s mammoth 
cooper shops, which are to be rebuilt at 
Philadelphia. 


Geo. J. Fritz, of the Central Iron 
Works, has placed upon the market a 
new roller mill, the main features of 
which are simplicity, durability and 
cheapness. It is furnished with H. A. 
Hueffaer’s improved corrugations. 


The Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building 
Co. has successfully started up the 
new mill at Sedgwick, Kan., recently 
remodeled. It capacity is now 200 
barrels and it is equipped with a full 
line of the best and latest improved 
machinery. 


The Todds & Stanley Mill Furnish- 
ing Co. continues to push the work on 
the Eagle Steam with unabated vigor, 
having now a crew of over forty mill- 
wrights at work in it and having 
placed all the special machinery, in- 
cluding 41 Smith centrifugals, which 


| have been handsomely finished. 


Fusz & Backer, in their resume of 
the situation, outline it as follows: 
“Our last was not out of the press, 
when the — tendency then no- 
ticed was clearly defined by a sharp 
advance, which maintained itself in a 
stron & current for a week or ten days. 
rst cause, undoubtedly, is the 
fact of the extreme cheapness of fiour 
compared to any other food—corn 
products, potatoes, etc., which specu- 
ators are recognizing and legitimately 
act upon. The next cause is the dimin- 
ishing receipts of wheat, many sec- 
tions in the winter wheat belt having 
no more left than will suffice for their 
own wants, while in others, farmers 


‘will hold their surplus to await the 


prospects for the new crop in the 
spring. We lefc wheat at 76}c on the 
morning of the ist. It went 1c higher 
in the evening; then, with but little 
check, continued to 813@82c on the 
10th, and has receded at this date to 
79ic. Flour responded, yet most mill- 
ers, fearing that the full advance 
could not be maintained on account of 
the suddenness, divided the advance, 
while some insisted on a full response 
of 25c, being an aggregate improve- 
ment of 50c a bbl from lowest prices 
for the season.”’ 
E. E. CARRERAS. 
St. Louis, Dec. 17. 





An Important Grain Decision. 





An important decision to grain men 
was rendered by Judge Cullen, of 
Brooklyn, in the case of a canal-boat 
man against Field, Lindley & Co. The 
case arose ever the legal construction 
of the “‘lay clause’”’ attached to acanal- 
boat bill of lading, giving the con- 
signee the option of holding the boat 
at a fixed rate after its arrival in New 
York. The captain of the boat claimed 
that the lay clause be to operate 


as soon as the boat arrived, and sued 


mpel the payment of $60 for 
days’ use of the boat, as. pro- 


to co 
thirty 





vided in the option. But the judge 
pe oye rt the la; eone “ not be- 

n to operate un r the expira- 
tion of three days from the time the 
boat arrived, on the ground that the 
consignee must have reasonable time 
to discharge the cargo, as provided in 
the original bill of lading.’ There were 
about thirty cases dependent upon 
this decision, of as many canal boats 
that came with this clause in their bills 
of lading a year ago. Hence the de- 
cision of this case, which was to be a 
a has been awaited with a good 
deal of interest in the trade. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





- [Special Oorrespondence.] 

The flour market the past week has 
been in a very dull and unsatisfactory 
condition, owing to the decline in 
wheat and the fact that jobbers gener- 
ally are well stocked up and not will- 
ing to operate except in moderate sized 
lots to tide over immediate wants. 
os wheats are 10@15c lower than 
a week ago, and while there is no im- 
portant change in prices of winters, 
liberal concessions would have to be 
made in order to influence large trans- 
actions. Many brands of Minnesota 

atents are still limited at $5.10@5 15, 

ut wholesale business is impractica- 
ble above $5, and very little trading 
has been done even at this figure. The 
extreme duilness of the market is due 
to a considerable extent to the fact 
that at this season jobbers are more 
intent upon closing up accounts than 
upon adding to present stocks. I re- 
duce the outside price on winter pat- 
ents from $4 80 to $4.75, and while some 
brands are limited above the latter 
rate, they are unsalab.e except in a 
small way. Low grades are dull and 
w The export demand is light. 
Receipts for the week were 25,533 bbls, 
making a total since Dec. 1 of 69,759 
bbls, against 48,731 during the same 
time last year. 

The following are quotations for car 
lots to local jobbers: 











Western winter supers____.._._--.._ $2.75@3.00 
Western winter extras__............ 3.00@3.25 
Western winter No.2 family----.-. 3.25@3.50 
Ohio and Illinois clear_-.....-...... -00@4.25 
Ohio and Illinois straight._-_..___._ 4.25@4.50 
Ind ana clear 4.00@4.20 
Indiana straight. .-.....-............ 4.20 @4.40 
Western winter patent 4.40@4.75 
Minnesota clear ‘ 4.00@4.25 
Minnesota straight..-.......-..---.. 4.25@4.60 
Minnesota patent -.......-..---.._-_ 4.80@5.00 





Exports this week, 10,000 sacks per 
steamer Lord Gough to Liverpool, 
and 1,908 sacks per steamer Swansea 
to London. 

Millstuff is scarce and firm, but the 
demand is light. Winter bran is 
worth $21@21.75, and spring $20@20.75 
per ton. 

x gone in wheat has been gen- 
erally bearish and prices during the 
week have made a net decline of lic, 
which however, is a reaction of }@ic 
from the lowest point. There has 
been no improvement in the demand 
for export and millers have been buy- 
ing only in small lots to tide over im- 
mediate wants. Prices of cash No. 2 
red have ranged between 884@87c, 
opening at 88}c, and closing at 87jc. 

xports during the week were 87,999 
bus, making a total since Jan. 1 of 
8,620,316 bus, against 5,639,431 durin 
the same time Jast year. The stoc 
to day is 635,715 bus. 

A. V. Martin, of Washburn, Crosby 
& Co., Minneapolis, stopped here on 
his way to Europe. 

Gen. Wm. B. Thomas, who years 
ago was a well known miller’ of this 
city, died at his home on Monday last, 
aged 77 years. He was interested in 
the founding of the corn exchange, 
now known as the commercial ex- 
change, and was its first president. 
He commanded the 192d regiment, 
Pennsylvania volunteers, during the 
war, was one of the founders of the 
—— party in this city, and was 
collector of the port in 1864. 

Samuel Fletcher, a well known flour 
merchant of this city, and a member 
of the commercial exchange, died last 
Wednesday. 

The local mills are still very busy 
and running day and night. 

Some 700,000 bbls of flour have been 
handled by the Merchants’ Warehouse 
Oo. since Jan. 3. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 17. QUAKER. 

















The flour market remains in statu 
quo. Offerings are quite liberal, with 
continued uncertainty manifested in 
regard to future values. While no 
change in prices is quotable, a desire 
on the part of many holders, is to real- 
ize, so as to square up the business of 
the year, and in some instances, in 
order to accomplish this, concessions 
have been made. The clearances. for 
the week have been exceedingly light, 
while the receipts have been heavy. 
The city millers are not as busy as they 
were. Our large jobbers are assuming 
an air of indifference about increasing 
their supplies, and in fact the whole 
trade is fast making ready for the festi- 
val season, and until that period has 
passed and gone no real pag more stim- 
ulus is likely to be felt in this depart- 
ment of trade. 

Receipts of flour this week were 55,- 
me saoan oa a, one in — 
ible supply, last Monday, stagge 
the market considerably, and caused 
it to fall several —_— below last quo- 
tations, but at this writing it presents 
a bold front, and looks as if it meant 
to regain its lost ground. If wheat is 
a@ purchase anywhere, it certainly must 
be in Baltimore, at five cents and more 
below the price in New York. While 
futures have lost materially since a 
week ago, cash wheat has ruled rela- 
tively firmer in our market, caused 
mainly by the unusual demand from 
millers, who are paying as high as 93c 
for all choice southern samples, and 
such action on their t has the ten- 
dency to strengthen all grades on spot. 
General speculative trading, however, 
is light, and the boys in the ring, who 
engage in this business, prefer doing 
nothing further until after the holi- 
days. sceipts of wheat this week 
were 64,450 bus and the stock in store 

is 1,535,681 bus. 

Exports of flour, wheat and corn 
from Baltimore for week ended Dec. 
15, were: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

yr aga es bus. bus. 
ES fe | Giemsa oicnaione 
EPO ccna © sme osama 38,571 
ee, 5,708 cage obese 
Coastwise ......... 3,241 wnhehcnaien ne eee 
Total. eas aX eee 38,571 


From Jan. 1, 1887- 3,131,581 10,594,180 6,872,682 
Same time 1886___ 1,826,129 10,067,174 13,704,289 
Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary of our 
corn and flour exchange, has en 
the services of John Shannon, a for- 
mer grain dealer of this city, on his 
daily  ecgeca market report. Mr. 
Wheatley proposes to enlarge and 
otherwise improve that sheet, which is 
already the recognized authority of 
the trade of Baltimore. 
CHARLES H. DORSEY. 
Baltimore, Dec. 17. 





The Wisconsin supreme court has 
decided a case of wide interest all 
along the Fox river in that state. It is 
an involved case with many details. 
The Kaukauna Water Power Co. dug 
a ditch through an embankment 
erected by the government to improve 
the navigation on the Fox river. The 
company the water drawn 
through the ditch to run manufac- 
turing establishments at Green Bay, 
and the Mississippi Canal Co., which 
claimed the water power of the river 
at the point where the ditch was lo- 
cated, brought suit for the purpose of 
closing the ditch but was defeated in 
the lower court. The supreme co’ 
however, reverses this judgment an 
remands the case for a new at 
the same time holding that the defen- 
dant company had no right to use the 
water in question. 








T. H. Matthews, a miller of Cocke 
ville, Mo., has costentel: oe 
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FLOUR, GRAIN of COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND BROKERS. 


TIT 





The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the cards of irresponsible parties. Sofar as we know, the following firms are thoroughly reliable.. 








J.J.Blackman. J.8.Blackman. G.W.Gardiner. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 
37 Water Street, NEW YORK. 


John Lynch.” Hugh Lynch. 


JOHN LYNCH & BRO., 


Flour Gommission Merchants 


No. 142 North Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ORDER :: WHEAT 
G.W.Van D Dusen & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Operate Elevator D, ca; ity 1,000,000 bus, and 
ninety coun ry elevators. 


E.T. Rinehart. B.E.Childs. W. B. Briggs. 


RINEHART, CHILDS & CO. 


Flour fommission Merchants 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Have largest jobbing trade here, and we solicit 
on reece from millers who make first-class 
ours 


WANTED. 


By the largest Feed Dealers in Western New 
York, bran and middlings, bulk and sacked, in 
lots from 1 to. 20 cars Millers wishing to 
find buyers should address 

HEINOLD & reg oor ahd 
58 Merchants’ Exchange, Buffalo, N 

P.8. We have a 70 hp Cummer ne and 80 

hp Boiler, both nearly new, for sale cheap. 
Yourstruly, Hxeroip & RopEBAvGH. 





G. MONTAGUE & CO. 
RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
FLOUR and GRAIN. 
6 & 8 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 


Flour, grain and mill-. 
stuff. Liberal advanccs on consignments. 


Commission merchants. 








ANNAN, BURG & CO. 
Flour & rain fommission, 


No. 2 South Commercial St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





J. Wesley Supplee. John Y. Huber. 


J..W. SUPPLEE & CO., 
FLOUR 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
1831-33 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Invite eae with millers. — ad- 
ances made on consignments. 


W. W. LEFEW, 


Flour Broker & Commission Merchant, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Consignments solicited. Storage free, brokerage 
10c bbl, cartage 5c bbl when hauled to storeroom. 
Also solicit corre? ondence regarding sales made 
by sample to be shipped B L attached. 

Refer to State Bank of Virginia. 


LARGE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


F. Hl. Peavey & (fo. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OF 


Milling Wheat, Flax Seed, Corn and Oats. 


wets Corben: Boviies IN MINnNEsoTA, Iowa, 
DakoTA AND NEBRASKA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Joun A. HUNTER. E. O. HunTER. 


HUNTER BROS., 


SHIP Pine 


Flour, Feed and Grain 


COMMISSION. 


Room 46 Republican Bldg. ST. LOUIS. 


DARLING & FELT, 
MIbbERS’ AGENTS 


19 India Street, 
BOSTON, - MASS. 
Sell flour on a brokerage of 10 cents per barrel. 





SMITH, PERKINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN ‘AND, PROVISION 


Solicit ey wen Bae osbaek e from Millers, 
pong =k cap ta vision Dealers. Sales made subject 

draft B-L attached. Usual brokerage, 
too ae bl flour and $3 per car grain, feed, hay. 


TO MILLERS. 


Having been for four years employed by the 
eam e ge Millers’ Association as their chief 
ym pone = Panton we and the last three years in 
pes spent mmission business in this city, cor 
selling and buying wheat for resident and 
ua e millers by sample, I shall be pleased to 
fon. orders for milling wheat my personal atten- 
m. I refer to -_ milling firm in Minneapolis. 





Commission, 40 Chamber 
of Canines. idinnenpotis, Minn. 


E. HOLMES & Co. 
CRAIN 


Commission Merchants 


Room 32, Conn EXcHANGE, 
Special a ion eee Minneapolis, Minn. 








W. R. KENAN, 


FLOUR BROKER, 


Flour, corn and cereal products. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1787. 
E. A. Sauerwein. J. N. Gilbert. 


P. SAVERWEIN # SON, 
COMMISSION JMIERCHANTS 


MILLERS’ AGENTS. 
Flour, Feed, Grain, Seeds and Produce. 


304 N. Howard St. and 308 State St. 
Baltimore, - Md. 


CASSIUS M. PAINE # BRO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Wholesale Shippers 


Flour # Feed. 


Highest market price paid for bran, shorts, 
middlings, red dog flour and dam- 
aged grain for chicken feed. 


Millers that are ening us direct know that 
they are getting the highest market price and 
savin commissions, wi with no chance for slaught- 
er. ail us 2 ounce samples, and our bids will 
show you the advantages we offer. 





L. 8. Seaver. H. 8. Conover. 
L. S. SEAVER & CO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION. 


Special attention given to orders from con- 
sumers for milling wheat. 


ROOMS 59 AND 60s:CHAMBER COMMERCE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 





A. W. HOWARD, 
Flour Broker 


Windom Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


ial facilities for selecting flours. 
Ma e daily baking tests for the major- 
ity of Minneapolis mills. Highest ref- 
erences. 
Correspondence solicited from imill- 
ers desiring fi flour testa. 


CABLES: Rathbun, Amsterdam-Antwerp. 


H. G. JANSSEN & CO. 
—=—=fommission Merchants 


AMSTERDAM-ANTWERP. 


| Ma et for leading Flour Mills and Starch 
Factories in the United States of America. 


solicited from Millers 
desiring export trade. 


Highest American References. 





D. 0. MOAK. E. A. WHITING. 


~~ Cc. MOAEK & CoO. 
uccessors to A. B. Taylor & Co.] 


Wholesale - frain - Dealers. 


Rooms 31 and 32, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Milling orders for round or car lots of Hard or 
Soft Sprmg Wheat promptly filled. 
Careful attention given to consignments. 


C. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 


Flour, Grain @ Mill Feed, 


409 and 410 Royal Insurance Building, 
CHICAGO. 








NORTON & WORTHINGTON, 


Commission Merchants 


5S Board of Trade, Chicago. 


Special attention to orders for selli 
months short against stocks 
mills or 


future 
of wheat and flour at 
elevators. 





DITMAR & WEISSER, 


FLOUR 
MERCHANTS, 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


Correspondence solicited from American flour 
mills, Weare prepared to offer the most advan- 
eous terms to millers who desire export trade. 
e give first-class bank acceptances inst 
shipping documents. References unexcelled. 


F. W. JENKINS, 
Millers’ Agent, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Corr mdence solicited from shippers, Ref- 
erence, bh National Bank. 








IT IS STRANGE THAT MILLERS 


Will use flour brands cut with punches or dies 
when they can send to Lanphear, of Minnea — 
lis, and get an original brand cut by hand t! 
cannot be imitated with dies in any city in the 
United States. Sketches free. Send on the words 
you want in brand, and see what I can do. I 
now have orders from mills in 13 states. W. K. 
Lanphear, 201 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


Thirteenth Semi-Annual Statement. 


Millers’ ani Manufacturers’ 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


State of er we ’t of Insurance, 
t. Paul, July 15, 1887. 


., Preside 
is month. I concluded an ex- 





E. R. BARBER, 
On the ith of t 
amination into the condition and affairs of 
soi company, as shown by your bocks, on the 
ms “d June, 1887. The statement below is the 


pom of insurance in force__-.... -$5,094,639.58 
Face value of premium notes_-.......-! $390,649 77 
Assessments collected on same-........ 150,249 30 


Net value of premium notes on hand_.. 240, 400 47 

First Nat’] Bank stock, market value-- 650000, 
Nicollet Nat’] Bank stock, m’k’t value 6,300 00, 
Watertown Nat’l B’k st’k, m’k’t value 9,01000; 
State Nat’l Bank stock, market value... 2,12000. 


Mo loans 
Collateral loans 


Certificates of deposit (5 per cent]_.... 10,944 00: 
Cash in treasurer’s hands : 
Cash in office, $14.46, in bank, $1,537.87_ 
Cash premiums in course of collection 4,980 60 





























Due from other companies_-_......___. 2,087 72 
er balances. 1,402 85 
Accrued interest. 2,091 76 
Total assets $334,096 78 
Office furniture, maps and supplies... 8,587 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses adjusted and due............... None. 
Losses adjusted, not due_-.-......... -$ 1,264 52 
Losses reported [estimated] LL SETAE ESE 14,000 00 
Due on salary 391 70 
Interest corned on advance cash pre- 
miums [since paid]_................... 1,500 00 
Total liabilities..___..._.._._.......§ 17,156 22 
Surplus under Minnesota laws__.----$316,940 61 
Losses paid since organizati $207,280 26 
Cash dividends past six months........ 6,535 78 
Scrip dividends past six months____._. 569 12 


I can further state the fact, known to all the 
members of the ‘snd’ ab that it m man- 
aged with skill and ab: ity, and the same con- 
servative course pursued in the future can not 
but result in the best interest of all concerned, 

CHAS. SHANDREW, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


Respectfully submitted. 
y sum 0. B. SHOVE, Secretary. 





Rye Flour 


MADE BY 


FULL ROLLER PROCESS 


BY 


STILLMAN, WRIGHT & CO. 
Merchant Millers, Berlin, Wis. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Flour. 


Wilcox & Hyde, 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Northwestern No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat 


FLOURS. 


We have a sufficient stock of OLD No. 1 hard 
wheat to run our mil] until March, 1888. 


Chicago Rates of 2 a gag to all 
Eastern P. 
















































Bvery issue of this paper is tected 
wight We shal be ploneed to aleve the ph tes 
tion of articles or items heret 


ot in, provided 
‘proper credit is given to t Nerthwestern Miler.) 


No decision has been rendered in the 
case of the Coopers’ assembly against 
the members of the North Star shop. 


Kennedy & Moloek have purchased 
2,240 acres of timber land in Poinsett 
county, Ark., and will build a stave 
factory. 

The Hardwood-Storage shop is being 
operated about half the time, this be- 
ing done largely on account of giving 
the men work. 

Fitzgibbons & King, manufacturers 
of lumber, staves, heading, etc., at 
Saranac, Mich.. have assigned, chiefly 
because of internal dissensions. 


Isaac Le Sueur has recently bought 
the stock of John Solden in .the Phe- 
nix BbiCo. O. E Du Bois has also 
retired from the Acme Bbl Oo., the 
shop buying the stock. 

The North Star is among the few 
shops enjoying a fall business at pres- 
ent. The Sixth Street shop, which 
was idle part of last week, has resumed 
work again, and is running well up to 
capacity. 

At Mt. Sterling, Ky., the boiler in 
the large saw mill and nogshead factor 
of Josiah Lindsay exploded Dec. 13,kill- 
ing W. D. Stevenson, the superintend- 
ent, and fatally injuring Ben Lindsay, 
aged thirteen. ' 

One of the notable changes that has 
taken place in the Chicago market 
during the past few years is the dis- 
placement of the bucked stave of IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin, by the 
sawed white oak stave of Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Missi sippi, comments 
the Northwestern Lumberman. It is 
asserted that the fo mer was virtually 
crowded out two years ago, and now 
hardly a stave is bucked in the home 
territory and offered in this market. 
At the same time it is admitted that 
the bucked stave is the best, but the 
sawed southern stave is the cheapest, 
and, in these days of active competi- 
tion, that is the consideration that 
counts. The cost of riving the west- 
ern stave precluded retaining its posi- 
tion in favor against the low prices 
that could be, and were, made by man- 
ufacturers who could turn out a prod- 
uct plentifully from cheap.and abund- 
ant timber, and even the ter 
distance of transportation did not 
remove the advan in price. The 
result was to practically destroy the 


oak stave industry in territory con- | Basswood 


tiguous to this market. 

There are now few shops in the city 
running full time, the most of them 
stinting their men to making a cer- 
tain number of barrels per. day. 
The greater portion have a consid- 
erable number of barrels stored, and 
the manufacture has been reduced so 
that it about equals the sales. The 
miils did less last week, and the sales 
and make of barrels fell off a trifle. 

The sales and manufacture for four weeks 


and corresponding time last year, are shown 
below: 


Week Sales, bbls. Make, bbls. 
en 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. 
Dec. 17--...-------- 49,500 64,250 52,300 60,100 
ey a 51,700 46,700 54,000 45,350 
DOe.8. ak 43,350 57,100 61,100 66,000 
| AEM 59,000 41,550 60,500 43,000 
Barrel stock is coming ina d deal 
faster than it is being made into pack- 


ages, and nota little is accumulating 
in storehouses. Few of the shops arein 
the market as purchasers at present, 
and trade is dragging somewhat. Nev- 
ertheless there are some dealers asking 
a fractional advance for oak over 12c 
per set. One shop reports oak to be 
offered very much below this figure, 
but so much so that it can hardly be 
accepted as a legitimate - quotation. 
Heather is reported to be lower from 


the same source, but other shops make j 


no reference to any change from 4}c 





bom set. Elm staves are rally ead 
Ojc being the price f prom nid. 
‘Though the majority of shops are now 


hooping from poles, the supply seems 
to be liberal, with values easy. Shaved 
hoops are less in demand and are 
quoted at $7.50 to $8 per thousand. The 
stock receipts for the week were 59 
cars, divided as follows: Oak staves, 
14 cars; elm staves, 19; heading, 10; 
shaved hoops, 11; hoop poles, 5. 
Following are quotations of stock, delivered in 
Skneapolle : n calculating the number of 
sets of staves to the thousand, we reckon on 62.) 
No. 1 oakst’v’s, with h’d’g, perset § .16 17 
No. 1 elm staves, per Kian ataniie 104@ .11 
Oak staves, without h’d’g, per M - f 
Elm staves, withouth’d’g,perM 6.70 @ ny 


Heading, per set ......--.....-.. d 
Houp > poles, per M ............<. 10.00 @13.50 
Shaved hoops, perM-.-........... 7.50 8.00 
*Heaa linings. per M_-..--....-. 85 40 
Ten-hoop, oak bbis-_.-....... 3844 
Ten-hoop, oak and elm bblis--.. 38 
Ten-hoop, all elm bblis-_-..--.-.. 38 


One-stave barrel___._-..-.....-. 88 
Price of mak’g h’nd bbls on poles 10° @ .15 
Price of h’ping off machine bbls 07 @ .10 

*F. o. b. at ry. 

There is no noticeable improvement 
in the general tone of the Chicago 
market, and no important change 
yaa ores has been made, says the 

orthwestern Lumberman. During the 
week tierces have continued dull, with 
prices ruling lower, but the present 
market justifies previous quotations. 
A concomitant result has been a de- 
creased demand for staves, prices being 
weak and sales few. There is some 
inquiry for square heading, and a fair 
demand for choice cars at full quota- 
tions. Hand-shaved, tierce hoops con- 
tinue scarce. Many coopers whose 
supplies were relied upon to last until 
plentifal receipts from a new crop re- 
sulted in low prices, now find their 
stocks approximately exhausted, and 
are anxiously in search of more, but 
there seems to be a comparatively 
small amount of the old crop yet to 
come forward. Circled heading is in 
fair supply and unchanged in price. 
Manufacturers of ash staves for pork 
barrels would probably find quick sales 
for moderate consignments of these 
goods, there being a requirement for 
such packages for Pains mone and 
pigs’ feet. The fall receipts of these 
staves generally fall short of the de- 
mand. Flour barrel hoops are also 
scarce, and many — are again 
sending in hickory es in the old 
way. They bring from $8 to $9 a 
thousand. Quotations are: 

TIGHT BARREL STOCK. 
Whisky staves, m~lded---.....--.. $35.00@37.50 
Tierce, sawed and listed, dry -.... 22.00@24.00 




















Pork, sawed and listed__...._..... 18 00@19 00 
Tierce, bucked 17.00@19.00 
‘Tierce, bucked and listed _........ 23 24.00 
Pork, bucked and listed__------- 18.00@20.00 
IMIS, MOURIO niknnk oe dccecennane 
Pork, square ss 4 
wood, square syrup---...-.... x 
Tierce, circled, per be ete cheats 134% 14 
Pork, circled ll 124% 
HOOPS. 
Hickory, tierce, per M..........-.. 18.00@14.00 
Oak wo : th 11.00@ 18.69 
EARLS SPEER .00@ 11.00 
Oak.” 9.00@10.50 
Pork box straps 13.00 





FLOUR BARREL STOCK. 














Oak staves 6.00 
Elm 5.25 
Elm, 30-inch 5.25@ 5.50 
Oak and elm, No. 2-...--.....-.... 8.00@ 3.50 
wood heading, per set........ 04 
Oak 04 
Oak and elm, No. 2__-..----._--... 0244 























H 
Hickory flour hoops, per M__-.-.... 6.50@ 7.50 
Flat ro 5\4 ft 3.25@ 3.50 
Fiat ash, 644 ft 3.50@ 3.75 
Coiled elm, 6% ft, prime _--..-___- 6.00@ 6.50 
No. 2 4.50@ 5.00 
HEAD LININGS. 
Fifty-inch, per M ~.....-.---.-.--.. 13 2.00 
as Na te} — 85 
White ash sta n * on F 7.00@ 
ves, per M -......... I 8.00 
Ash, square heading, 12-inch_---_- 7.00@ 8.00 
Ash, square, 16-inch__.........____ 9.00 
Ash, square, 20-inch__-.-._.._.____ 12.50@13.50 
BUTTER TUBS. 
re each 22 
‘orty- F 21 
Twenty-five-lb . mf 18 





An Ancient Affair. . - 





A Canadian exc 5 co fo “Tt was 
recéntly discovered by the Geo. T. 
Smith Middlings Purifier Co. that the 


only mill in Sherbrooke; Ontario, is 
one gri gn Reems with one of the 
identical used by the children of 





a ne eee 
2 feet in diameter by 6 inches thick 
the lower one is the ‘concave’ 
stone and the upper one, fitted to it, 
called the ‘condemn’ stone, and 
turned from right to left by a bullock 
working a wooden handle. It is said, 
indeed, that the origin of these stones 


° 


a 


London, are doing what little business 
there is to be got. The last named ‘has 
recently introduced a pneumatic sys- 
tem oY sorting the products of the vari- 
ous breaks, the result of which is to 
greatly improve the break flour, the 

eteriorating portion being kept sepa- 


can be traced back to the time of Abra- | rate. 


ham, when they were used by that 
triarch and his wife Sarah when 
welling in the tents near P. > 
The stones are well worn, but the 
seem to have suited the simple-mind- 
ed, condemn miller, who, by the way, 
is said to be partly French-Canadian 


and partly Highland Scotch. All this |” 


is to be changed, as the stones are to 
be replaced by rollers. The stones 
will’ be taken to Stratford and be on 
exhibition at the Smith company’s 
shops as samples of a Freneh-Ca: n 
miller’s tools. 




















The wheat trade has been lacking in 


‘animation this week, but prices have 


not lost anything of the recent ad 
vance. Buyers have tried hard to ob- 
tain a concession in prices, but have 
failed to doso, holders remaining very 
firm and by no means pressing their 
wheat forward. The advices from 
America have also been of a nature to 
check any downward movement here, 
for we are told that the young winter 


‘wheat in the principal states, such as 


Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, 
is in a very serious condition, owing to 
the drought, and that the average 
sown is also less than last year. How- 
ever this a be, the. present power- 
ful influence is undoubtedly that which 
I pointed out in my last week’s letter, 
viz: the certainty of our winter sup- 
plies being very short of our require- 
ments. During the past four weeks, 
ind I calculate that our supplies 
from abroad have been at least 1,600,000 
bus below our requirements. This 
state of things cannot exist without 
some effect on oy being felt, al- 
though we are told that we must pre- 
pare in the spring, say in April or June 
next for large supplies of Russian 
wheat, for a i quantity of Austral- 
ian wheat, and if the Indian crop be a 

d one, for large offers from thence. 

this combination of _ circumstances 
should happen to prove true, it is evi- 
dent that they will have some effect. 
But first of ali Russia has by no means 
fulfilled our early expectations of large 
supplies; and secondly, the Indian 
crop, according to latest accounts, is 
not likely to oe @ good one ; ees, 6 
another deficient winter wheat crop in 
America, which is possible, not to say 
likely from present appearances, would 
far outweigh any increased Australian 
surplus. 

* * 


The new Weiss purifier, which is the 
invention of a rlin engineer, is 
making a certain headway in this 
country. I described its general prin- 
ciples in one of my recent letters, its 
main feature being that it acts without 
— blast or exhaust, the separation 
being effected by means of sieves and 
a slight air movement or current, pro- 
duced by an elastic cover above the 
sieve, loosely put on, in which a 
“wavy”? movement is caused by the 
eccentric motion of the sieve. No 
stive room is needed with this ma- 
chine, which, I am told, is particular] 

on fine middlings or dunst. 

ear that one of your leading Ameri- 
can mill builders has a representative 
in England just now who is mg oe | to 
obtain the sole agency for the United 
States. The sum asked by the in- 
ventor for the American patent is, 
however, ridiculously high. Apart 
from this machine there is very little 
new in milling machinery on this side, 
and indeed very little activity in mill 
building generally.. Simon, of Man- 


chester, the indefatigable, as he is 








* ** 

First-class diplomas were awarded 
by the American exhibition in Lon- 
don to the Geo. T. Smith Middlin 
Purifier Co., the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co. of Moline and Stout, Mills & Tem- 


le. PANIS. 
London, Dec. 5. 
BOSTON LETTER. 


There has been but little doing in 
flour in this market during the past 
week, the tone being very dull, with 
buyers’ views away down. The mills 
have nominally been holding at the 
same prices, but the fact that the trade 
will not buy, is having its effect, and 
in some instances agents have been in- 
structed to shade a trifle to tempt 
buyers. This haz been done and some 
light transactions have been effected 
in this way, but the —e is weak, 
and the trade will not take hold freely 
at any reasonable figures. The gen- 
eral holiday business in -Ohristm1s 
goods tends to take about all of the at- 
tention away from flour, and dealers 
are anxious to keep their bills down as 
much as possible until after the new 
year. The trade does not see any ad- 
vantage to be gained by making pur- 
chases now of goods that will not be 
needed for some time, so are satisfied 
to let the future take care of itself. and 
remain quiet for the present. While 
the bulk of the large mills have been 
oe astrong front, and not of- 
ering to sell flour except at their own 
prices, numberless smaller miils have 
been working off their surplus at con- 
siderably lower figures, and all this 
has tended to keep buyers from suffer- 
ing and helped to check any excite- 
ment that would arise from the firm 
feeling of the other mills. Many 
agents complain that they have not 
had a fair chance at the business, as 
their limit has been above the views of 
the trade, which has been able to sup- 
ply pressing wants from these lower 
ty mills, and thus the boom that 

as been attempted, has existed mostly 
on paper, as they have seen very little 
of it in reality. There has been but 
little done in flour here since the last 
advance was made, one reason being 
that the trade as a rule had bought 
quite fair supplies before the last ten 
cents was put on. At present some of 
the principal Minneapolis spring pat- 
ent mills are nominally asking $5.20@ 
5.25, but it is reported that on the 
quiet they would be willing to drop a 
little at $5.15@5.20. At anything 
above $5, there is not much call for 
spring patents, although the trade 
might pay as high as $5.10@5.15 for 
some special brands on which there is 
@ re trad 








e. There is now more 
doubt regarding the future in the 
minds of buyers than was the case a 
week or so ago, and the feeling is 
growing stronger that when the mills 
get caught up on their old orders, they 
will have to drop down a little to kee 
from accumulating stocks. Certain it 
is that the trade here is working on 
that supposition, and shows no desire 
to buy except as obliged to. Agents 
returning from their drumming 
throughout the east = a t 
business, and say that dealers down 
that way have very fair — to 
meet their present wants. say 
that the high price of mill has 
caused a great falling off in its use by 
farmers, who have using some 
cheaper substitute, as they can not af- 
ford to use it at its present cost. Deal- 
ers throughout e east have not 
much milifeed on hand, but they do 
not teem disposed to buy, as they find 
it hard work to sell at present prices. 
On ’change the flour corner is very 
quiet, with nothing of importance; to 
note, but the oat men have been hav- 
ing quite a little excitemeat over their 
advanced standard on No. 2 whites. 
When the standard was raised, several 
of the largest oat dealers objected very 
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psp buy No. 2 white oats in the 
_ The vote was 


. of their goods up to the cost of ship- 


. houses; two barns; one store building; granary, 
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. miil property held and advertised for the last 
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as they claimed that they 


west that would pass the de here:/ 
d over their heads, 
upon which they immediately pulled 
out of the market and put the price 


the same oats from the west here. 

tickled the dealers who had voted 
for the higher standard, until it was 
found out that these dealers who had 
put up their prices to the cost to ship, 
owned nearly all the cash oats in Bos- 
ton. Then they were not so happy. 
The effect of drawing about 250, 
bus of oats out of the market, put 
prices right up to the limited 
and now are buying their _—— 
at 2}c advance, the result of the higher 
standard. BUNKER. 

Boston, Dec. 17. 


Special Notices. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


One 26 hp Rice automatic engine, one 40 h 
boiler, and 80 ft smoke stack as been use 
about five months, and is in good condition, W. 
H. Getchell & (o., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 
One hundred and sixty horse power Wright en- 
e. in perfect order, as good as new. The 
right engine has a eee second to none 
for use in flour mills. Fiy wheel 16 feet diame- 
ter, 26 inch face, size of cylinder, 20x42. Address 
B. M., Northwestern Miller. 


FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


“Gregson’s Austin Roller Mill.” The best wa- 
ter power, west of Lanesboro and south of Min- 
neapolis, in the stste. Present capacity 50 to 75 
bbls per day; has turned out 125 bbis per day, and 
has power for 300 bbis of flour. For particulars 
address E. B. Crane, Austin, Minn. 




















CONVEYOR FLIGHTS. 


We are prepared to furnish the 
best flight in the market, in any 
quantity or size. We defy com- 
petition. Prices satisfactory. 
Write for price list. 


Cox & Homer 
Corner Second Street and Sixth Ave. 8. E., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





STAVE 


, COOPERS’ 
TOOLS. 








BENJ. F. HORN, 
Staves, Heading and Hoops, Head Linings, 


THE ST. LOUIS BARREL HEATER, 
Patent Hoops, Barrel Nails and Staples. 
Office, Shops and Warehouses, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. St. Louis Office, 216 Pine St. 





FOR RENT. 
Cream City Roller Flouring Mill. 


Centrally located in the business part of the 
city, at corner of East Water and Chicago streets, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The land on which the 
mill stands, is 80 feet front on East Water street, 
and extends back of same, with 140 feet, to Mil- 
waukee river. Docked, and with every facility 
for shipping and coal storage. The building 
is 55x95 feet, four stories and basement, stone 
foundation standing on piles. Bui ding of unus- 
ual strength, frame being of heavy timbers. It 
has recently been rebuilt, and is now a first class 
roller mill. 12 double rolls, all modern machin- 
erc and impro-ements. Capacity 300 barrels per 
day. The mill was operated some three or four 
months after rebuilding, demonstrating its ca- 
pacity, and in . and economy of work is 
not surpassed, if equaled. The engine, boilers, 
and machinery are of ample power, and in com- 
plete order, and altogether the mill is an easy. 
smooth running, economical plant, and well 
handled, must prove profitable to the operator. 
Its proximity to the depots and elevators, and its 
capacity for storage of wheat, offal and flour, are 
most important features. Application to the un- 
dersigned, either personally, or by letter, will 
have fear a‘tention. 

ATTHEW KEENAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE. 


The most complete Case roller mill in Ne- 
braska. Capacity, 50 bbls. Corliss engine and 
improved outfit all through. Local trade lar.,e 
enough to run the mill. Will sell for part cash, 
balance = terms to suit purchaser. Pg me mf 
reasons for selling. Address Geo. H. Bowring, 
Stuart, Neb. 


MILL TO RENT. 


To rent to an acceptable party, on very favor- 
able terms, 350 barrel flour mill. Water power 
in abundance. Located in good — country. 
Recently fitted throughout with Noye’s patent 
roller process. Large cooper shop. For her 
information, address Flour Mill, P. O. Box 1592, 
Philadelphia. 


TO MILL OWNERS. 


The Northwestern Operative Millers’ Associa- 
tion has on its list some of the best millers in 
Minneapolis who would like tosecure positions 
in coun’ and mill owners desiring com- 
petent men, either to take cha of their mills 
or for other places, are solici to correspond 
with F. A. Tee, secretary of Employment 
Bureau, Police Headquarters, Minneapolis. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
For sale cheap, a first class roller mill, located 
in a rapidl town with county seat, and 
in one of the most thickly settled an: good 
est wheat growing counties of South ota. 
Local wheat more than enough to run the mill. 
Exchange business of 40,000 bus per year. The 
local trade takes the entire uct, flour and 
Ls uiring but little capital 
torun. The propery be sold cheap, as the 
proprietor has other and r interests to look 
, which demand his en‘ ai ion. The 
mill will pay for itself in three or four years. 
For description and further details, address Box 
820, Ashton, Dakota 


* FOR SALE. 


15,000 will buy the Turkey Creek water power 
rolier mills; 320 acres of land, 80 acres of walnut 
and other timer, very valuable; three dwelling 











F 





aside from mill storage, for 5,000 bus of grain, 
mill aoe? about 2,000 bus; pure soft Spring 
water ; 1 cleared from July 1, 1885, to Ju'y 1, 
1887, over — Also, for sale, stock of g«neral 
merc! . several lots and store building 24 
by 80 feet, three miles from mill in the new rail- 
road town of :: ¢ —h on the Mulrane ex- 
tension of the C. K. & W. railway. with the best 
fa. country in the state surrounc ing it. The 


_— at $20,000. For particulars address Stiles 
ros., Springvale, Pratt county, Kansas. 





Second-Hand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 


Two No. 5 Morgan scourers, in good 
condition ; one three-roller mill; dust 
collectors; also a number of rolls of 

d make, and various other second- 
d machinery. Allin good condition 
and will be sold at a bargain. Address 


C. A. PILLSBURY & CO., 


QUAKER CITY 


DOUBLE REDUCTION 


Grinding Mill 


CORN and COB, FEED 
and TABLE MEAL. 
Send for circular. 
A.W.sTRAUB&CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
HOLIDAY FOLDER? 


== She's a Daisy.== | 








It is the most complete price list of ‘| 
Specia)ties in this line ever issued. q 
You want a nice Ivory Inspector |} 
with neat ket case for a holiday {jj 
resent. This cut shows full size. || 
omptly mailed on receipt of postal |!) 
note for $3.50. With fancy monogram, |! 
engraved, $4. With Inspector’s Flour | 
Test and engraved to order ey Ag He 
Write and get the complete list. 


The H. J. Deal Specialty Co. | 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


THea aa 
ila! if 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Patented Sept., 1886.) 


For FIRING SLACK 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHAMBERS’ PATENT 
Barrel Heater 


and TIGHT BARRELS. 
MAIN and CHAMBERS STREETS, | % 





Saves TIME, FUEL, 
LABOR, SPACE; burns 
Wood, Coke, Hard or 
Soft Coal; has DIRECT 
DRAFT and is always 
clean. ONE Heater 
does the work of any 
FIVE OTHERS. Bar- 
rels placed on MOVA- 
BLE Platform which 
is raised by pulley and 
weight into Heater con- 
sisting of HANGING 
FIRE BOWL surround- 
ed by DOUBLE DRUMS 
peculiar construc- 
tion. Send for circular. 














H. N. SAYLOR, 


DEALER IN 


SLACK BARREL 
AND HEADING, SHAVED 


Shops, 14th and Wash Streets. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Office and Warehouse, Nos. 1920 and 1922 Walnut St., 


STAVES 


AND PATENT HOOPS, 


Head Linings and Tress Hoops, Nails and Staples, and Manu- 
ufacturer of Slack Barrel Cooperage. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Orders promptly filled. 








Chamfe: 


Stave Saws. 


, Howeling and Orozing Machin ? 
Join oop Drivers, Heading Jointe Heading Dresse Beer Stave / 
Benders, Stave Cutters, Leveling and Trussing zs hines, Cylinder \ 
" ws, etc. zi 


Stave, Barrel, Keg and Hogshead Machinery. 


E. & B. HOLMES, 


BUFFALO, - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BARREL 


MACHINERY. 





N. Y., 


Stave Dressers, Stave 











Correspondence solicited. 


STAVES AND J{EADING. 


KILN DRIED STOCE. 


C. W. ALTHOUSE & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MICH. 





Northwestern : Operative : Millers’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
Officers—Presid Wm. 3 vice 
dent, C. A. or kg ay gg 9 Bi es. 


AL ; 
urer, Jacob Krum; H. W. Mills, assistant secre- 
bureau; ¥F. J. Calle’ essncons oak tadnaer 
accident benefit burea: 


mt a. 
Meetin, First Sunday of each month at 228 
Wash: m avenue (over NORTHWESTERN Miti- 
office millers of 


cH Minneapo. AH 
the Northwest invited to join. Blank applica- 
tions may. be had of secretary. 


















rr TA\W.A.LOVELAND 
7 1 NGRAVING 


23 FOURTH STS. 
ROOMS 86-87 SrutmanBux. 


Do ite 
pA KINO 




















The Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire jas. Go. 





CANTON, OHIO. 


RISKS ASSUMED ON FLOUR MILLS AND 


ELEVATORS ONLY. 


indemnity at actual cost. Information as to plan and 
rates promptly and cheerfully furnished on app! 


JOHN F. CLARK, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


JOHN W. HAHN, 
President 
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‘| CHEAP. 
'| Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


EASILY APPLIED. 





BY USING 


The Patent FRICTION COVERING for Pulleys. 





NO RIVETS. 


KEEP YOUR BELTS FROM SL 


PING 


EFFECTIVE. 


THE NATIONAL PULLEY COVERING CO., 
Bowly’s Wharf and Wood St., Baitimore, Md. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





for Sale. 
‘| WRITE for CIRCULARS. 











State and County Rights | 





[MPROV ED Cas € wri | 
VERY SUPERIOR Ee 


EUABLEMA Cini 
HAS Stood Over 


EARS TES 
















sttuas 
il 


* 


| 


dll isaac 


a 


a 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


——— 





Ramet & Record, 


29 Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS - 


Furnishers of All Styles of Round 
and Square Elevators. 





© Over Two Hundred - 


—-oF ouR— 


Paees| CIRCULAR ELEVATORS 


IN OPERATION IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


FURNISHED ON SHORT Norion. 





WIRE BOLTING CLOTH 


Steel, Brass and Plated. 


MANUFACTURED 


BRAN DUSTER CLOTH, 


BY 


Hational Wire # |ron (fo. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Wire Cloth Bolts made up in first-class manner. 
Write for prices before ordering elsewhere. 








Best Mill on Earth 


FOR GRINDING 





And Don’t Forget It. 





Steam Users’ Manual sent free 
to those mentioning the 
Northwestern Miller. 





MACHINISTS. 
FOUNDERS AND MILL 
FURNISHERS. 


"chao Bungee ad 
303-3ll South Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. 


\ 
M\\: a | wl 
' 
' 
i RA N se, 
= “SF 
i i 





CSINCINNATYI, GO. 
Manufacturers of the 


“Hero” Vertical Boiler-Feeders, | 


—AND— 


“STANDARD” 1 
DUPLEX 







ps) Bak 


Send for descriptive circulars, 





Tiwi 


Ghas, Kasstoer & Go| x: 


islow). All 
application. Ad 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 





KANSAS MILL OWNERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ith headquarters at Orrawa, Kansas, insures nothing but Mills and Grain Elevators, and 
tes SAFE and CHEAP IN SURANCE; (the indemnity is first-class, and the cost of 

good mii! risks in Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas invited to join. Blankssent on 


ROBERT ATKINSON, Secretary, Ottawa Kansas. 








ATOR Y REE ETS 
re * AVERY a 
PERFECTION 


PATENTED 


SEAMLESS STEEL 
ALLCORNERS ROUNDS 





‘‘BUCKET SHOP DECISION.” seauumss 


STEEL BUCKETS are the ye made. INSIST on having 


them put in all contracts. 


sample. 


THE AVERY 


ey are not expensive. Send for 


ELEVATOR BUCKET CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


BRANCH OFFICE—312 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
Eow. P. Attis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Northwestern Agents, 


Purchasers 


McGOWAN 
PUMP CO. 





3 





Th 
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STILWELL’S | 


PATENT LIME EXTRACTING = 


Heater # Filter 


aianes 


Is the Only Lime Extracting 
Heater that will 


Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers 

















REMOVING ALL IMPURITIES FROM THE 
| WATER BEFORE IT ENTERS 
| THE BOILER. 


| Thoroughly Tested! 
li over » 3,000 


OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 











This cut is a fac simile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary lime water, when 
the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


illustrated Catalogue Free. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


' W. A. CLARKE, N. W. Agent, 222 Third Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





IPOOLE: &- HUNT'S 


=——; LG FFeL>= 


Turbine Water Wheel, 


Made of best materials and in the best 
style of workmanship. 


MACHINE - MOLDED 


ee» MILL GEARING 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any gree | oe or pitch, 
moulded by our own special machinery. 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers 
Of the LATEST and MOST IMPROVED designs. 


Steam hgines, Boilers, Saw Mills, 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
N. B.—Special attention given to Shipping facilities the best in all directions. 


HEAVY GEARING. POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md, 


That Wonderful Water Wheel 
THE DOUBLE PERFECTION. 


Will place it side by side with any other turbine and if it fails to beat it we 
forfeit our whee! We guarantee 80 per cent at one-half, three- 
quarters and full gate. Absolutely tight gate. No clogging with trash. 
Needs no penstock. Never wears out. Has not so little as even a bolt 
under water pressure. 














You don’t pay for it until it does all we say i in your own mill before your own eyes 


Don’t fail to write us for full particulars. You will save yourself 
costly mistakes and hun reds of dollars. Circulars free. 


C. RIDGWAY & SON, Coatesville, Pa. 








The Mawhood Roller Mill 


A NEW ROLLER MILL—THE BEST YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 








* * 


IMPROVED 


Silent Belt 


NEW AUTOMATIC FEED. 


Modern FLOURING MILL 
MACHINERY in all its 
BRANCHES. 


* 





Results : Guaranteed 























RICHMOND CITY MILLWORKS 


RICHAAOND, INDIANA. 
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noon 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 21. 

The weak feeling which prevailed in 
the wheat markets early in the week 
has given place to a stronger tone and 
with active trading prices have ad 
vanced some, ail attempts to force 
them lower having been stubbornly 
resisted. The movement to market 
continues heavy in the northwest, but 
an early decline is looked for and con- 
servative men freely predict a consid- 
erable advance from present quota- 
tions in the near future. The condi- 
tions usually prevailing at this season 
are less marked than of late years, and 
the uncertainty as to the course of 
values seems to be more strongly felt 
than for some time. 

*WHEAT.—The highest and lowest 
wheat prices by grade on ’change dur- 
ing the week ending to-day, closing 
prices, and the prices one year ago 
were : 








Dec. 22, 
Highest. Lowest. Closing. 1886. 


No. 1 hard__.... 75%. 78% 75% 753 
No. 1 northern___ 78 71 73 7354 
No. 2 northern__- 71 69 71 7014 


*These prices are on wheat in store. Wheat 
on track, 44@Ic per bu higher. 

Futures were strong, in sympathy 
with cash wheat, January 1 hard c'os- 
ing at 75}c, February at 77c and May 
at 81fc. January 1 northern closed at 
73c, February at 74}c and May at 79c. 
January 2 northern closed at 71c, Feb- 
ruary at 72}c and May at 77c. Corn 
closed at 44@45c, oats at 28@30c and 
nh at 46@62c, all by sample. 

FLOUR.—There has been a marked 
improvement in the demand from 
abroad and cable offers are 3@6d higher 
than those of Monday. Considerable 
business has been done at the advance. 
The domestic markets are very dull, 


with buyers fighting for concessions. | @ 


Quotations at the mills for car or 
round lots are: Patents, $4.35@4.50; 


straights, $3.80@4.10; first bakers’, | Hull 


$3.70@3.85; second bakers’, $3@3.20; 
best low grades, $2@2 20 in bags; re 
dog, $1.60@1.80, in bags. 


4a@r-These quotations are on flour in barrels, 


except as stated. The rule is to discount 25c per | g) 


bbl for 280 and 140 lb jute bags, 20c for 98 lb cot- 
ton sacks, 15c for 49 lb cotton sacks, 10c for 2444 
Ib cotton sacks, and 15c for 49 lb paper sacks, In 
half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 

MILLSTUFF—Is less active and low- 
er, but is moving well. Bulk bran 
closed at $13@14 25 and shorts at $14.50 
@16.60 per ton. 


s .@ 
The table below gives the direct ex- 


ports of flour to foreign countries from 
Minneapolis for a series of weeks end- 











ing on the dates given : 
1887, Bbls.| 1886 
2. 46.000|/ Dec. 
Dec. 10-- -- 45,550 
Dec. 3... -- 37,750| Dec. 
Nov. 26............ 43,150 
| 48,750 
Nov. 13_........... 6900 
Nov. 5.......----. 66,900 
Oct. 29... -- 73,000 
Oct. 22... -- 71,100 
Oct. 15... - 66,900 
yt, 64,750 ¥ 
eae eee 60,500/Oct. 2._....-....__ 62, 
Sept. 26 ..nccsonae 50,900/Sept. 23.....-.____ 63,400 
| eee 49,200/Sept. 18___._...... 55,470 
* * 


The wheat in elevators in Minneap- 
olis, as reported by the chamber of 
commerce, as well as the stock at. St. 
Paul and Duluth, is shown below: 











Dec. 17. Dec. 10. 
NG. 1 hard, be. cscs 2,338,804 2,294,987 
No. 1 northern, bus__.-_..._ 2,367,527 2,217,687 
No. 2 northern, bus-....__. 1,508,111 1,433 931 
No. 3 bus 37,247 48,284 
Rejected, bus —...._-....___. 42,791 30,427 
Special bins, bus-._.....____ 1,543,444 1,409,386 
WI icici cs engians *7,839,927 *7,434,655 
Amount in store same date 
POR ccccncnnvitn sites 6,326,862 6,216,136 


*These Sgures do not include a considerable 
quantity of wheat in Reizete elevators and on 
track, nor that in mill bins. 

ST. PAUL. 
Dec. 21. Dec. 14. Dec. 7. 
In elevators, bus.... 300,000 275,000 260,000 
Same date last year. 695,000 680,000 567,000 
DULUTH. 
Dec.17. Dec. 10. Dec. 3. 
In store, bus_....... 5,389,745 4,326,863 3,416,183 
ame date last year. 8,714,018 8,275,589 7,834,667 


ae | Winter—first paten 


sho 
ee 


The following were the réceipte at 
and shipments from Minneapolis for 
the wi ending on the dates given : 


RECEIPTS. Sept. 1 to 

Des 20. Dec.13. Dec.-20. 
Wheat, bus-........ 1,183,840 1,260,560 . 24,189,300 
Flour, bbis......... 645 410 8,745 
Millstuff, tons...... 160 187 2,284 
SHIPMENTS. Sept. 1 to 


NOR seats 358,400. 18,080 5 223,460 
Flour, bbls.--_-_--- 121,965 118,782 2,244,085 
‘uff, tons_-.--. 8,455 8,656 66,764 


* * 

The visible supply of grain in the 
United States and Oanada, and in 
transit by water, as compiled by the 
secretary of the Chicago board of 
trade, was as follows on the dates 
named : 


Bus. Dec. 17, ’87. Dec. 10,87. Dec. 18, ’86. 
43,240,442 42,004,182 61,460,330 





~ 5,545,141 «5,109,004 «12,064,642 
= 6,161,978 6,299,264 5,098,542 
= "280,119 293,159 440, 
8,250,473 8,597,757 «2,951,754 
Wheat increase for the week, 1,236,260 bus. 
* * 


Rail freights show no change, but an 
advance of 2}c is probable east of 
Chicago, to take effect Jan. 2. The 
Milwaukee is billing sacked flour at its 
actual weight now, and the other lines 
will probably follow suit. Burlington 
and Minnesota & Northwestern rates 
are quoted. All rail and lake and rail 




















rates are as follows (in cents per 100 
pounds) : 

Via Mil 

across 

Minneapolis to All rail. Lake. 
=e 7 =, ah 
Buffalo 22 25 
Alban 31 34 
New York 82 854 
Philadelphia -.........-+.....+. 80: 33 
Boston 87 40 
Baltimore 29 82 
Portland 87 4044 





Ocean business is dull and will not 
be improved by the advance of 3@6c 
which goes into effsct Dec. 27. Quo- 
tations are as follows (in cents per 100 
pounds) : 


Via Via Via Via 
Bos- Balti- Phila- 





33.00 ania 
35.0 35.00 acim 
35.00 35.00 35.00 
qos, , ae eS 
pets 35.00 pee 
ais sistas 89.00 
aan fi okie 
Londonderry ---.. 5171 aeomte en ate 
Cork ......---.=.-. 54.58 eS ste pee” 
ieaendoemascnninenasiacs 53.13 onan poo oeam 
Rotterdam —-..... 39.00 eons 39.00 dicks 
rdam_....... 40.00 «m= ee innit 
Bremen --.....-... 42.00 pres aatkans ian 
Hamburg--...-... 41.00 distin enti ‘iat 
Aberdeen._....... 53.13 nakees conse pee 





The Glasgow Market. 


yinnetel cable report to the NorTHWESTERN 
ILLER from F. & J. Cassels, flour importers, 53 
Waterloo street.) 


GLasGow, Dec. 21.—There is no quo- 





have continued to favor buyers. 
Spot prices per 280 Ibs, delivered 


goo | rms, are: Spring—first patents, 28s 


61; second patents, 27s; straights, 26s 
6d; prime bakers’, 24s 6d ; second ba- 
kers’, 23s 6d ; low grades, 1486d@20s 6d. 
ts, 283 6d; second 

tents, 278° 6d; extra fancy, 26s; 
ancy, 243 94@25s 3d; choice, 23s 9d; 


- Sore | family 21s 94@22s 3d; Canada pat- 
65,880 ents, 25s 94@26s 3d. 





The Boston Market. 





Special telegraphic report from H. B. Good- 
win’ :— 15 In street. Consignments so- 


Boston, Dec. 21.—The market is very 
dull and sales have been light. Job- 
bers buy only from day to ay. in small 
lots to fill up.assortments. . Christmas 
pping engages. attention, to the 

ect of wholesale business. Travel- 
ing men report that trade through- 
out New England is fully as dull as in 
this market and no activity is looked 
for until after the opening of the new 
year. On winter wheat flours there is 
a noticeable disposition on the part of 
millers to allow some concession in 
prices. There is no Senge in prices 
on spring wheat flours. Choice pat- 
ents are offering at $5 and Minneapolis 
millers are offering fancy patents at 
$5. 10@5. 20. 
Quotations are as follows: Spring— 





Minnesota patents, extra fancy and 
favorite brands, $5@5.20; Minnesota 


table change in flour values, but prices | i 


and Mpg — a epics pede —_ hy 
; nneso ney 8 

‘400; Minnesota and Wisconsin 
bakers’ clears, , $4@425; common 
and shipping extras, $8@3 50; red 
dog and superfine, $2.50@3. Win- 
ters—St. Lo Illinois, In and 
Ohio patents, $4.60@4.85; St. Louis 
and Illinois roller straights, $4 25@4 50; 
St. Louis and Illinois roller clears, 
$4@4.25; Ohio and Indiana roller 
straights, $4.25@4.40; Ohio and Indi- 
ana roller - clears, @4.25; New 
York state and Michigan roller 
on $4.15@4.40 ; New York state 
and ichigan roller clears, $4@4.20; 
Michigan stone ground, $4 05@4.15; 
common to choice extras, $3@3.60; 
superfine, $275@3. Millstuff—Spring 
wheat bran, bulk, per ton, $21.25@21.75; 
winter, $22.25@22.50; spring wheat 
middlings, bulk, per ton, $21.75@22; 


432 | winter, $22.50@23.50. 





The Lindeke Mill Matter. 





We gladly make room for the follow- 
ing letter from our Jackson friends 
anent the Lindeke mill matter. They 
state that they are not by any means 
satisfied with the two articles pub- 
lished in this paper on this subject. 
The last article was principally com- 
posed of Mr. Smith’s letter, and if they 
are not satisfied with it, we are sorry, 


.| although we do not blame them. The 


charge that we will not treat a St 


‘| Paul mill fairly, because we live in 


Minneapolis, is very amusing. We re- 
iterate the statement that we have no 
interest in this matter except to give 
our readers “straight goods’ We told 
the truth a3 far as we could learn it, in 
our report on the test fizzle. We did 
not want to antagonize the Smith com- 

y, nor to favor the Allis company 

f the report does not suit our Jackson 
friends, we are sorry, but we can not 
help it. Mr. Smith has laid his case 
before the pubiic. Mr. Harrison gives 
his version. We have g ven our own. 
Our readers are a competent jury and 
can make up their own verdict. We 
a that everybody can not be sat- 
isfied in a case of this kind. Weoc 
cupy a position similar to that of a 
base ball umpire in these matters, and 
it frequently happens that both sides 
in the game and the audience as wel 
fall on the unfortunate umpire an 
distribute bim over the grounds. 
Sometimes the umpire deserves this 
treatment and sometimes he does not. 
In this case the audience, which con- 
sists of our readers, is pretty well sat 
isfied that we meant fair play for all 
concerned, and therefore we are dis- 
posed to take the criticisms of the par- 
ticipants philosophically, hoping that 
when the next match comes off the 
result will please everybody. The re- 
vag tg the way, will be printed first 
in this paper and will be given to the 
ublic as it —o to us, even if we 

ose the friendship of every advertiser 
we have : 

Jackson, Mich., Dec. 19, 1887. 
Editor Northwestern Miller : 

Impartiality is a very attractive costume to 
masquerade in, but to carry out the deception 
successfully, it is oesirable, if not absolutely nec- 
essary, that the parties whose interest Lis to 
“locate” _ shovld be unsophisticated to a 
moderate degree. We are not by any means sat- 
isfied that in the two articies published in the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER with reference to the 
so-called tests of the Lindeke mill, certain Min- 
neapolis parties we — to bay bem Fame 

nm c 
Gerhaps this was foo mach to ox Tn view of 
the fact that Minneapolis having assured herselr 
for so long a time that really flour mils 


good 
could only be found within her corporate limits, 
now finds her claim successfully chailenged by 


infrequently inspires sisterly etings. Asa 
citizen of the junior city, your bias is pardona- 
ble, and perhaps praiseworthy, but the matter 
in question is of interest outside of the two min- 
nesota vil and this being the case, we felt 
that it was not too much to —— that you would 
forget, or at least furego petty local jealousies in 
your reference to it. 

As the above sufficiently indicates the animus 
of your remar’s, we beg to call your attention 
to some mis-statements of facts. In your first 
article youincluded Wm Sherer of Minneapo- 
hs among the “visiting statesmen,” the truth 
being that he was not a member of the party at 
all. but simply happened to be on the train 
which brought the delegation home from St. 
Paul. We were very much surprised to le?rn 


not expect te hear of his being e: in any 

but straightforward, legitimate transactions ; 

and we are g'ad to know that our confidence in 

his honesty and fairness can remain unimpaired. 

In the current issue of the NorRTHWESrERN 

MILLER you dodge the facts b —ane that your 
hed at the 





first article was not publis' solicitation 
of Mr. Harrison, while we ate paroonsé to prove 
that the article, or a portion of it, was ed 


her sister city, in the affectionate spirit that not | 1 


fool al the peop'e 


by him, and presumably not for your private in- 
formation only. In the same issue you give the 
names of the gentlemen com: the commit- 
tee, and while you do not say inso many: words 
that all these gentlemen were; pre at St. 
Paul, that is the impression you'seek to conv 

and do convey. The is, as you know an 

knew. that Mr Zimmerman did not go to St. 
Paul at all.. We don’t by any means kiiow all 
the millers in Minneapolis, but such of them as 
we do kuow, are a competent, to act as 
judges in testing anv mill, and we should have 
the utmost confidence in the verdict they might 
r-nder. Among so many, however, there may 
be some of a ere 1t kind, and inasmuch as the 
names of judges had been mentioned when the 
— of testing the Lindeke mill was first 

‘ ,»and as neither Geo. Tileston or Fred 
Zimmerman were among the party who went to 
St. Paul to act as judges, the millers selected b; 
our competitors. without: notice to us, for this 
office, be ng strangers to us, we naturally looked 
on the transaction with a good deal of suspicion; 
and we may add that nothi since 
Jearaed in regard to it has rded any reason 
for changing our first impression of its character. 

Don’t underst:nd that we object to your pitch- 
ing into us. We are able to tare care of our- 
se.ves; but please state facts as they are. 

We are this morning in receipt of a ietter from 
Mr. Lindeke, which we enclose hérewith, and 
with reference to which we beg to say that we 
shall be glad to have the test made at any tim 
but it must be made fairly, on due not'ce to al 
parties interested, and conducted by reputable 
and competent judges, so chosen that the man- 
ner of their selection shall not throw suspicion 
in advance on the trustworthiness of the conclu- 
sion they may reach; and there must be none of 
the smart aleck “‘funny”’ work which character- 
ized the recent performance Yours res: y, 

Geo. T. Smiru M. P. Co. 


Office Lindeke Roller Mills, 
St Paul, Minn. Dec. 16, 1887. 
Geo. T. Smith M. P. Co , Jackson, Mich: - 
Gentlemen: —In No. 25, page 648, of the week- 
ly NorTHwesTeRN MiuuerR, I found quite an 
interesiing i‘'em about the deke test 
— by Edw. = prom Seng As 
am getting very interes n these a en 
I wished to ask the G. T smith M. P. Go. to mi 
in this matter and go ahead with the test, as soon 
as ible, and we will back you in every hon- 
orable way. As we have told you before, the 
mill is at your disposal and we will further sa; 
that we have made a test since that, at two - 
ferent times, and both times the result was: still 
better than the test sent to you and published 
by you. Trusting to get an early answer, I am 
respectfully yours. NDEKE. 





* * 


J. F. Harrison, agent for Allis & Co., 
sends us the foHowing pointed remarks 
regarding the matter : 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 19, 1887. 
Editor Northwestern Miller : 

In G. T. Smith’s explanation of the failure to 
have atest of the Lindeke mill in St. Paul, an 
attempt is made to have it appear that an unf ir 
advan had beea taken of hin, and he casts 
some reflections on me which are not in accord- 
ance with the facts. Mr Smith’s letter of Nov. 
18 to Mr. Lindeke, endor ed by him and handed 
to Mr. Gray, fully eg ope the arrangements 
for the test. It was left to me by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Gray to carry out. fully two weeks before 
the test was to be made, and Mr. Smith was ad- 
vised by telegram of the day set for the test. I 
asked Mr. Smith to select the judges himself 
from some of the head millers in this locality. 
He selected Mr. lileston, of Faribault, a mill 
proprietor. I notified Mr. ‘Tileston and he agreed 
tobethere I met him in Minveapolis on tae 
day of the test and informed him that Smith 
had backed out. By the terms of Mr. Smith’s 
letter iu was not necessary:that he should be 
present. He stated ‘in his ktter that he would 
not have time to be there. The mill was to be 
run by its own crew. The gentlemen mentioned 
as judg s were merely to see the wheat weighed 
and sampled, the flour and weighed, the 
io wigan ny ier figured and tat a true aid square 

was made—and to makea rer nccordipety. 
The judees selected were well known as - 
ers of the highest stan and when [ sug- 
gested their names to vr. Smith as men of the 
strictest integrity, no objection was offered, as 
he had been personally acquainted with them 
for a number of years, notwithstan: his as- 
sertion to the con . Mr. Sherer, whom he 
mentions as a m ll ht formerly in the em- 
ploy of his company, an“ who went to St. Paul, 
with others interested in the result, was not one 
4 fog pages. — — of tne — bg to see 
. Lindeke, who is a respectable goods 
merchant of St. Paul, was not labori under a 
misapprehension, or was not mis nformed by 
the operatives of the mill, the Smith company’s 
miller and others, when he wrote the letter say- 
ing that he was making 95% per cent of paterut 
flour (ca 1 it by what name you choose, if it sam- 
ples and bakes up with age it is patent) and 
of a yield of 4 bus 2444 lbs. We were under the 
impression, on a careful examination of the 
mill, that no miracles were being worked, that 
rich offal did not indicate a close yield, and that 
iow e streams of flour ed with patent 
would lower the grade, that it would be a good 
t to see where the superiority of this 
much advertised mill camein. Flour sampling 
up to best Minneapolis patents does nc t usually 
se.l for 15 to 20 cent= per 100 Ibs less than patents 
on the local market. Again, those millers from 
ion Ofte pisulios siedlartig st cuampostiion: Sen; 
on of a y of com ‘ion, an 
recommending millers to insist on a bond from 
millbuilders that their work s ould equal the 
Smith company’s mills, needed enlightening. It 
was but just tothem that a fair and square re- 
ey should be made. We had no objection to 

e hand-picked wheat, nor to the order given 
to the elevator men that it should be extra we!l 
cleaned. We were willing to give this advant- 
age. unfair as it was. If the mill was. d as 


@ guarantee that the repo 
moral mi¢ht be drawn from . and per- 
haps some people may realize that what Lincoln 
said was correct, when he remarked: ‘You can 
of the time, and part of 
the people all the 





people all the time.” 


6, but you can’t fool all the 
J. F. Harrison. 
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ERECTED 1865. 


THE GARDNER MI 


HASTINGS, DAINN. + 


REBUILT 1880. 








CAPACITY 700 BBLS PER DAY. *| ‘This Mill, formert 
e| the first mill 


"| THE FIRST ALL ROLLER MILL IN THE U.S. |° 


| maintain: 




















‘CHARLES ESPENSCHIED. 





~ 4 we arieale a ee * 
adopt hig nding and re- 
grinding middlings. The re 4 fy 
time achieved by its flour 
and greatly extended. | 


AXA, HASTINGS, VERMILION, 


HERALD, YOSEMITE. 


Proprietor. 





MANUFACTURER OF FINEST GRADES OF ad 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR. 


tation at that | 
as been fully |e 














ALBION - MILLING - COMPANY, 


ALBION, MICHIGAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High (rade Winter Wheat Flours 


FROM SELECTED WHEAT. 
Sacked Mill Feed, FREE FROM GROUND SCREENINGS, a Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Blanton, Watson & Co. 


ARCADE MILLS, ~ 
INDIANAPOLIS, - IND. 








Invite correspondence from direct buyers of winter wheat flour. 


BLISH MILLING CO. 


SEYMOUR, IND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


WINTGR:- WHEAT §F 


‘TEE 


We grind nothing but the best long be wheat, and 
” solicit correspondence from cate bayers. . 


i fo) 5 ze) 2 
eS Bis. PES 











PATAPSCO FLOGRING MILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1774. 


Patapsco Superlative Patent, 


THE PREMIER FLOUR OF AMERICA. 


The superiorify of this flour has long beeu conceded. It stands 
unrival not only in this country, but also in Europe views 2 
because 


commands more money than the best Minnesota patents, 
makes the whitest, sweetest and most nutritious ventoy 


CH ESAPEAKE CHOICE EXTRA 
it ranks second r mane: by reason of is fine baking and Kooping 
qualities, which make it pocallenty adapted to the tropical climate. 











C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., 2/4 Commerce Street, BALTIMORE. 


Market Street Milling Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


V7inter rien Flours 


FOR HOME TRADE AND EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 





Fountain Gity Milling Go. 


FOUNTAIN CITY, WIS. 


We manufacture high grade spring and winter 
wheat flours, and invite the correspondence of 
direct cash buyers. 


Fe. WwW. STOCK, 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 


Hillsdale City and Litchfleld Roller Mills 


Capacity 1,000 Bbis Per Day, 
Cash buyers both export and domestic, desir- 
ing Fun Grape Wuvrer WxHeEat FLovrs, are in- 


ited to correspo 
P. 8. For sale cheap. a@ second hand 20 inch 
Leffel water wheel, in globe, with tubing. 


McDANIEL BROS. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Winter Wheat Flours 


FRANKLIN, IN. 


Correspondence solicited from cash buyers. 








McDANIEL’S SYSTEM OF MILL 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


Millers doing a wholesale, ba peed and exchange 


business write for circulars and 
C. W. McDANIEL, Frcctiin, Ind. 
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The flour mill being a complete ma- 
chine, one which is in a certain sense 
automatic, must in the nature of things 
be complete as to all of its details, only, 
however, in a mechanical sense. This 
is necessary for the reason that a de- 
ficiency in one part affects the opera- 
tion of the whole. A large mill which 
will run six days in a week, and twen- 
ty-four hours in a day, must of neces- 
diy be quite complete in a mechanical 
sense, in order to enable it to do this. 
In times past there has been a good 
deal of hurry and bustle in the getting 
out of machinery. There has been 
more hurry and bustle in placing it in 
position. During recent. years, how- 
ever, this has changed to a certain ex- 
tent, and now we have not only better 
machinery, but have it placed better. 
The millwright work and all is better 
done than ever before. Still there is 
room for improvement. Competition 
will do this. The brisk business of 
years ago was not calculated to de- 
velop a high class of mechanical work 
in the various machine details of the 
mill. At such times the miller could 
not get his machinery as fast as it was 
wanted, while the millfurnisher could 
sell more than he could make. For 
some time past, however, “the boot 
has been on the other leg.”’ It is the 
millfurnisher who has been seeking 
business, and not the miller who has 
been seeking to buy. This has meant 
a good deal in the mechanical results 
of everything which has been turned 
out by the millwright shops since the 
changed conditions came about. This 
has affected not only the details, and 
the placing in position of this machin- 
ery, but it has also affected the gen- 
eral plan and system of arranging it. 
There must be a certain amount of 
leisure in order to do anything well. 
Leisure and thoughtfulness, which go 
together, were something unknown in 
the earlier times. Everybody was see- 
ing how much could be done, every- 
thing was being pushed. We have 
exactly the other condition at the 
present time. A millbuilder presents 
to those who would buy in his line, 
the quality of mechanical results in 
detail, and also a plan or system which 
will add to the value of his plant. 
There are other — than money 
which will make a good mill. A good 
mill combines not only the product of 
the machine shop but must have also 
the product of some one’s mind. Good 
machinery does not make a good mill. 
A good mill is as much a matter of wit 
as it isa matter of money. Both are 
necessary, however. 


* * 

The thing in regard to which the 
least attention has been given in mill- 
ing matters, has been the system of 
separations. We have had the reduc- 
tion systems, and a general system of 
arrangement, and other systems which 
have to do with the mechanical de- 
tails, but little or nothing of a serious 
nature which has proclaimed a defi- 
nite and superior system of separa- 
tions. It might appear that this idea 
would be controverted when we besr 
in mind that there has been a good 
deal of talk about short reels, centrif- 
ugal reels and all that. These reels 
have been talked of, not as a tof a 
definite bolting system, but simply as 
a mechanical device and without re- 
gard to its a as a part of a 
milling system. e have been on the 
verge, however, of something of this 
kind a number of times. It would 
have come about during the last year 
or two had it not been for the agita- 
tion of the short system matter, which 
directed the attention of the majority 
of millers away from that whieh was 
about to develop within them. In 
speaking to one who has some consid- 
erable knowledge of the work of the 
northwest, he said that at this time 
separations were receiving more atten- 
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tion than ever before ; that there ‘is 
an aim to secure something def- 
inite in the way of a distinct sepa- 
rating system, which had to do not 
only with the reels as a class or kind, 
but as well with other arrangements 
with reference to the work that they 
were to do as separating devices, not 
alone as applied to these particular 
reels, but to all as a class, relating one 
to the other. This will come about, he 
said, very soon. The separations by 
the reel will be considered as a definite 
system in connection with all of the 
other machinery of the mill; the puri- 
fiers and the rolls to the wheat clean- 
ing machinery and other things 
si _ pF _ agg pron ecg 
app inneapolis in particular, 

and le said it was Minneapolis he had 
in mind when he spoke; that of all the 
mills that were then running, there were 
none which bore any decided similarity 
in the matter of classifications of stock 
and the separations; that each miller 
had his own ideas, and even they were 
unsystematic; that they did a great 
many things without knowing why, 
but that all this was undergoing a 
change, and the time was near at hand 
when separation would be considered 
and arrapged upon a systematic basis. 
He stated that the short system agita- 
tion did not affect the northwest, and 
for that reacon he would expect the 
millers of the northwest, because of 
the improvements which they would 
make in this way, to take a step in ad 

vance of what was going on in the 
winter wheat section in the short sys- 
tem mills, which he was inclined to 
regard as something which would lead 
to a general retrograde movement in 
winter wheat milling. 

* * 

It is strange, indeed, that among the 
thousands of millsin operation, hardly 
any two are milling on the same sys- 
tem. There are radical differences, 
not as to the machinery, but as to the 
methods. Not that there is any rea- 
son why this should be true. There 
may be slight differences as to details, 
but there cannot be any wide differ- 
ences and still havevall doing the right 
thing. In the case of factories, ma- 
chine shops and woolen mills, each is 
operating upon a system which is prac- 
tically the same in the different lines 
represented. There is no line of man- 
ufacture in which is found the general 
uncertainty and lack of uniformity 
that there is in flour milling. Of course 
this has come about a good deal in the 
individual work required in the past 
to develop a new, general method. 
Every miller went at it for himself, 
and worked it out in practically his 
own way. The result is that individ- 
uality has wn rank. Now we have 
methods widely differing in different 
establishments. As stated above, all 
thoughtfalness that has been directed 
toward milling affairs has been mostly 
toward the machines and their reduc- 
tions, till we have more talk and more 
equally develo methods pertaining 
to reductions than anything else. 

* * 

Wheat cleaning is in the same state 
of neglect in most of the mills that it 
was a good many years ago; nothing 
more is pee ss about it than at that 
time. The miller will buy rolls and 
reels and purifiers, to “clear up his 
flour,’”’ as he says, while as a matter of 
fact the trouble may be with the wheat 
cleaning machinery and the methods 
pursued in handling the wheat. It 
must be known that the impurities 
that go into the flour from the imper- 
fections of this first work will do irre- 
— injury. Very little can be 

one in the way of wheat cleanin 
after the wheat has been reduced. 
Impurities which are foreign to the 
— are pulverized in the flour pro- 
uct, and the fuzz which will at to 





the grain itself is very difficult to re- 
move after the grain has been reduced. 
In fact any removals of this kind that 
are made are merely incidental or ac- 
cidental. The greatest evil in -—_ 
to wheat cleaning is in a case where 
the capacity of the.mill has been in- 
pnts Not in one case in ten will 
it be found that the cleaning machin- 
ery has been augmen where other 
changes have been made leading to 
the general improvement and increase 
of the capacity. In most ihstances it 
is the last place that the miller 
looks for the source of trouble with 
his flour. In many instances, it should 
be the first place. Take a case where 
the head miller comes into the mill in 
the morning. It is true that the wheat 
cleaning machinery is the last that he 
looks at, if he pays any attention to 
it at all. These machines occupy the 
place through which the wheat has to 
pass on its way from the stock bins to 
the first break hopper. The wheat 
does not receive the same attention in 
the course of milling at this end that 
it does at the other end. Itis habitual 


be- | to look at the breaks and to examine 


the bolting, and to watch the purifi- 
ers, as to the middlings themselves 
and as to the tails, but itis not habit- 
ual to watch the various products of 
the wheat cleaning machinery. It is 
habitual to neglect them. There are 
millers who do pay as much attention 
to the wheat cleaning methods as to 
any other department. These millers 
may think I am exaggerating this evil. 
As far as they are concerned, I do, but 
= far y most millers are concerned, I 
ono 


MANITOBA MATTERS. 


[Special Correspondence.]| 

Last week the Canadian Pacific au- 
thorities issued an order declining to 
receive wheat for shipment to points 
east of Port Arthur, the object in 
view being to compel grain men to 
ship to that point until the flat ware- 
houses at Fort William and the remain- 
ing elevator capacity at Port Arthur 
would be filled. This would give the 
road a chance to get back some of 
their cars which are out on the long 
haul to Toronto and Montreal. A 
most vigorous resistance was made to 
this arrangement and the papers took 
up the cry, with the result that within 
48 hours the order was rescinded, but 
without — —_— — for the 
storage capacity at nearly every sta- 
tion in the province is filied, while the 
farmers are daily bringing in more 
wheat than is taken from the elevators 
and warehouses. The Canadian Pa- 
cific people are very much afraid to 
have the shortage of cars matter - 
tated, especially at present, for it will 
have considerable effect in view of 
the negotiations pending to have the 
government give a bonus to the road 
in lieu of any claim it may have for a 
monopoly in the northwest. Manitoba 
people have always held that the Can- 
adian Pacific would be unable to han- 
dle a large grain crop with its one line 
and present equipment, which is taken 
up to a great extent by the through 
Pacific business, and the railroad peo- 
ple have pach ay vam J pooh-poohed this 
statement and declared that they were 
only waiting for an opportunity to 
show Manitobans that they could sup- 
ply the cars and motive power to 
move the grain as quickly as it was 
offered. Last Saturday over 400 cars 
were asked for at stations in Manitoba 
which could not be supplied, though 
over 100 cars laden with wheat and 
flour are daily sent east from Winni- 
g. The latest trouble grain men 
ave been subjected to is the absolute 
preference given to shipments for di- 
rect export over those made to eastern 
Canadian points. Grain buyers com- 
plain that while they have gone to the 
expense of building elevators, they 
are ignored and cars are supplied to an 
individual who enters the field and 
ships a few cars loaded direct from the 
farmers’ wagons. At many stations 
farmers have piled up their wheat in 
sacks, until the platforms will support 


no more. If the present mild season | d 


continues and we have rain, as was 
the case last week, there is going to be 
a lot of wheat da: e 

officials 








railroad 
here are doing all they can to| $1,000,000 of insurance is involved. 


supply cars, but the trouble is that the 

cannot muster up rolling stock 
and motive power to handle the busi- 
ness. A close estimate.of the -wheat 
shipments to date shows a total of 
pr Air rh bus, and fully 7,000,000 
rem to be shipped. 

Some extra fine bright barley is ap- 
pearing in the market, and meets with 
ready sale for yg to Ontario and 
Quebec—38c to 40c having.been paid 
on the street. Oats are not coming in 
very freely. Prices range from 24@ 
26c. Wheat, on Winnipeg sap 
brings for No. 1 hard 68c, No. 2 
and No. 1 northern 55c. Flour is 
rather quiet. Prices run, for patents, 
$2.15; strong bakers, $1.90 ; xxxx, $1.20 
@1 35 ; superfine, $1 20. 

Shippers having wheat in the Port 
Arthur elevators are finding consider- 
able difficulty in getting insurance. 
Canadian companies have placed all 
the insurance risks they care to ven- 
ture in the elevators there, and now 
shippers are looking abroad to find 
companies that will protect them. 
Murmurs both loud and deep are 
heard regarding this action on the part 
of the Canadian eompanies, and it is 
probable that ag Pci lose consider- 
able business in fa 5 


Great regret is expressed at the loss 
incurred by D. H. McMillan & Bro. by 
the destruction of their mill by fire last 
week. The fire broke out on the third 
floor, a few minutes after the men had 
left the mill and when the watchman 
had started on hisrounds. Mr. McMil- 
lan is certain that a heated journal was 
the cause of the conflagration. It is 

robable that McMillan Bros. will 

uild a new mill on the Canadian Pa- 
cific main line within the city limite, 
the old site being away from the rail- 
road, on the bank of the Red river. 
The members of the grain and produce 
exchange, of which Col. McMillan is 
the president, at an informal meeting 
passed a resolution expressing their 
regret at the loss sustained. 


The Winnipeg board of trade has 
memorialized the Dominion govern- 
ment to revise the Manitoba hard 
wheat standards. They have asked 
that extra Manitoba hard wheat 
should be reduced from an absolutely 
pure red fife wheat to allow of a per- 
centage equalling fifteen of other vari- 
eties to be contained in the grade. 
Also that Nos. 1 aud 2 Manitoba hard 
be reduced from 85 per cent of red fife, 
to 65 per cent. It is also claimed that 
a new standard should be made to 
cover hard white fife wheat; which is 
now valued the same as No. 2 hard, 
though it has no grade and has to be 
kept in separate bins in the elevators. 
Latitude fixing each year’s stand- 
ards at any percentage above the min- 
imum figures called for in the inspec- 
tion act of Canada, is petitioned for as 
well, the board claiming that the sys- 
tem pursued in Minnesota is the cor- 
rect one, the actual standards above a 
certain minimum being settled by rep- 
resentatives in some measure on the 
basis of the year’s crop peculiarities. 
The Canadian Pacific authorities favor 
a revision of the inspection act, and it 
is probable that the Dominion govern- 
ment will consent to the change asked 
for, though it is not likely the altera- 
tion will be made until next year’s 
crop is marketed. 

The Winnipeg grain and 
change is now in full working order, 
being open from noon to 1 o’clock p. m., 
at which time there is a good attend- 
ance of grain men, who find that it 
saves them time and money, as well 
as facilitates business. MANITOBAN. 

Winnipeg, Dec. 18. 


roduce ex- 





Nebraska Mutual Insurance. 


The officers of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance association, 
of Omaha, held a conference Dec. 14 
with Atty. Gen. Leese and Auditor 
Babcock. It developed that though 
the constitution and by-laws of the as- 
sociation were not in conformity with 
the statute, yet the association had 
been following the law strictly in ite 
ealin with grain men. It was 

that a new constitution and by- 
laws should be prepared and adopted 
in conformity with the statute. Over 
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CERTAINLY Alive to their Own Interests 
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Remember We Make 
Hurford Reels 
Te Go in Old Chests. 


There is PROFIT 
in its 
Adeption. 


_ Link-Belt Machinery Co. 
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ROCHESTER MILLS WRECKED. 


Fatal Explosions and Fires in New 
: York’s “‘Flour City.” 


RocaEsTER, N. Y., Dec. 21.—This 
afcernoon an explosion of took 
place in the sewer under the Jefferson 
and Olinton mills, on Mill street, in 
this city, and they were speedily en- 
veloped in flames. Before the fire de- 
partment had reached the spot the en- 
tire city was alarmed and shaken by a 
number of explosions. Immediately 
following, huge clouds of smoke arose 
from half adozen points on Mill and 
Platt streets, and flames burst from the 
windows of the Clinton mill. The 
flames soon spread to the Washington 
mill, which adjoins the Clinton, and 
before anything could be done the rear 
of Whitney & Wilson’s Shawmut miil 
was also in flames. While the firemen 
were laying a line of hose to the burn- 
ing buildings, half a dozen man-holes. 
which had been covered by snow and 
ice, blew up in Mill street. Thousands 
of people had been attracted by the 
explosion, and as they pushed toward 
the scene of the fire they were brought 
to a halt by other explosions and 
thrown into confusion. They fled in 
every direction, but wherever they 
went they met with a repetition of the 
same scene. The explosions continued 
at such frequent intervals that there 
was no telling where the horrors would 
cease. 

Some almost miraculous escapes are 
reported. The engineer of the Clinton 
mill and two companions were stand- 
ing near the front of the mill when the 
explosion occurred, about 20 feet away. 
All three managed to gather up their 
clothes and escape. When the firemen 
arrived, the flames had obtained such a 
foothold that it was readily seen that 
it would be utterly impossible to save 
the Clinton mill. The next building 
was the Jefferson mill, and to this the 
firemen turned their attention. The 
flames had a firm foothold there, how- 
ever, and soon living streaks of fire 
were seen darting through the win- 
dows. About this time the front wall 
of the Clinton mill fell over with a 
loud crash, narrowly missing burying 
numbers of the firemen and spectators 
beneath it. 

By 6:30 o’clock, however, the fire was 
practically uuder control, as far as the 
mills were concerned, but the sewer 
mains were sending up columns of 
flame at frequent intervals. 

The disaster was caused by the break- 
ing of a naphtha pipe leading to the 
gas works, which let ten or fifteen 
thousand gallons of naphtha into the 
sewers, where it became ignited and 
carried death and destruction to all 
parts of the city. 

At midnight it is believed that four 

rsons were killed, Frederick Wilson, 

dward A. Webster, Abram Rogers 
and John Lee. The last named is miss- 
ing, and it is supposed was burned to 
death in the Clinton mill. Rogers was 
a millwright, and was injured by fall- 
ing walls. He was taken home and 
died to-night. Fred Wilson was head 
miller in the Shawmut mill, and was 
killed by a flying stone. Edward A. 
Webster was looking at a manhole 
through which the explosions were 
coming, when the explosion at the 
Jefferson mill happened, hurling him 
into the falling walls. He died this 
evening. The injured will number at 
least twenty, including Aaron Harri- 
son, W. L. W. and Louis Harpt, 
of the Jefferson mill, and Wm. Ritchie 
of the Clinton. 

The mill losses, so far as known are : 


: Loss. Insurance. 
Washington and contents ...._ $89,000 
60. 





Jeff -rson and contents .__.___. ,000 25,000 
Chnton and contents__-....__- 75,000 30,000 
Shawmut 30.000 20,000 








A Gospel Mill on a Hill. 


In Whiting, Washington county 
Maine, lives an old fellow nam 
Gunther, who has acquired the title of 
champion crank of Maine. He recently 
completed, after months of hard work 
and at considerable expense, a saw and 

st mill upon the summit of a lofty 
ill. On the side of the building is a 
big overshot wheel, while just under 
the roof is an immense tank. Uncle 


Gunther, who is a religious fanatic of 
the first order, says that he built the 


mill to convince people that all prayers 
will be answ when Logg pe 
p Moding on de; of faith.. He de- 
c that God will send rain enough 


to keep the mill wheel goin g whenever 
he prays for it. One of his neighbors 
asked him, ‘‘What’s the matter with 
building the mill down on the stream?”’ 
He replied that it was nota mill he 
was after, but a method of reclaiming 
sinners. The mill has not started, but 
Uncle Gunther says he has not asked 
for any rain yet. He thinks the neigh- 
bors will all be converted in time, and 
meanwhile the mill on the hill will 
serve as a landmark. ‘ 


THE ELEVATORS. 


It is reported that the Canadian gov- 
ernment is going to guarantee Cana- 
dian Pacific railroad bonds to the 
extent of $10,000,000, which will na- 
ble the Canadian Pacific to build ele- 
vators, and make other improvements, 
and in return the wer gd will aban- 
—" monopoly right in the north- 
west. 


The following are among the grain- 
carriers wintering at Chicago: Pro- 
pellers Aurora, capacity 85,000 bus; 
Australasia, 30,000; Ira H. Owen, 90,- 
000 ; George T. Hope, 80.000 ; Lansing, 
90,000 ; yoming, 50,000; Bulgaria, 
80.000; Frank W. Wheeler, 77.000; 
William H. Gratwick, 77000; Sitka, 
80,000; schooners Iron Queen, 80,000, 
and George W. Adams, 80,000. The 
total capacity of all the grain-carriers 
at that port is 5,828,000 bus. 

Inthe recent trial of the “overrun’”’ 
wheat cases at Buffalo, N. Y., Geo. 
Emslie swore thatit was quite common 
in re bt for on Sg - 
capacity uy wet grain, t, an 
work it into iter taking out good 
grain instead. In this way there was 
soon a large amount of good grain in 
the superintendent’s hands. If a canal 
cargo was too large for the boat the 
superintendent bought the extra 
amount of the captain, and the latter 
took his chances of getting off with 
the consignee at the end of the route. 


Four of the five elevators in the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroad 
elevator system ai Chicago have been 
closed. The company, in view of the 
poor crop of corn in the country trav- 
ersed by its lines, and the light mar- 
keting of the same, found one elevator 
sufficient to handle its present busi- 
ness, and the other houses were closed 
in the interest of economy. If the re- 
ceipts of grain should increase with 
the advent of cold weather to require 
additional storage room, one or more 
of the closed houses will be promptly 
opened. 

It is asserted by a level-headed flour 
man of the Red river valley, says the 
Bismarck Tribune, that the farmers 
themselves can and will control the No. 
1 hard market by building and using 
their own elevators. If the farmer 
owns his own elevator he gets the 
amount of the usual charges, and 
if a few thousand such farmers build 
their own elevators or granaries, the 
No. 1 hard cereal will not go out of 
the country with a rush, as in this 
year. The mills of the northwest must 
have the controlling fraction of this 
berry, and the slower the delivery af- 
ter harvest, the better the price. It is, 
therefore, the wise policy to hold back, 
and such a — is possible where the 
quantity is limited and the number of 
holders is neither great or distributed 
over a large area. 


The Dakota farmers’ alliance held 
forth at Huron, four days last week. 
In his annual address, the president 
said that the farmers. must handle 
their own wheat, and in doing so 
hoped to have the assistance of Min- 
nesota farmers. Their united efforts 
would result in the building of a flat 
warehouse at every point in the state 
and territory where there was an alii- 
ance, and a free market for wheat 
would thus be created. The railroad- 
elevator combination must be over- 
come by a larger combination, and it 
was on that line that the alliance was 
pacing, There had been a.large in- 
crease independent shipments the 
past year, and as this grew unlimited 











credit would be afforded to handle 
and give free access to mar- 
ts of the world. 





OUR DUST COLLECTOR. 


J. B. Weller, a miller of Troy, O., 
has assigned. 


A. Trudel, a baker of Coteau St. 
Louis, Que., is dead. 


Waltham Bros. & Co., millers and 
lumbermen at Rockford, Wash. Ty., 
have dissolved partnership. 

The estate of P. Keyser, at Lower 
Providence, Pa., has been succeeded 
in the milling business by N. B. Keyser. 


The McKeesport (Pa.) Milling Co. 
has been burned out. Loss, $50,000; 
insurance, $35,000. Also Elmore, Cald- 
well & Weber, Nashville, Tenn. 


During the navigation season of 1887, 
there were shipped from Washburn, 
Wis., 27,014,400 lbs of flour, 2,799,500 
lbs of millstuff, and 1,156,000 bus of 
wheat. 


On Jan. 16, bids will be opened at 
Chicago for furnishing the followivg 
army supplies for the U. S. armies: 
Flour, corn meal, hominy, crackers, 
oat mal and cracked wheat. 


Lauer & Anding have bought of H 
W. Lamberton the propert own as 
the Glen mill site, near Sugar Loaf, 
Minn., for $3,000. They will build a 
flour and feed mill there in the spring. 


Of the grain received at New York 
during the last navigation seacon, from 
May 1 to Nov. 30, 1887, the canals de- 
livered 17,454,938 bus, or 62 per cent 
more than all the railroads combined. 


Recent events in the German reich- 
stag give rise to the belief that the 
government proposals as to increasing 
corn duties will undergo important 
modifications before ths measure 
passes. 

The Baltimore & Ohio road at Chi- 
cago has putin hopper scales for the 
weighing of grain, in compliance with 
the new law on that point, and they 
are pronounced to be in perfect work- 
ing order. 

Among the improvements made in 
Winona, Minn., during the past zone 
are given the two items: Rebuilding 
and enlarging the Porter mill, $75,000; 
arn A the mill of the Winona Mili 

Wm. ©. C. Gillespie, an insurance 
broker, has begun suit for $20,000 

inst Culver & Co., a Chicago board 
of trade firm, for an alleged failure 
to carry out his inst uctions in wheat 
transactions 


The Walnut Creek mill at Great 
Bend, Kan., is ranning full time, and 
is behind on orders. Wheat is rather 
searce in that section, and the mills 
may experience trouble about getting 
supplies, before spring. 

Leitch Bros. mill at Oak Lake, Man., 
was burned Dec. 18. It contained 10,- 
ye e rag which “— 2000 tie 

oss, $18,000; insurance, , e 
mill was built about two years ago, 
and had a capacity of 100 bbls. 

The Hope cracker and biscuit works 
of A. R. Speer, at ogy Pa., 
were totally destroyed Dec. 14, by 
fire. The fire originated in the mix- 
ing room on the third floor. The loss 
is $25,000 and the insurance $15,000. 

A large brewing company at Chicago 
has instructed its broken to buy no 
barley grown in or shipped from th3 
states of Iowa or Kansas, and other 
brewers are inclined to take the same 
course, as a boycott on the states named 
for their prohibition proclivities. 

The Cedar Grove gow mill, located 
fourteen miles south of Sheboygan, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire Dec. 11. 
The fire was discovered in the engine 
room, but it is unknown how it caught. 
The building was owned by Donnewald 
& Hoopman. Loss, $5,000; no insur- 
ance. 





The secretary of the board of agri- 
culture has compiled from returns 
from all parts of the state, an estimate 
of the average yield of the leading 
cereals during the last season, as fol- 
lows: Winter wheat, 18} bus per acre; 
spring wheat, 11 bus; oats, 34} bus; 





30 bus. Considering the excess- 


uth that prevailed over a large 


a of the state, and the fact that 

cain, this urecuas-¥S0hok She polite 
iS av eld o en 

tate is considered remarkable. 


Chas. Armstrong, proprietor of the 
Armstrong mill at Guelph, Ont., writes 
that the milling business is pretty dull 
in that section, owing to the sms mop 
of wheat raised last year, The 
wheat, which is the principal crop in 
that locality, was largely sown this 
season and has come up well. 


John Ochsner’s mill, recently burned 
at becom Wis., contained a lar, 
amount of grain and flour. Them 
was valued at $12,000 and was insured 
for only $4,000. Last year Mr. Ochsner 
had new machinery placed in the mill 
at a cost of $6,000. The loss isa bee 
severe one for the owner, but he 
rebuild at once. 


The Illinois state board of agricul- 
ture is receiving reports of a most dis- 
couraging nature with regard to the 
crop prospects for next year. The 
winter wheat crop is of a very poor 

uality, and the yield will be small. 

attle are being shipped out of the 
state as rapidly. as possible, because 
the price of corn is too high to feed 
with profit. 


E. L. Sawyer, the former dudish sec- 
retary of the Duluth roller mill, is 
charged with appropriating about 
$5,000 of the mill’s funds whea he re- 
cently went west. He was given a 

d deal of baa with the affairs of 

he concern, the other partners enter- 

taining hopes of his receiving money 

sufficient to huy them out, and left the 

accounts of the mill in a very much 
muddled condition. 


The factory of the Elkhart S‘arch 
Co. and the Excelsior pail factory, at 
Elkhart, Ind., were destroyed by fire 
early on the morning of Dee. 14. The 
loss amounts to $1.6,000, with insur- 
ance to the amount of $40,000. Tie 
starch factory was one of the largest 
in the west. The pail factory has now 
been burned three times, and destroyed 
once by flood. The insurance on the 
pail factory was $5,500. 


The Spanish conservatives demand 
from the deputies an increase of 25 per 
centin the duties on all foreign cereals, 
rice, flour, cattle, etc., but Senor Sa- 
gasta is determined to respect the com- 
mercial treaties existing between 
Spain and fourteen nations, which will 
not expire until 1892. He will, how- 
ever, advocate a tax upon cul- 
tural produce from the United States 
and other non-treaty countries. 


Members of the Western Hominy 
association met at Indianapolis, Ind , 
in secret session, Dec. 6, the meeting 
being given out to be for the advance- 
ment of trade interests. There were 
present Robert Utter, of Connersville ; 
B. G. Hadnut, Terre Haute; John En- 
galke, R. J. Wood, andG. M Flinnigan, 
St. Louis; Robert H. Carr, Hamilton ; 
Charles McGuire and OC F. Drisbe, 
Cincinnati ; H. Bates and Hall & Lilly, 
Indianapolis. . 


J. Barton, while engaged in sacking 
flour at Barton’s mill, in Appleton, 
Minn., was attacked by Myron Falsom, 
and knocked down. As he was get- 
ting up he threw a weight, hitting 
Fulsom in the face, cutting a severe 
gash in his upper lip. In the evening 
Fulsom dogged Barton’s footsteps, de- 
termined to fight, and finally struck 
him. Barton immediately drew a re- 
volver and fired three shots at Fulsom, 
all of which took effect, two in the 
lower limbs and the other in the body. 
Barton gave himself up. 


E. P. Allis & Co. have a large force 
of millwrightsa at work on the new 400 
bbl mill of the Omaha Milling Co., at 
Omaha. Millw om Collins is in charge 
of the work. iller Robb will*shortly 
be on hand to look after the system 
and starting of the mill. The building 
firm are exerting themselves to make 
the job one of the best they ever 
turned out, and give promise of being 
eminently successful. The mill, after 
completion, will use hard Dakota 
spring wheat, and the owners expect 
to bein a tion to compete with 
the best mills in Minneso Geo 





Laurance, formerly of St. Paul, Neb., 
will be the head miller. co 
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Gray’s- Patent - Flour- Dresser 
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Our new Round Reel, shown above, we guarantee to be the simplest, most efficient and perfect Flour Dresser ever offered 
to millers. In combination with our New Improved Centrifugal Reel, advertised on front cover, it 
furnishes bolting facilities never before equaled. Write for descriptive circulars. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


Builders of C L Flouri Mill he Allis S$ id . ° e 
iamelestavere of Flour Sa tnahinary of Every Gessriplion. Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Operating the C.C. WASHBURN Flouring Mills 





CAPACITY, 
7;500 Barrels aily. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILLING SUPERLATIVE WHEAT BY THE MOST MODERN METHODS 
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WASHBURN’S SUPERLATIVE. ‘ ciioditamas ‘sex ¥ WASHBURN’S SNOWDROP. ] 
WASHBURN’S OOO... FOLLOWING § WASHBURN’S NO. 1. 
WASHBURN’S OO. - BRANDS: WASHBURN’S IRON DUKE. 
WASHBURN’S GOLD MEDAL. * WASHBURN’S TRIPLE EXTRA. 
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TO ALL USERS OF DUST 
COLLECTORS. 


Certain manufacturers of Dust Collectors inferior to ours, be- 
coming nervous over the success. of our machine, are circulating 
stereotyped letters to millers threatening to bring suit against them 
for alleged infringement of certain UNIMPORTANT FEATURES, 
on which Letters Patent Nos. 3'70,020 and 370,021 were issued. 

We say to those and all other users of Dust Collectors; that we 
in no wise infringe on such patents, and further, we give to every 
purchaser of our machines a good and sufficient BOND, indemnifying 
them against any action which might be brought against them. 
We are anxious to test the case of infringement in the courts and 
prove that their statements are false, as we have already proved in 
a number of test cases the superiority of our machine. 


John S. Smith Dust Collector 


= COMPANYS 









































Ti atest Improved Dust follector 
— ee 











It is guaranteed to concentrate and precipitate 
the dust more thoroughly than any machine now 
offered the milling public. Highest commenda- 
tions from some of the best operative millers in 
the country. Machines put in competition with 
any now on the market. Correspondence with 
intending purchasers solicited. 








s | 
PERFECT SEPARATION. CAN NOT BREAK. | | 
SIMPLE AND DURABLE. TAKES NO POWER. | 
WILL NOT CLOG. HAS NO EQUAL. 


John S. Smith Dust Collector Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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BUST 
COLLECTOR, 


And Owners of the following Letters Patent for Dust Collectors : 


Letters Patent of the United States, dated Sept. 1, 1885, No. 325,521. 
Letters Patent of the United States, dated Sept. 13,1887, No. 3'70,020. 
Letters Patent of the United States, dated Sept. 18, 188'7, No. 3'70,021. 
Letters Patent of the United States, dated Sept. 27,1887, No. 3'70,538. 
Letters Patent of the United States, dated Nov. 15, 1887, No. 3'73,374. 
Letters Patent of Belgium, dated July 27, 1886, No. 74,005. 

Letters Patent of France, dated July 27, 1886, No. 177,688. 

Letters Patent of Great Britain, dated July 20, 1886, No. 9,423. 
Letters Patent of Germany, dated May 18, 1887, No. 39,219. 

Letters Patent of Dominion of Canada, dated Sept. 3, 1886, No. 24,854. 





| | *—— JACKSON, MICH., ——* 
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: MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
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LLEC 
PATENTED 








We caution all parties against purchasing or using Dust Collec- 
tors which infringe our patents, and hereby give notice that we shall 
take proper legal steps to enforce our rights against all persons who 
infringe them whether manufacturers or users. We have begun suit 
under patent No. 3'70,020 in the United States Circuit Court for the 
districts of New York, Michigan and Indiana, and request all persons 
using infringing machines to make prompt settlement for past in- 
fringements and procure a license for future use. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO 


gene The -Knickerbocker-{0., . 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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FOOTPRINTS IN MILLING. 


XV.—COMPARISONS. 


Allusion having been made to the 
first breaks, on both the short and 
reconstructed systems, together with 
their separations, it remains only to 
mention the parallel between them and 
gradual reduction milling. The exe- 
cution wrought on the wheat as pre- 
sented to the second break rolls, after 
the first break and its separations are 
completed, shows that the greater 

geo of the whole flour produc- 
ng product, has been removed and 
directed into proper channels for im- 
mediate pepe agp to ae or 

ods. A very large percentage o 
She products obtained being in the 
form of flour, it will be seen by the 
previous diagrams referring to the 
first breaks on the systems quoted, 
that the distinctions have been indi- 
cated. At this stage, the parallel 
agreeing closest with the two pre- 
viously named systems, as sought for 
in gradual reduction milling, is the 
fourth break. The fourth break, how- 
ever, does not cover the ground wholly 
by any means and only in fact in a 
very limited degree, that is, in the 
condition of stock as passing from the 
fourth break scalp reel to the fifth 
break rolls. There is this difference, 
however, even in that class of stock, 
that the break stock coming from the 
former two systems, at the termina- 
tion of the first break, is much broader 
and more flaky than that of the fourth, 
as presented to the fif h break rolls. 
This is the only comparison to be 
offered, between the systems under 
this head, with the one exception, of 
liberation of flour producing products, 
the which will bear favorable scrutiny. 
But, while the latter is admissible, the 

roducts are very far removed from 

our, as the opposite has been the aim 
of action compared with short system 
and its contemporary, and the result 
has been middlings from which to 
make flour after purification, instead 
of the production of flour from the 
start, as is the casein the two systems 
referred to. 

While mention has been duly made 
of the first break in the comparisons 
already spoken of, a casual 1eference 
has to be made to it in gradual reduc- 
tion as well as to the three successive 
steps after it, as recognized in the 
second, third and fourth, in order to 
note the great difference in the char- 
acter of work performed, as it nears 
the point agreeing with the systems un- 
der investigation. To further this end 
without going over too much ground 
in explanations, I introduce the an- 
nexed diagram, which will readily 
explain itself, more plainly possibly, 
than language could do. 

Various have been the appliances for 
splitting the grain and removing the 
crease dirt. With regard to this pro- 
cess very considerable loquacity has 
been indulged in, the herents to 
short and reconstructed methods dis- 
claiming the existence of such a ma- 
terial at all. Thatitis present, how- 
ever, by the process employed, cannot 
be denied, but whether attributable to 
illy cleaned grain or to the direct 
action of the rolls on the grain in the 
process of splitting is a consideration 
which also has aroused considerable 
comment. A decision, however, can 
be arrived at as to the methods of bad 
wheat cleaning, the effects of which 
show in a very dirty first break flour, 
for as the wheat receives due and nec- 
cessary attention, so the evil effects, in 
the flour produced, disappear. This 
part of the argument, cannot be con- 
troverted, because the effects of poorly 
cleaned wheat are equally visible 
under all systems. Abrasion must 
necessarily receive attention also, 
because, it cannot fail to produce a 
certain amount of bad material, while 
the action employed remains so harshly 
conducted. This is not the most vital 
consideration - at this step of the pro- 
ceeding but rather ‘will the end jus- 
tify the means,’”’ and the answer is 
found when superiority of system is 
unequivocal, which claim for the pres- 
ent is recognized and _ tenaciously 
adhered to by very many, and in fact, 
the majority of the first millers and 
millowners in the known world. Time 











was, when the first break on this sys- 
tem was made on four and also ten 
cuts totheinch. Recently a change 
has been made in favor of two cuts 
against smooth, the smooth roll being 
operative or inoperative according to 
the inclination, observation and educa- 
tion of the operator. Where the oper- 
ative system is used, the speed and 
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differential employed, is usually 3 to 2, 
and where the smooth roll is station- 
ary, the revolving roll attains a speed 
of from 600 to 700 revolutions per min 
ute, the latter being best adapted to 
the use of winter wheat. 

Reference to diagram, will indicate 
the general separation of this break 
stock, as common in winter wheat sec 
tions, which in this instance is made 
on No. 18 wirecloth. Sometimes, No. 
16 is employed, inclining upward in 
tendency sometimes as high as No. 24, 
this being dictated by any particular 
mill’s outfit, as very few mills find it 
financially or indeed practically ad- 
vantageous, to employ as coirse as No. 
16, unless programmed from the start 
with the aim in view throughout the 
entire equipment, of providing accom- 
modations for the manipulation of the 
very large middlings, or nubbins, 
produced by thisseparation. Ifa mill 
produces this stock without the neces 
sary provision for economically hand- 
ling it, it will always be a great source 
of anxiety to the operator, and some- 
times give rise to great annoyance. 
The qualifications of the first break 
operations on this system, cannot be 
compared with the foregoing systems, 
the step being only initiatory to an 
end desired. The one step toward 
purity can be observed, however, as 
also the disposition and treatment of 
stocks necessary to advancement, to 
point of system comparison. 

According to the attention given the 
wheat cleaners, so the destination of 
the first break flour is decreed, either 
to feed, or low grade. The use of the 
No. 6 cloth, indicates that a commod- 
ity exists with the middlings produced 
by this breaking process, which seeks 
removal from the best middlings. This 
commodity is neither flour nor good 
middlings, and is assigned to the first 
reduction low grade rolls in mills 
which take pride in their flour prod- 
ucts. The middlings go direct to 
grader, whether reel or sieve with a 
long vibrating throw, either of which 
is effectual, preference, however, bein 
—— the sieve where wearing of mid- 

lings is regarded as disadvantageous. 
The break stock passes onward for 
aspiration, and thence to the second 
break. Respecting the differential nec- 
essary for the remaining five breaks 
this can only be fixed according to the 
process advocated, whether it be fast 
motion or normal. By fast motion, I 
mean say 400 revolutions on fast rolls. 
the normal condition being about 250 

er minute, as before alluded to. The 

esire being middlings wholly, the 
normal conditions reign as subserves 
the end in view. Under such a condi- 
tion the second break is productive of 
very fine middlings. I mean by this 
notin size but quality. They are large 
and suitable for aspiration, and sus- 
ceptible of being utilized for the finest 
flour production. 

As regards the flour products, very 


much depends upon the treatment in 
pry my Fee wheat, and the handling 
of the first break, the effect of which 
upon the flours | agree. is marked 
effectually, in either instance. Even 
under the very best usage, the flour 
from this break will be the poorest 
among the intermediate breaks, from 
the second to the fifth inclusive. It is 
usually incorporated with the flours 
from the breaks before mentioned, but 
where a strictly good article of flour is 
demanded, its removal is absolute. In 
this instance it is commingled with 
the best low grade in producing acom- 
bination grade, in company with that 
from the sixth break. Particularly is 
this advisable and necessary, where 
wide grinding is used. Reference to 
the sketch will convey the idea of sep- 
aration and destination of stocks in 
flour, as also that of break stock 
through aspirator to the third break. 
Millers, who understand their busi- 
ness, will of course observe the condi- 
tion of all stocks coming both through 
and over the cloths, and convey to re- 
spective location, according to quality. 

he philosophy of bolting is to re- 
move dirt from the flour, and it is not 
always clean flour that comes through 
a No. 10 cloth. 

The third break is legitimately the 
chief producer ee after, and will 
always be fruitful of just results if pre- 
ceded by proper breaking. The main 
product here is middlings, which are 
very choice and with the separation 
accorded them are fitted for imme- 
diate grading, end ee purifica- 
tion. The flour produced is also the 
best from the breaking process, taken 
individually or collectively. The dia- 
gram provides for its purity and sends 
the break stock to the fourth break for 
further manipulation without aspira 
tion er gga where only six breaks 
are used. he fourth break, when 
properly operated, completes the work 
blocked out for this process, viz: the 
greatest possible amount of middlings 
from which, after purification, to _ 
cure the atest amount and os est 
quality of pure flour. This break, be- 
ing operated with 16 cuts per inch, 
compared with its predecessors 12 and 
8, together with the dislodgement of 
the principal flour making products 
of the highest order, must of a neces- 
sity, be productive of a larger per cent 
of flour as compared with previous 
breaks, and as also compared with the 
amount of middlings it individually 
produces. 

Separated as per diagram, the flour 
scalped from the break stock seeks 
amalgamation with that of the second, 
third and fifth, except in the case al- 
ready mentioned of the second, and is 
carried to the bakers’ rebolting reels 
in regular order, which, are generall 
supplied with 12 and 14 cloth, wit 
enotgh scalping surface to eliminate 
the dirt or dust middlings P samy 
from fine scalping. In the diagram, 
the rebolting operation is not shown, 
only the preparation for rebolting. 
This part of the process can be identi- 
fied by the small diagram below : 





4,6, 8! 42 14 10 
—To low grade 
Bakers’ department. 
flour--_—-- —-_ —_—_ | —-To dust mid- 


dlings rolls. 
To following reel. 


In order to make those separations 
perfectly satisfactory, it stand to rea- 
son, that a man has to use his discre- 
tionary powers in the amount of sur- 
face necessary for a certain’ require- 
ment, or in other words, to under- 
stand the necessities, perfectly. Pass- 
ing on to the middlings made by this 
break, it being the last process for the 
production of suitable middlings as 
aimed at in perfect manufacture, the 
fact of its being the last middlings 
operation, in connection with the fact 
that so great a per cent has been previ- 
ously removed, presents clearly to the 
operator’s mind that the middlings 
will not be as many or as brilliant as 
thoge before obtained. Still they are 
certainly susceptible of conversion into 
high grade flour by judicious manage- 
ment. The comparisons presented be- 
tween the three systems at this point, 
respecting flour products, manipula- 
tion of stocks, and application of me- 








chanical devices, now demand atten- 





tion. This will leave only two breaks 
on the short system, three on the 
reconstructed, and two on the gradual, 
to complete the systems with reference 


to wheat breaks and their separations. 


for future comparison. The quanti 
of flour produced must receive porn 
attention in another article. But 
the matter of gradual reduction appli- 
ances, as available in the reconstruc 
system, can not fail to attract atten- 
on, particularly in respect to ~—s 
devices, and manipulation of flour 
stocks, even in the initial proceeding, 
distinguishing it as so far removed 
from the short system application, 
that no language can harmonize it 
without dethroning reason and com- 
mon sense. “There is always room 
at the top,’ and whichever system 
— the most effective, will remain 
n its position according to merit pos- 
sessed, despite any attempt at per- 
sonal vituperation as too often in- 
dulged in by the craft. 
JOHN METHERELL. 








John C. Higgins & Son, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DRESSERS OF 


MILL PICES 


168 W. Kinzie St., 
CHICAGO. 


Picks will be sent on 30 or 
60 days’ trial, to any re- 









to any other 

e in this or any 
country, there will be no 
charge, and we will pay all e 
and from Chicago. All our 


us at Sheffield England. Our customers can 
thus be assured of a good article, and share with 
us the profits of direct importa‘ 






tion. References 
ed from every state and territory in the 
Send for circular 


ish 
United States and 
and price 





EDWARD KENNEDY & SON 


Call the attention of mill owners and mill men 
generally to their unrivaled mode of 
manufacturing and dressing 


MILL PIcEs 
Phas sone yo in the business can guar- 
picks pm my ant orders pth pe ow 
122 Sixth Ave. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Babcock & Wilcox fo. 


WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 
07 Hope 8t.,Glasgow. | 300ortland 8t.,New York, 


Brancn OFrvrices: 
f Boston, 65 Oliver st.; 
Philadelphia, 32 N. 
2. Sth st.; Pi 
Lew: 












vana, 50 San Ignacio; 
City of M xico. Calle 





STEAM- 


CHEAPEST 


BEST 


HOT, 


UPWARDS, 








TRIUMPH CORN 


SHELLER, 


CAPACITY, 

2000 bus. per day. 
Shells Wet or Dry Corn. 
Cheapest and Best Sheller. 
PAIGE MFG. CO. 








14 Second 8t.,Painesville,O 
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DUFOUR & CO’S 3m 
= BOLTING CLOTH 

HAS MAINTAINED ITS SUPERIORITY ABOVE ALL OTHER BRANDS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
THIS TELLS ITS OWN STORY. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 


R. P. CHARLES, Sole Importer, 15 South William St., New York. 

























NEW AMERICAN WATER WHEEL aa ci JAMES PYE 
| Capacity, 200 Barrels. Winthrop, Minn., Sept. 6, 1887. 
| JAMES Py, Minneapolis, Minn. 9 
MANUFACTURED BY | Dear Sir: Answering your inquiry in regard to the FLOUR 
2 | mili you recently built for us, we are glad to say that we 
Stout, Mills & Temple, | are very much pleased with it. The arrangement of the MILL 
machinery is very nice, the workmanship is excellent, and | 
DAYTON, OHIO. the quality of all machinery and material used is first-class 
in every respect. We started up without any trouble, 
The Most Economical and | making excellent flour and cleaning up well from the very 
| start, not even having a choke-up or having to shut off the 
Durable Water Wheel | feed _ any a — putting S on. By had = changes amp 
to make in either cloth or spouting, and everything came 
on Earth. around all right from the start. The engine works ve FURNISHER 
wos nicely, and we think you have given us as good a mill as it AND 





is possible to have. é building, which you also built, is, Mechanical 
we consider, as fine a frame building as could possibly be Engineer 
| ae up, it being very strong and neatly framed together. i tltind 


PN ; | We do not see how we could improve the mill in any way. 

JAMES E, Hoping you may always be as successful as you have with 7 Washington Ave. 
Northwestern Agent, our mill, we remain, : 

224 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis. | Yours very truly, WINTHROP MILL CO. MINNEAPOLIS. 


WOODEN PULLEY. |} WE GUARANTEE entire sat- {/ WOODEN SPLIT PULLEY 
tens ag 4 + isfaction. <All pulleys not § 
\ as represented may be returned | ; | 
_ at our expense. Where desired 
we will give 30 days’ trial. We 
claim our pulleys to be the 
cheapest, best and strongest in 
the market. Our wooden pul- 
_ leys will transmit from 35 to 60 
h. p. more than the same size of 
{| any iron pulley made. 

| For Circulars and Prices, Address 


WOODEN PULLEY MANUFACTURING CO. °Sccnc‘sven.” p-0.b0x8. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The VICTOR HEATER MW TNCVE BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINES 


In use, over 1,000 25 to 1,000 H. P. 
Is in Use in the Best Mills in the World. / ‘ 
INVA 


These engines are the combined results of lon, 
experience with automatic cut-off regulation an 
It Toughens the Bran and Germ, and the Improve- | 
ment on First Break Flour is Marvelous. 


most careful revision of all details. Tney are 
C. A. PILLSBURY & CO. USE 75. 


HAS NO EQUAL ON PART CATE. 











Taper-Sleeve 
Fastening. 





































designed and constructed for heavy and contin- 
BaF — circulars, with various data as to 
Your Heater gives entire satisfaction.—c. A. Pillsbury & Co. semeeally oy . ones a a pe 
Mill, Mandan, Dak. 
We like your heaters very much.—Nelson, Storey & Co , Bozeman, | 


uous duty at medium or —_ rotative speeds. 
Your Heaters work admirably.—Blish sng Oey Seymour, Ind. majl. Address. 
Montana. | : 
The Victor Heaters work to entire satisfaction._Ben.ett & Gates, | Established 1868 
Geneva, Il. . oe | ’ we 
Your Heaters are giving every satisfaction.—Portage Milling Co., | Incorvor’t’d 1879 
a é FOR 





Highest attainable economy in steam consum 
eee tion and superior regulation guaranteed. Self- 
contained Automatic Cut-off Engines, 12 to 100 
bp for driving dynamo machines, A SPECIALTY. 
usti 
They are the boss Heaters.—W. & F. Thorp, Wood River, Neb. BUCK ENGINE ©O., Salem, O. 
Your Heaters are working finely, don’t want anything better.—Sa- SALE AGENTS: W. L. Simpson, No. 18 Cortlandt St., 301 Telephone Building, New York; N. W 
lina Mill Co., Salina, Kas. | Robinson, cor Clinton and Jackson Sts., Chicago; Robinson & Cary, St. Paul, Minn.; G. 8S. Wormer 
Your Heaters give satisfaction in every respect.—Mandan Roller | & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 
We can recommend the Victor.—Henkle, Tallman & Co., Keota, Ia. 
STEAM GENERATORS FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





A Oy crsin Separators, 





319 _———. Ave., + H | s | UTTER 
VICTOR HEATER CO.,°*° secom ‘eo, “° Minneapolis. se 
AND 





All purposes to which 

they are applied in 

Mi Elevators and 
‘Warehouses. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN saeets For catalogue and 
prices, address 


Eee ae 

| Bepeeee PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALLNINDS. “eee THE ROBERT AITCHISON 
Se es —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— PERFORATED METAL CO 

— : : 76 Van Buren 8t. 

CHICAGO, - IIL, 








CZ ETHEBH Ss 
SAGENDORPH 
¢ IRON ROOFINGe 


& CORRVGATING Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR BRAND DIRECTORY. 





DAKOTA. 
North Dakota Roller Mills, Hillsboro.— Patent: Purity. Straigh*: Snow Ball. 
Bakers’: Royal Flush. 
ILLINOIS. 


Sparks Milling Co. Alton.—Patent: Orystal. Straights: Armadale, Sparks’ 

how “O. A”? Clear: Queen. Export BRANDsS—Patent: Orystal. Straights: 

ec a Electric Light. Clear: Queen. Family: Belle. Low Grades: 
Piasa, \ 

Witcox & Hyde, Jolict.—Leading Patents: Diamond Crown, Boquet. Straight: 
High Loaf. 


INDIANA. 

McDaniel Bros. Franklin.—Perfection, Faultless, Extra. 

The Goshen Milling Co. Goshen.—Patents: Our Best, No. 1 Patent, Elkhart 
Straights: Never Fail, Tip Top, Cook’s Delight, Goshen’s Choice. Low 
Grades: First Chance, Goshen Extra. 

Bianton, Watson & Co. Indianapolis.— Patents: Princess, Crown Jewel. 
Straights : Diana, Queen Bess. Export: Hero, Darling. 

Blish Milling Co. Seymour.—Patents: Copyright, “G. T. 8.” Straights: 
Success, Indiana. Family: Atlanta, Monogram. 

KANSAS. 

Newton Milling and Elevator Co. Newton.— Patents: Newton, Kansas, O. K., 
Extra, White Fawn. Straights: Niagara, Protector. Low Grades: Belle 
of Newton, Economy. 

Inter-Ocean Mills, Page, Norton & Co. North Topeka.—Patents : Diamond, 
White Loaf. Straights: Reindeer, Buffalo. akers’: Lone Star, Owl. 
Low Grade: Ruby, Boss. 

Grosby Roller Milling Co. Topeka.—Patents: Crosby’s Best, Crosby’s AAA. 
Straights: Crosby’s No. 1, OCrosby’s AA. Bakers’: Crosby’s Diamond, 


Orosby’s A. 
MARYLAND. 

GC. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. Baltimore.—Best Patent: Patapsco Superlative. 
Patent: Patapsco Family. Tropical Export Grade: esa e. High 
Grade Extra: Orange Grove. 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion Milling Co. Albion.—Patent: Albion. Family and Bakers’: B. K. & 
Co., White Dove, White Roll, Tea Roll, Elite, Continental Star. 

Valley City Milling Co. Grand Rapids.—Roller Patents and Straights: Roller 
Champion, Matchless, Lily White, Harvest Queen, Snow Flake, White Loaf. 

F. W. be ag Hillsdale.—Patent: Stock’s New Process. Straight: (Litchfield) 
Diadem. 

Walsh-De Roo Milling Co. Holland.— Patents: Sunlight, Electric Light. 
Straights: Daisy, Purity, Standard. 

F. Thoman & Bro. Lansing.—Brands: Thoman’s Gold Medal, White Rose 
and Family Favorite. 

Stanton Milling Co. Stanton.—Fancy Patent, Magnet, Family. 

MINNESOTA. 
Otter Tail Mill, Fergus Falls.—Best, Family, Forty Per Cent. 


Gardner Mill, Chas. Espenschied, Hastings.—Choice Patent: Axa, Hastings. 
Patent: Herald. Family: Vermilion. Bakers’: Yosemite, Banner. 


Cargill & Fall, Houston.—Patents: Superlative, Pure Gold (copyrighted). 
traights: Snow Line, Clarion. Bakers’: Keno, Mistletoe, Jim River. 


Hubbard, R. D. & Co. Mankato.—Patent: Superlative. Straights: Orystal, 
Mankato. Bakers’: Otsego. 

Barber, D. R. & Son, Minneapolis.—Patents: White Satin, Barber’s Best. 
Straight: Bon Ton. Bakers’: Cataract, Amazon, Par Value, Thorn Hedge. 
Low Grade: Victoria. 

Columbia Mill Co. Minneapolis.— Patents: Columbia, Superlative, Best. 
Straighte: Manna, Puritan. Bakers’: Ceres, American. Low Grade: Var- 
na, Diamond X. 

Gataxy Mill Co. Minneapolis.— Patents: Galaxy, White and Gold, Gold Medal. 
Bakers’: Asteroid, Clear Grit, Noonday. : 


A.W. Krech & Co. Minneapolis.— Patents: Gold Dust, A. W. Krech’s Super. 
lative, Crystal Floss, Hoar Frost, Sparkling Gem, Satisfaction. Bakers’: 
eo Medal Inland, Climax, Gold Medal, Home, Champion, Clear Grit, 

okay. 

Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co. Minneapolis.—Patents: Cosmos, Supreme, Bonanza, 
Minnesota Chief. Bakers’: Climax, Banner. 


Morse & Sammis, Minneapolis.—Patent: Best. Straight: White Rose. First 
Bakers’: Standard. Second Bakers’: Arctic. 7:9>rt —First Bakers’: Front 
Rank, Lightning. Second Bakers’: Thunder. Low Grade: Pearl. 

Pettit, Christian & Co. Minneapolis.— Patents: Christian’s Superlative, Triple 
Ex, Perfection. Bakers’: tian’s Extra, Irish Giant, Bakers’ Extra 
Low Grade: Regulator. 

Pillsbury, Chas. A. & Co. Minneapolis.—Patents: Best, Success, Diamond. 
Bakers’: Pillsbury, Straight. 

Sidie Fletcher Holmes Co. Minneapolis.— Patents: a na tae tae 
Corrugated, Minnehaha, Persian, Murray Hill. Straights: Daily Bread, 
Defiance. Bakers’: Paragon, Stonewall. 

Washburn, Crosby & Co. Minneapolis.—Patents: Washburn’s Superlative, 
Gold Medal, Parisian, Triple Extra, Washburn’s Extra, ‘000.” Bakers’; 
Snow Drop, Iron Duke, ‘‘No. 1.” 

Washburn Mill Co. Minneapolis.—Patents: AAAA, Washburn’s Best, Royal 
Rose, ge Bell, Beacon Street, Fifth Avenue. Straights: Standard, 
Nonpareil. Bakers’: Lincoln, Palisade, Sterling, Apex. 

La Grange Mill, Red Wing.—First Patents: Star, Corner Stone. Second Pat- 
aoe Chieftain, Old Glory. Bakers’: Goodhue, War King. Low Grade: 

nyx. 

Winona Mill Co. Winona.—Patents: Laurel, Pinnacle. Family: Snow Drift. 
Bakers’: Northern Light. 

Porter, L. C. Milling Co. Winona.—Patents: The “‘Boss” Flour (copy sighted . 
America’s Finest, Wenonah, Cream White, Sugar Loaf. Straight: Stand- 
ard. Bakers’: Cable Test, Strong Bakers’, Cream of the West. 

MISSOURL. 

Plant, Geo. P. Milling Co. St. Louis.—First Patents: Sweet Home, Plants 
Al Patent. Standard Patents: Plant’s Extra Patent, Maximum. Best 
Straights: Pil Victor, Favorite. Extra Fancy: Our W. J.8., Oru- 
sader. Choice: Gold Dust, Saratoga, Light Loaf. 

NEBRASKA. 

White & Glade, Crete.—WINTER WHEAT—Patenis: Coronet, Winter Wheat 
Patent. Straights: Reliance, Silver Gloss. SPRING WHEAT— Patents: 
Victor, Santa Claus. Straights: Champion, Let Her Roll. Bakers’: Ster- 
ling, Red R, Royal, Choice Family. 

“NEW YORK. 


Central Milling Co. Buffalo.—Patent: Bridal Veil (trade-marked). Bakers’: 
Conquest. Low Grade: Counterpane. 

Schoelikopf & Mathews, Buffalo. Patents: Niagara Falls, Brown’s Paten 
Surprise, Noble. Bakers’: Ajax. * 

Urban & Go., Buffalo. Haid Wheat Patents: Urban’s Best, Crown of Gold, 
Pride of Manitoba. Hard Wheat Straights: 8., White Bread, Wallula, 
Victor. Hard Wheat Bakers’: White Oak, Roller B. Winter Wheat Patents: 
Pie Crust, Hungarian Patent. Combination Family: Pearl. Winter Wheat 
ary White Moss Rose, Ellicott, The Urban ker Flour, Clawson. 

Empire State Millis, Syracuse.—Patent: Amos’ Best. Straight: Charter Oak. 


Bakers’: May Flower. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Market Street Milling Co. Philadelphia.—Patents: Peerless, Family Stand- 
Bakers’: Superior Bakers’. 
VIRGINIA. 

The Haxali-Crenshaw Co., Haxall Millis, Richmond.—Southern Winter 
Wheat Patents and Straights: Byrd Island Patent Family, Haxall, Clara, 
Crenshaw. Low Grades: Tremont Super, Orange-Mills Fine. 

WISCONSIN. 


Kern, J. B. A. & Son, Milwaukee.—Patents: Success, Kern’s. Bakers’: Tri- 
umph, High Ground, Eagle. Rye Brands: A Rye, 1 Rye, Rye. 

Globe Milling Co. Watertown.—Patents: OChromach’s Superlative, Bunker 
Ei Bakers’: Tulip, Hekla, BBBB. Straights: Best Family, Choice 
Winter. Export Gr : White Fawn, Empire Export, Choice ers’. 

Fountain City Milling Co. Fountain City.—Patent: Diamond. Straight: 
Atlas. Bakers’: Crystal. Low Grade: Settlers’ Choice. 

Oriental Mills, John Schuette, Manitowoc.—First Patent: Oriental. Second 
Patent: Violet. Straight: Daisy. Clear: Best Family. 





GEO. MU. BRUSH, Sedy & Cent Mar. H. E. BROOKS. Supt 





CAPACITY, 2,500 BARRELS. 


W. H. SAWTELLE, Eastern Manager. 
206 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





““RED RIVER VALLEY.” ‘GRAND FORKS 
orth Dakota Roller Mills, RotLeER MILLS 


HILLSB “ee oe 
om. 2 * Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Direct cash buyers who wish strong spring ; 
with us.| Situated in the heart of the Red River hard 


wheat flours are invited to correspond 
Packed im sacks only. wheat section. Correspondence solicited. 





EMPIRE STATE MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Winter and Spring Wheat Flour. 


CAPACITY 800 BBLS PER DAY. 


EARL BARLEY # FARM,” "“sorsasuce 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Established 186'7 — Rebuilt 1883. 


F. THOMAN & BROTHER, 
ORIENTAL MILLS, 


‘Choice Brands of Winter Wheat Flours, Lansing, Mich. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE OF DIRECT BUYERS. 
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The mayor of Topeka has nipped the 
scheme of the Topeka Water Power 
Oo.-in the bud by vetoing the ordi- 
nance extending aid to said company, 
but the enterprise is too important 
be dropped and will be heard from 


again. 

The Kansas Valley elevator and feed 

= of . D. Pad on eee Pgh sige 
cv) om as m purchase the 
Forbes rothers. 4 

It is said that the interference of on- 
lookers with the efforts of the firemen 
at the Goodlander mill fire at Fort 
Scott was largely responsible for the 
great loss. At one time the flames 
seemed under control, but the loud or- 
ders and advice uttered by ignorant 
spectators confused the firemen and 
greatly neutralized their efforts. The 
Goodlander Mill Co. enjoyed an exten- 
sive trade and has determined to com- 
mence at once the erection of a larger 
and if possible a better mill. During 
the fire a rather diverting incident oc- 
curred. One of the firemen who was 
up in the fifth story threw out a sack 
of flour which struck a man below who 
was standing on a shed in a stooping 
position, bursting the sack and scat 
tering the flour in all directions, yet 
scarcely attracting the man’s atten- 
tion, as he was deeply interested in 
something below. 

Miller’s mill at Oswego was the scene 
of another accident recently. Will Le 
Grand, a 17 year old employe, stum- 
bled and fell into the centrifugal wheel 
and received severe injuries. 

The Leavenworth Times of recent 
date gives quite an extended bio- 
graphical sketch of a well known citi- 
zen, H. D. Rush, the prominent miller. 
Mr. Rush came to Leavenworth in 1857 
and has been identified with the mill- 
ing interest ever since. Rush’s Golden 
Eagle flour ‘‘took the cake’’ under the 
buhr system of milling, and it has not 





lost any of its prestige under the roller 
system. Rush & Sprague are proprie- 
tors of the Leavenworth mill, which 
turns out 500 bbls per day. 

Kelly & Lysle, of Leavenworth, were 
recently awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing the government with 35,000 
pounds of choice family flour at $2.65 
per 100 lbs and 400,000 lbs of ‘‘Issue”’ 
flour at $2.14 per 100 Ibs. 

Wm. Boyer will start up acorn and 
feed mill at Coyville. 

Williams & Reece have leased a mill 
at Wichita for five years. 

J. W. Timmons has sold his interest 
in the Ashland corn mill to his part- 
ner, John A. Gear. 


The mill at Sedgwick will soon be 
ready for business. It will be one of 
the best equipped miilsin the state, 
having a capacity of 50 barrels flour 
and the same amount of kiln dried 
meal per day, all made with rolls. 
Connected with the mill is an elevator 
of 40,000 bus capacity. 

The Atchison Globe says that the 
mill of Lukens & North in that city 
uses fuel to the extent of 54c per hour 
or 3c per barrel. Next! 

L. Morton and J. Sharp are contem- 
marge J starting a flour mill at North 

ort Scott. Both gentlemen have had 
considerable experience in the busi- 


ness. 
Mr. Huckaby, of Paola, was recently 


at Burlington with a view to putting | 


up a mill to take the place of the one 
recently burned. If built it willh ave 
a capacity of 76 bbls per day. 

The three Kloff brothers, millers for 
Lukens & North at Atchison, were re- 
cently summoned to Piqua, Ohio, to 
attend the funeral of their mother. 

There is talk of rebuilding the mill 
at Nemaha. 

In Snell’s mill at Clay Center, Geo. 
E. Hanna was seriously injured recent- 
ly by a pile of flour falling upon him. 

J. ©. Bair, of Baldwin City, has pur- 
chased of Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
the Fredonia steam mill. He will en- 
large it and make a number of needed 
improvements. The price paid was 
about $8,000. 

The capital stock of the Arkansas 














“Guess it must mean our family.” 





“Ah, I have it!” 


City Water Power Co., has been in- 
creased from $100,000 to $150,000. 

T. 8S. Mc formerly in the mill- 
ing business at Burden, will engage in 
the same business at Longton. 

A portion of the grinding floor of 
the Great Western mill at Independ- 
ence gave way, recently, dropping a 
cer load of flour or more into the 
basement. a 

Israel Markley, an old citizen and 
former mill proprietor of Minneapolis, 
this state, received serious injuries 
recently while assisting in putting a 
new water wheel in place. A part of 
the wheel weighing 60 lbs fell a dis- 
tance of 15 feet and struck him on the 
left side of the head. The results may 
prove fatal. 

Kinney & Ericson, owners of the 
Garfield mill, were recently at Pratt 
looking up a location for a new mill. 

After the first of ee, the Arkan- 
sas City Cracker Co., will increase its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 

amilton Young, formerly with 
Kelly & Lysle, Leavenworth, has gone 
into business at St. Joseph, Neb. 

Mr. Sibbald, city salesman for 
Burns & Co., millers at St. Joseph, 
has joined the benedicts. 

Topeka, Dec. 10. JAYHAWKER. 





The parties composing the South- 
western Grain & Seed Co., doing busi- 
ness for the past two years at Spring- 
field, Mo., are accused of obtaining 
money under false pretenses, and are 
being prosecuted. They are charged 
with the notorious Bohemian oat swin- 
dle that was so successfully practiced 
in Ohio two me ago. It is estimated 
that they hold $100,000 worth of seed in 
Greene and adjoining covfnties in Mis- 
souri, and one Springfield bank holds 
$17,000 of the farmers’ notes. The offi- 
cers of thecompany are J. T. Stoner, 
of Grand Island, Neb., and S. 8. Cox. 


of Bryan, O. 


Stephen Clary, at one time president 
of the Chicago board of trade, and be- 
tween 1871 and 1873 state registrar of 
grain in that city, died Dec. 6 at the 
age of 73 years. 
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ENTERPRISE REWARDED. 






‘*Motive power must be used.”’ 





The rolling pin works like a charm— 











Cure for Slipping Belts. 





Nearly every user of power and ma- 
chinery is more or less troubled with 
the slipping of belts. This means, of 
course, just that much steam wasted, 
and as steam costs coal and attention 
it is just that mnch money lost. A 

atent friction covering, manufactured 

| hore National Pulley Covering Co:, 
of Baltimore, is expressly designed to 
remedy this slipping and prevent the 
loss mentioned. The grip or frictional 
power is much greater than leather ; 
and as it is applied without rivets 
there is not that wear on the belt that 
there is when the pulleys are covered 
with leather. Users of machinery all 
agree that when it is practicable to run 
them, slack belts are much better than 
tight ones for various reasons. When 
belts slip, and are tightened up to pre- 
vent it, that heats and wears the jour- 
nals, consuming oil, and generally 
without remedying the trouble. Now 
by the use of this covering one can run 
with slack belts and without the use of 
idlers and tighteners, securing at the 
same time a steady and uninterrupted 
revolution of the machinery without 
jerks or stops. This will be appreciated 
by all users of power, as a steady and 
uninterrupted revolution of the engine 
means that it is doing just the work it 
ought to do, but manufacturers of fine 
fabrics and paper makers will es- 
_— understend its value to them. 

he testimony of numerous parties 
who have used the cover is that it will 
do all the company claims for it, and 
that it is undoubtedly the very best 
remedy for what is often a very an- 
noyiag and expensive source of trou- 
ble. The cover is very easy to apply, 
and requires no rivets or drilling of 
the pulley. The principal office and 
manufactory of the National Pulley 
Covering Co. is corner Bowly’s Wharf 
and Wood street, Baltimore, Md., and 
they will be much pleased to send de- 
scriptive circular and furnish any in- 
formation that may be required. 


Ed. Thomas succeeds Chas. Lee as 
owner of the grist mill at Palmyra, Mo. 





A dilemma—‘How are we going to get it any 


farther ?’’ 





And the family’s Thankegiving dinner is 
one long to be remembered. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846. 


J. B. A. KERN & SON, 


_ MERCHANT ANT MILLERS: 


CAPACITY, 2,000 BARRELS PER DAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Choice Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat Flour. 


RYE -FLOGR 


Guaranteed the 





By most approved roller process. 
best and purest Rye Flour manufactured. 





We invite correspondence from cash buyers. 


L. C. PORTER MILLING Co., 


#— WINONA, MINNESOTA.————e 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


e “BOSS” Flour. 


(Copyrighted.) 


Also Sugar Loaf, America’s Finest, Standard and Cable Test. 


CAP4CITY, 1,500 bbis Daily. 





Quality guaranteed to have no superior. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Columbia Mill Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











the most perfect mill, containing as 
it does the most improved ma- 
chinery oe up to the 
but to peoe uce a flour UNSURPASSED. 
This we GUARANTEE, it being made from 
SELECTED hard wheat grown in Minne- 
po and Dakota. We are buyers of the 
finest samples of wheat that comes 
e leading spring wheat market of the 
work, We select only what is exactly 
suited to this eens of milling, and there 
fore our guarantee MEANS SOMETHING. 
It is an acknowledged fact that in this 
flour a perfect separation of the glutinous 
particles of the wheat berry, an 
ough elimination of all weak and stitch Bcf has at last been reached, and 
it is consequently more nutritious, yieldin, g MORE BREAD TO THE BAR- 
REL than any other. The best trade admits that from its bread 
qualities it is the cheapest as well as the best for either family or bakers’ use, 
and unsurpassed, if equaled, by ANY FLOUR MADE IN THE UNITED STA?TES., 


Capacity, 1,500 Bbls Per Day. 
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COLUMBIA 


—, Roller Process :~ 
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HE above Company claims not only 
resent time, 
| 





a thor- 





'RAIGHTS: 
Ceres, 
American. 


"Gaus. 
Superlative, 
Best. 


Brands | 











FOR SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, ETO., ADDRESS 


COLUMBIA NIILL COMPANY, 
on SCOLUMBIA, M MIKNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 


*““COLUMBIA, MINNEAPOLIS.”’ 





W. D. WASHBURN, President. Jj. —. STEVENS, JR., Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


WASHBGRK? Mlihab Ce. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


——_—- PROPRIETOR OF 


pment PALISADE AND : : 


LINCOLN MILLS. 


Daily Capacity, 2-500 Barreis. 











JOHN MARTIN, President. 


. SIDLE, Vice President. 


 SIDLE FLETCHER HOLMES Co. 








Best - Grades: of - Roller --Granulated : Flour 
FROM SELECTED MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA HARD WHEAT. 





NORTHWESTERN MILL, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE NORTHWEST. 


TICKET OFFICES: 


SHICAGO—205 Clark Street. 

“ Depot, cor. Polk St. & 5th Ave. 

as Palmer House. 

“ Grand Pacific Hotel. 

“6 Tremont House. 
MILWAUKEE—395 Broadway. 

66 New Passenger Station. 
s6T. PAUL—173 East Third Street. 

bee Union Depot. 
MINNEAPOLIS—19 Nicollet House Block. 

Union Depot. 


fo and From 


| | to this edition. These phrases have been in priva’ 


| | study of the Code 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Telegraphic Code 


FOR THE USE OF 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


AND THEIR AGENTS, 


For Economical and Secret Transmission of Business Telegrams. 
COMPILED BY 


WM. H. DUNWOODY, 


#| Assisted by the principal Flour Merchants of the 


United States and Great Britain. 


The above book is a new and complete Telegraphic Code of over 250 pages, for the use of Millers 
and Flour Merchants, in transacting business in a secret and economical manner with their 
agents in Europe. 

Several hundred important dispatches, made in he the leading Flour Millers, have been added 

use for some time, and were devised to meet 
the daily requirements of their cable business more fully than they have been met before; conse- 
quently, this edition is more valuable than any previously issued. 
.. By the use of this Code, which has been compiled after months of labor by some of the largest 
Flour Merchants in America and Europe, more then 75 per cent 46f the me of cable dispatches 
can be saved, which all must acknowledge to be a very large item, as frequent communications 
must pass between shippers and their agents. 

It is quite easy for anyone using the book even for the first time, to codify 
as @ ve 


@ message correctly 
full and ber ag explanation accompanies each book, but it will be found that a care 
a. fully repay the trouble, in the increased economy obtained by an intelligent 
use of it. 

This Code has received the endorsement of all the Millers and Flour Merchants who have pur- 


| | chased it, and pronounce it to be the most perfect and comprehensive Code in existence. 


The following letter is one of the many endorsements received : 
We have carefully examined the revised edition of the International Code 


|| which you have just issued. We consider it the most complete, simple and 
1 economical code book for flour millers and flour dealers that has ever been 


ublished. After using a number of the best codes extant, of American and 
uropean compilation, we have settled upon yours exclusively, as being the 
best adapted to the requirements of a er usiness. 
HAS. A. PILLSBURY & CO. 
We would also respectfully refer you to Washburn, Crosby & Oo., or any and all of the Millers 


of Minneapolis; also, to E. O. Stanard & Co.,and Empire Mill Co., St. Louis; J. B. A. Kern, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Ditmar & Weisser, Antwerp, Belgium, and others. 


Price $3 per copy. All orders from abroad promptly attended to. 





PUBLISHED AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Foreign orders filled by Fliigel & Co., 26 and 28 Mark Lane, London,.E. OC. 





UNRIVALED - EQUIPMENT. 


A. FIRST CLASS LINE IN EVERY RESPECT. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPO- 
LIS & OMAHA, AND 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAYS, : 
Makes a et of its SLEEPING, PARLOR 
and DINING car service, covering all the 
principal points of the system. 
No Other Line Can Show Such a Record! 
READ, AND BE CONVINCED: 


BETWEEN 

ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS and 

Eau Claire, Madison, Janesville, 
and Chicago, Two Trains a y 
each way,with through Sleepers and 
Dining Cars. 

Duluth, Superior and Ashland, Night 
trains each way with through Sleep- 
ers. Morning trains each way with 
through Parlor.Cars. 

Sioux City, Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, Through Sleeping Cars each 


way. 

Pierre, Sleeping Car to Tracy. 

St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth 
and Kansas City, Through Pullman 
Buffet Sleepers. 

Mankato, Des Moines, Chariton, St. 
Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth 
and. Kansas City, Through Com- 
bination Chair and Sleeping Cars. 

Kasota, Mankato, St. James, Worth- 
ington, Sibley, LeMars, and Sioux 
City, Day trains each way with ele- 
gant Parlor Cars. 


This service has been arranged with a single 
view to the comfort and convenience of the 
traveling public, and offers the best and most 
luxurious accommodations hetween the above 
named points f : 

For time tables and all other information, ap- 
ply to any ticket agent, or to 

T. W. TEASDALE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
J.8.McCULLOUGH, M.M. WHEELER, 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt. Travl’g Pass. Agt. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





HORTHERK - PAGIFIG Minnesota  Horthwestern 


RAILROAD RAILROAD. 
DUBUQUE ROUTE. 
THE DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 





SAINT PAUL, orise ST. PAUL Minnesma& 
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Express Trains Daily to which are attached 
PULLMAN PALAOE SLEEPERS AND 
ELEGANT DINING OARS. 
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te xington Jo. * - 
NO CHANCE OF CARS between St. Paul! |, 7 /KANSA 

and Portland on any class of ticket. 
EMIGRANT SLEEPERS FREE, The only 


all rail line to the YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


For full information as to time, rates, etc., ad- 
dress, 


y ENT RALIA) 





THE POPULAR LINE TO 


CHICAGO 


AND ALL POINTS 
EAST AND SOUTH. 
Des Moines, Atchison, Kansas City, 


Leavenworth and all points 
South and West. 


CHAS. 8S. FEE, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 








ONLY LINE RUNNING THE CELEBRATED 


Mann Boudoir Car 


lis, St. Paul and Chicago, 
M. & N. W. Sleepers, Parlor, 
Chair and Buffet Cars. 


Chair Cars On All Daylight Trains. 


For full information regarding Rates, Maps, 
etc., apply to 5. A. HANLEY, 
3 Traffic Manager St. Paul, Minn. 


Between Minnea 
with M. 








“Burlington Route 
From the Northwest” 


THE PRINCIPAL LINE BETWEEN THE 
NORTHWEST 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gnnecrions MADEINUNion Depots 
Business (ENTERS 


Peercess DINING Cars 
AND PULLMAN’S SLEEPERS 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


esreaue * CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


*% THEONLYLINE 
RUNNING DINING CARS BETWEEN 
THE TWIN Cities ave St.Louis 


FOR TICKETS, RATES, GENERAL INFORMATION, ETC., 
CALL ON ANY TICKET AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 
OR ADDRESS 

W. J. ©. KENYON, 
GEN’. Pass. AGGIE 





GEO. B. HARRIS 
GENERAL MANAGER; 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


J. C. HOWARD, City Ticket Agent, 
No. 5 Nicollet ouse, Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis and Yt. [ouis 


RAILWAY 


AND THE FAMOUS 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From 8ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Without change, connecting with the FAST 
TRAINS of all lines for the 


EAST and SOUTHEAST 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running Through 
Cars between MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA and FORT DODGE. 
Short Line to Watertown, Dak. 
Direct Line to Mankato, Minn. 


SOLID THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN ——— 


Minneapolis and St. Louis 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, connecting in Union Depot for all 
points South and Southwest. 

and the OnLy 


MANY HOURS SAVED Linz running 
TWO TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY 


LEAVENWORTH and 
ATCHISON, making connections with the Union 
Pacific and Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe R’ys. 





Aa Close connections made in Union Depot 
with all trains of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba; Northern Pacific; St. Paul & Duluth 
Railways. from and to all points NORTH and 


NORTHWEST. : < 
The Trains of the MINNE- 


RE M EM BER APOLIS & ST. LOUIS R‘Y 
are composed of Comfortable Day Coaches, 
Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, Horton 
Reclining Chair Carsand our justly celebrated 


PALACE DINING CARS, 


Me 150 pounds of Ba , e Checked Free. 
Fare al sas Low as t est. For Time 
Tables, rough Tickets, etc., call upon the 
nearest Ticket Agent, or write to 

Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Tkt. and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis 
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Geo. T. Smith CENTRIFUGAL REEL. 
Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier. 


INTER ELEVATOR REEL 
Geo. pe Smit For Scalping and Dustins. 


Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. 


£16 Sisend Avs, ©, Ginacapslte, Mien. JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
Absolute - Safety) THE BARAGW ANATH 


SYTHAM JACKET 


From FIRE (Me FEED-WATER BOILER # PURIFIER 


Generated by Friction is Assured by The only Heater that purifies its water and delivers it into the boiler ata 
i temperature of 216° F., and upward, without causing back ae It is the 
the use of the cheapest, because-it will pay for itself in the saving of fuel in less time than 
| any other apps aratus. Boiler can be fed through it P with om f, or inspirator. 
Pe ae _ to give satisfaction, for i — all cases saves E Rand 


lj The apparatus has been in successful o operation in the 
f° Sp In Guieed Blase aha Caanee We the past ten years, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WM. BARAGWANATH & SON, 
PACIFIC BOILER WORKS, 


——= Ee Vator] RiRRRe on merensesnser inn” CHICAGO. 
t J. A. Crourusrs, M. E., Gen’l Eastern Manager, 112 Liberty St., New York; 
|g |Z SmitH, Beaes & RANKIN ‘Macuinz Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Rankin, Brayton & Co. op 

DRIVING SYSTEM. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS MiAAUEL INLAY PATENT 
































KROESCHELL & BOURGEOIS 


~ Chas. Esplin, Minneapolis, Minn. Zee Feed Water 





Seno FoR CATALOGUE, 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
—LEFFEL— 
WATER WHEEL, 


Cameron Steal Steam Pump | ce Heater 
SIMPLE, RELIABLE, " Heating Water 
DURABLE. } | aruneit” Maan, 

“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” Sone iP ‘ a eo No Back Press- 


Adapted for all purposes. For Illustrated ; " [2 ure to Engine. 
Catalogue, address 3 : 


THE A. S. CAMERON 


Steam Pump Works, 


Foot of Eas 234 Street, NEW YORK. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., OR 110 LIBERTY ST NoYes. 


ULARS. 








PATENTS. PATENTS. 
Established in 1857. 


be Sk LOO mea a . A. H. EVANS & CO., 
ie’ CORRUGATED BELT BOLT eid: Oe aeenan nouns eae 

the best blevator Beir made 4toi2 Michiga St., CHICAGO, ILL. Solicitors of Patents, 

Eseigecanei cen” Paige Me aanetet A GRADUAL REDUCTION MILLING. 


>» THORNBURGH & GLESSN E R, The new work by Louis H. Gibson, sent post- ne a fet S AD. Hea: 


em paid on receipt of $3.00. With the NorTrHwest- | Lock Box WAS HINGTON, D. O. 
_M ill and Elevator Su pp lies. cooemnMa =| HRN MILLER one year, $4.50. Address NorTH- aae-Promp ’ attention given to all business en- 
CHICACG O,1CL. 4 es WESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis. trusted to their care. 


Saves Boiler Repairs 
Saves from 15 to 30 
per cent in fuel. 


Write for CIRC 























“KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK 
WHOM 1S389 JHL Od GNV 
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Geo. T. Smith CENTRIFUGAL REEL. 





Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier. 





Geo. T. Smit 





INTER ELEVATOR REEL 
For Scalping and Dusting. 


Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


Sorthwestera Ages cy. 
215 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Absolute - Safety 


FROM FIRE 


Generated by Friction is Assured by 
the use of the 


Esplin 
——Elevator 
DRIVING SYSTEM. 


FOR PARTICULARS, 








ADDRESS 





, Chas. Esplin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cameron Steam Pump 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, 
DURABLE. 


“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


Adapted for all purposes. For Illustrated 
Catalogue, address 


THE A. S. CAMERON 


Steam Pump Works, 


Foot of Eas 234 Street, NEW YORK. 








ey 


’ CORRUGATED BELT BOLT 


Bl a\-w ol-3-1 a Ot -a'e- 10) om 10) | net -Kel- 
iS 24 MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
“> THORNBURGH & GLESSNER,. 


Mill and Elevator Supplies. anne 
re CHO AeO Me ; 











any other apparatus. 


BOILER 





San Francisco, Cal. 


United States and Canada for the past ten years. 


THE BARAGW ANATH 


STHAM JACKET 


The only Heater that purifies ite ¥ water and delivers it into the boiler at a 
temperature of 216° F., and upward, without causing back pressure. 
cheapest, because it will pay for itself in the saving of fuel in less time than 
Boiler can be fed through it with pump or inspirator. 
It poet. fails to give satisfaction, for it in all cases saves FUEL, 

REPAI he apparatus has been in successful operation in the 


It is the 


LABOR and 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WM. BARAGWANATH & SON, 
PACIFIC BOILER WORKS, 
Office and Works, 48, 50, 52 W. Division St. 


CHICAGO. 


J. A. CRouTHERS, M. E., Gen’] Eastern Manager, 112 Liberty St., New York; 
SmiTH, BeaGs & RANKIN MACHINE Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Rankin, BRAYTON & Co., 





KROESCHELL & BOURGEO! 


PATENT 


FeedWater 
Heater 


Heating Water 
by means of 
Exhaust Steam. 


No Back Press- 
ure to Engine. 
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KROESCHELL BROS., 
4 to 12 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GRADUAL REDUCTION MILLING. 

The new work by Louis H. Gibson, sent post- 
paid on receipt of $3.00. With the NortrHwest- 
ERN MILLER one year, $4.50. Address NorrtuH- 
WESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis. 
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SPRINGFIELD, O., oR 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y.. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 





PATENTS. PATENTS. 
Established in 1857. 
A. H. EVANS & CO., 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND 


Solicitors of Patents, 


Rooms 2, 4and 6, May Building, 


Lock Box 548. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
4g- Prompt attention given to all business en- 
trusted to their care. 








KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK 
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PERF ORATED 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY | 


USED IN ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES, FLOUR AND RICE MILLS, COTTON AND LINSEED OIL MILLS, ETC. 


e and . ZINC - for . Rolling - Screens, Corn Sereens, aoe kilns . used for . Drying 
Grain - Dryers. eee ee Oats, . Corn, - Fruit, . Ete. ee acetate 

















SMUT MILL JACKETS OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES MADE TO ORDER. WE WILL RENEW YOUR SIEVES FOR OAT SEPARATORS, 
RECEIVING RIDDLES, CORN SCREENS, ETC., ON SHORT NOTICE. SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


= doliin, -BScreens= 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, SEEDS, ETC. ANY SIZE, LIGHT OR HEAVY. COMPLETE, WITH OR WITHOUT SHAFT. 























DIAMETERS — 18-inch, 24-inch, 30-inch, and 36-inch; by lengths to suit. With 
best turned iron shaft, wrought iron arms, cast head, journal boxes and collars, | 
The SHELL or CASE, of Zinc, Iron or Steel, can have two or more sizes of per- | 
forations, and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. | | 

| 





DIAMETERS — 24 and 32 inches, LENGTHS — 12 to 14 feet. 


| For cleaning Flax Seed for shipping or sowing you will find that 
Screens furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and | our Reels have large capacity, and will make the seed as near per- 
{ 


cheap, and can be made to any dimensions at short notice. fectly clean as it is possible to get it. 





PERFORATED ZINC, TRON. SIEEL, COPPER. BRASS, TIN, ETC. 


FOR USE IN DISTILLERIES, BREWERIES, MALT HOUSES, SUGAR REFINERIES, PHOSPHATE AND FERTILIZING WORKS, MINING AND 
CONCENTRATING WORKS; COAL, COKE AND ORE SCREENS; GAS AND WATER WORKS; PAPER, WOOLEN, FLOUR AND 
OIL MILLS; FILTERS, STRAINERS, VENTILATORS, CONDENSERS, CENTRIFUGALS, FILTER PRESSES, ETC. 














224 and 226 NORTH UNION ST. 





The holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 


White & Gold, 
» Gold. Medal, 


BAKE RANDS 
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The Holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 
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WASHBURN: ; 
ROSBYé CO 


Merchant Millets, 2 > 


Op pote er se led a ~é er — 3 
¢ Cw i FLOURING Mitts 








CAPACI 8000 © BBLS DAILY.= 
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-APOLLS: MINN. 


: of can a ‘ | C~ Proprietors of 
| “AA AA\WASHBURNS BEST: = THE / , 
g - ROYAL ROSE-LIBERTY BELL: y ER ALISADE 

‘BEACON JST: FIFTH AVE ° 2LOLINCOLN: 


BRANDS & BAKERS’ FLOUR @ 
mT (ole) GE VO LY.\) ” OK. a, 
- STERLING: APEX: os , , : 


-LYNDALE- “J PALISADE MILL PL LINCOLN MILL 


_. >) 2 CAPACITY 2000 BBLS CAPACITY 1000 BBLS 













































The holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 
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This food was to me ak Vhis time the most | 
—_ savory and Pleasant Wek ever \ Yasted in my \e. 4 
—— ‘Rebinson Crusoe - 
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The Holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


nm STRONGEST, MOST DURABL 
AND BEST 


IS THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT OF MILLERS WHO ARE NOW USING OUR 


Excelsior Bolting Cloth 
EXCELSIOR HEAVY GRIYS GAUZE. 


A Cloth that has been in the market for years. Imported only by ourselves 
and guaranteed by us to be the best cloth sold in the United States. 
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cloth is ever allowed to go out to the trade. In this way we have gained an enviable reputation 
for the Excelsior Cloth, as our numerous testimonials from all parts of the country will show. 
We have extra facilities for making up cloths, and use only the very best quality of ticking and web- 
bing, and with our improved method of making up we do not know what it is to have a misfit. 
To millers who are not using our cloth, we will say, send us a trial order, for we know we 
can please you in quality and manner of making up. 


THE EXE€LSIOR TESTING SIEVE, 


With Nineteen changes of cloth. 


[20 CLOTH is carefully examined by us when taken from the Custom House, and no imperfect 





Every miller should have one to test his separations. 





THE FOLLOWING IS A FAIR SAMPLE OF THE MANY UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS WE RECEIVE 
IN FAVOR OF THE EXCELSIOR CLOTH AND OUR SUPERIOR MANNER OF MAKING UP: 


MESSRS. HUNTLEY & HAMMOND. IOWA CITY, Iowa, Nov. 15, 1887. 
Dear Sirs: Please make sight draft for amount due you. Have lost the bill. 
cloth is a dandy. Respectfully, VAL. MILLER. 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, 


Eastern House, Silver Creek, N. Y. Western House, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. F. SHULER, MANACER, CORN EXCHANCE. 
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JAMES LEFFEL'S WATER WHEEL & 


th 
MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LEFFEL & CO. — 





“Old Reliable,’ with Valuable Improvements . B- 


MAKING IT 


THE MOST PERFECT TURBINE NOW IN USE. 


Comprising the LARGEST and the SMALLEST Wheels, under both the HIGHEST and the LOWEST Heads used —— 
in this country. Our New Illustrated Book sent free to those owning water power. Those improving = 
water power should not fail to write us for NEW PRICES before buying elsewhere. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, and 110 Liberty St., New York City. 














-~PROTECTS MORE THAN 


’ 5, O00 MILLS, FACTORIES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


=== AGAINST FIRE 


It has extinguished more than 260 fires to date, with an average loss of only $177. 
In like instances without Grinnell Sprinklers the average loss is $11,000. 





Among ovr recent Equipments are the Minneapolis Union, the Star, and Duluth Elevator Go.'s Grain Elevators, 8 


a A. F. NAGLE, C. E., General Western Agent, 


PROVIDENCE STEAM AND GAS PIPE CO., Providence, R. I. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM EXTINGUISHER CO. (Limited), 294 Broadway, New York. 115 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANKATO MILLS D. R. BARBER & SON, 


MANKATO, MINN. <— MIPREAPOLIS, MrIrp. 


EO . ian 


OPEN. 
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: PROPRIETORS OF : 


The re Cataract 
= FA Te 


Moses FINE GRABES 
ROLLER:-PROCESS 


=FLOUR= 


FROM THE 


Best Quality of Hard Wheat. 


" 7 Tabbar " To. Proprietors er 


CAPACITY, 1,000 BARRELS DAILY. Cataract, Amazon, Par Valve, Yhorn Hedge, 


One of the Largest and Most Complete Mills in the State. Uses only 
Scotch Fife Wheat, and its Flour is Unsurpassed in 


Str rength and Other Qualities. PATENT BRANDS: 
BRANDS: SUPERLATIVE, MANKATO, OTSEGO. WUHITE SATIN, BARBER’S BEST. 


Viii 
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The holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 








Do You Buy FLouR? 


IF SO, IT WILL INTEREST YOU TO READ THIS. 








Many of you know-us already. Those 
who do not, ought to begin the New Year 
felicitously by writing us for samples, prices, 
etc. They will be cheerfully furnished, and 
will speak plainer than print. 

We make the highest grades of Winter 
Wheat Flour, and guarantee every barrel 
sold. Well, why not? We have one of the 
best equipped mills in the country, and use 
the greatest care in selecting grain, grinding 
only the best. 

Established in 1855, we think we are old 
enough to know what you want. We assume 
this to be the Best, and that is what you will 
get — nothing less. 

The most desirable line of flours for the 
Southern, Eastern and Export trades. 

Lowest rates of freight. 

Capacity, 750 barrels daily. 


SPARKS MILLING Co. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS. 


The three crowning virtues of a flour are color, uniformity and strength. These are 
in a pre-eminent degree by SpArKs’ CRYSTAL PATENT. Try it. 


ALBION MILLING CO 


ALBION, MICHIGAN, 








HIGH GRADE 
WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


FROM 


SELEETED «> WHEAT. 














SACKED MILL FEED, 
FREE FROM GROUND SCREENINGS, 


A SPECIALTY. 





Correspondence Solicited. 





WALSH -DE ROO MILLING GO. 


Holland, Mich. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Winter Wheat Flours 


DAILY CAPACITY, 300 BARRELS. 








Correspondence from cash buyers of High Grade Winter 
Wheat Flours solicited. 


PAYNE, JOHNSON & CO. 
FRANKLIN, IND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADES, FULL ROLLER PROCESS, WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 
ALSO SHIPPERS OF GRAIN AND FEED.. WE PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO FILLING 
ORDERS FOR MILLING WHEAT. SAMPLES OF FLOUR, GRAIN OR FEED 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


MAXWELL, HECKER & POMERENE 
EMPIRE MILLS, 


i++ t+++~ MILLERSBURG, OHI0-——————— 


Invite correspondence from direct buyers of Winter Wheat Flours. 











CAIN,« HANTHORN=&=CO. 
-xoy MODEL ROLLER MILLS 5 


JATEHISON, + + KANSAS. 


BRANDS MANUFACTURED: 


Model Patent, Pearl, Leader, Victor, Dandy. 


This section of the country is noted for the famous quality of its soft winter, 
milling wheat ; and our city has connection with all the leading railroads east 
and west, which facts have combined to make it the most desirable market for 
those who would buy soft winter wheat flours of purest quality and at lowest cost. 

















Star:Grescent Milling Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLOUR, 


© @HICAGO, ILL. 
BRANDS: 





CLINTON BRIGGS, 
Star and Crescent, President. 
Cole’s Choice, 
Briggs’ Patent, 


Cole’s Patent. 


Z. T. COLE, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


== Samples and Quotations sent on Request. —— 

















The boliday Rortbwestern Millet. 











HENRY W. SLOCUM, President. e ie ° GEORGE P. SHELDON, Treasurer. 


HERBERT S. JEWELL, Managing Director. 





weer EDWARD M. JEWELL, Secretary. 
vv . 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


FAMILY = F’LOUR 


Choice Grades for Tropi- 
cal Climates. 


CAPACITY 


1 RTM 


OF MILLS 


: 
1,200 BarreLs |} 


# PER DAY. # 





a FO eee 





























Se a 


FULTON STREET AND EAST RIVER, 


—_ 


2 BROOKLYN, N. Y. Ie 
DAISY ROLLER MILLS wassce. 


L. COMSTOCK, JR., Secretary. 
‘ L. R. HURD, Treas. and Manager. 
(Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Per Day) 


ey “— (HOICE GRADES OF FLOUR 


FOR FAMILY AND BAKERS’ USE, 


























Export Brand, Export Brand, 


"TIP TOP,” “BUTTERFLY,” - From Strictly Hard Dakota Wheat, 


CONTROLLED BY CONTROLLED BY 
M. KosMAck & Co., Glasgow, | °|/° 
C. F. Kosmack & Co. London, | RUDOLPH & HERNE, Liverpool, 


FOR | FOR 


qncar gaivam. | oncaT shivain. ' EXPORT « TRADE = A SPEEIALTY. 


FAIST, KRAUS & EO. 


MILWAUKGGE, WIS., U"rS. A. 


MILLERS @F HARD MINNESCTA AND DAKOTA WHEAT. 











Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Per Day. 





Patent Flour for Home Market 


rua Export Grades a Specialty. 





Correspondence with Direct Buyers Solicited. 
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THE 


Minneapolis ; saint ovis Railway 


AND ITS ADJUNCT 


=== THS FAMOUS : 


ALBERT LRA ROUTE 


RUNS THROUCH TRAINS TO AND FROM 


(hicago, §t. Louis, Jes Moines, 


WATERTOWN, DAK., COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
OMAHA, MANKATO, 


AND ALSO TO 


Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison # St. Joseph. 





EQUIPMENT: 


KLEGANY DAY GOAGHES, 
PULLMAN PALAGK BUFFET SLEEPERS, 
PALAGK DINING CARS. 


Tickets on sale by all connecting lines. For Large Map of United States 
and Canada, Excursion Dates, Rates, etc., write to 


S. F. BOYD, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agent. 





F. E. CLARKE, Supt. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SOL SMITH RUSSELL. 
H. R. BOYNTON 


L. BROOKS. 


RUSSELL, BOYNTON & CO. 


> $ WHOLESALE : : 


Railway and Mitt Supplies 


PUMPS, JRON PIPE 
AND FITTINGS + 


a 








210 Third Street South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SOLE : AGENTS : FOR : THE : NORTHWEST : FOR 


BUNDY RADIATORS. JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 






















Our BELTING 


is tanned on the surfaces 
only; the 


‘INTERIOR isRAWHIDE. «<< 


Send for Our Valuable Book for Engineers and Belt Users. Free. 
Agents in all Cities. Send for Trial Belt. 


Address, SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


SIMPLE, 


RELIABLE, 
DURABLE. 


im “No deiinieie Valve Gear.” 





eet F iene ed for All Purpc pei Tllus- 


tra sted Wketeaiie aden 


The A. ry il Steam Pump Works, 


Foot of East Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK. 





Gawkers Mill Directory, 


CONTAINS NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


OF THE 


FLOUR MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES # CANADA 








Only list of this trade published. Price Ten Dollars. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 





E.. HARRISON CAWKER, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FAIRBAN Ks, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


Fairbanks’ ‘Scales, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, SMITH-VAILE STEAM PUMPS, 
TANKS, PUMPS AND PIPE, HANCOCK INSPIRATORS, 
LETTER PRESSES and STANDS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS and WAGONS. 
ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 





Market Street Milling Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


FOR .HOME . TRADE . AND. EXPORT.A. SPECIALTY. 








SIMON’S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


OVER 200 COMPLETE MILLS 


INCLUDING ALL THE LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT, 


NOW =RUNNING=ON= THIS«SYSTEM 


In the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, East India and South America. 


+ SPECIALTIES: *« 


PATENT ROTARY SCALPER, 
PATENT a ” PURIFIER: 
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simon’ Ss REFORM PURIFIE Is proved by experience to be AN ABSOLUTE 


NECESSITY IN ROLLER MILLING. It is now in 
use in ALL the most important mills in England, France, Belgium and Germany. In Austro-Hungary, 
the mother country of Roller Milling, SEVERAL HUNDRED HAVE BEEN SOLD, and with one Phineas 
every large mill in Buda Pesth has adopted this machine. 








The Reform Improvements Can be added to every Sieve Purifier on Geo. T. Smith and 


similar principles. Large numbers have been converted in 
England with great success, and no user of the Smith Purifier should fail to have the REFORM IMPROVEMENTS added. 


HENRY SIMON, 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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| CABLE FROM EUROPE: 





KUGENE KREISS, OF HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Engineer, Millbuilder and Manufacturer of Mill Machinery, 


FORMERLY GENERAL AGENT FOR CONTINENTAL EUROPE OF 


THE GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., Jackson, Mich., 
MILWAUKEE DUST COLLECTOR MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., 
ano at present or tHe LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., of Chicago, for the Cockrell Scourer, 


HAS MADE THE FOLLOWING 





id 


INVENTIONS. 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR IN ALL INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 





I. Tue IMpRoveD PRINZ-KREISS 
DUST COLLECTOR. 


The cloth surfaces are arranged all parallel one to another and vertically, 
perpendicular to the axis of the balloon, which is made specially of iron and 
easily put together. More than double the surface of the old Prinz in the same 
space, although the distances between the cloth surfaces are larger and the air 
can more easily pass through. The cloth is perfectly smooth, of special kind. 
The back blast is of very strong pressure, but can be dispensed with because 
of the new cleaning (knocking) principle applied, which perfectly cleans the 
cloth and acts constantly upon all the discs, of which the bellows consists. 
The balloon rotates continuously upon friction rolls. The cloth surfaces are 
supported and stiffened, so that they cannot approach or press together, so 








as to prevent the air from passing through the space between them. The dust | 


falls continuously vertically down along the cloth surface, upon which it does 
not press, as the pressure of the air passing through the very large surface is 
@ minimum. 

This Dust Collector is absolutely perfect in every respect, as the inventor 
has had a large experience with the old Prinz, not only in mills, but many 
other manufactories. The cloth does not clog, for any kind of dust. 


The Dust Collector of the Future! 


I. THE DIFFERENTIAL 
PURIFIER. 


The REALLY IMPROVED Sieve Purifier. 

















Contains all the chief good features of the Smith Purifier, improved by 
the discovered new principle of differential air current, the effect of which is 
that a product between middlings and offal, the light or impure middlings, that 
with bran adhering, is separated above the sieve and automatically falls out of 
the machine. Of course, four separations are made, instead of only three on 
the Smith Purifier and other Sieve Purifiers: (1) clean middlings, (2) light or 
impure middlings, (3) tailings, (4) offals, from the exhaust—according to the 
requirements of high milling, as in Austro-Hungary, where the Smith Purifier 
is insufficient. Instead of the brush, a new and simple device, which costs as 
much as nothing, can be applied. 

The Capacity of this Differential Purifier is much larger than that of any 
other Sieve Purifier. 

Every Sieve Purifier can be easily changed into a Differential Purifier. 





THE PURIFIER OF THE PRESENT! 
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[I]. THE NEW UNIVERSAL PURIFIER 
AUTOMAT. 


The great problem solved! NEW PRINCIPLE! It is fully automatic, 
has not a single movable part, and needs no shafting. Larger capacity than 
any Sieve Purifier. Perfect cleaning of all material from broken wheat to the 
very finest kind of middlings. NO SIEVE IN NOR BEFORE IT! NO 
POWER REQUIRED! 

Easily adjusted, makes four separations (as above mentioned), and three 
or four sizes—without silk! Is made of zinc or wood, and can be sold at $20, 
or less. The CHEAPEST and BEST Purifier in the world. Will put an end 
to the monopoly of the Smith Purifier. 


THE PURIFIER OF THE FUTURE! 


IV. THE UNIVERSAL Bott. 


It is a perfect revolution in Bolting flour, middlings, break, or any 
kind of product. Largest capacity and simplicity. The most gentle action, 
and the silk lasts for many years. Will do away with all Centrifugals and 
other Bolts heretofore known. 


The Universal Bolt of the Future | 


Acts upon a QUITE NEW PRINCIPLE, which at this moment cannot 
be explained for patent reasons. 


VY. THE PERFECY WHEAY SPLITTER. 


It consists of two vertical discs with a very simple device to split the 
wheat perfectly. This device can also be easily applied on rolls with striking 
results. Details cannot be explained for patent reasons. This will be 


THE BREAK MACHINE OF THE FUTURE ! 
\/], THE [MPROVED SERPENY CONVEYOR 


Surpassing and replacing all existing Conveyors, including the Milwaukee 
Spiral Conveyor, running bands and elevators. Conveys upward—inclined and 
vertically—and horizontally, for the longest distances. Utmost simplicity, 
durability and capacity. Low or high speed, light running, non-triturating. 
Never clogs or fails to operate. 


Much the Gheapest in Price. 


























Entirely New in Principle. 





THE CONVEYOR ©@F THE FUTURE! 









Be Save 
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CRANSON'S 


Scouring, #Polishingand# Separating Machine, 


WITH MAGNETIE ATTACHMENT. 


WE GUARANTEE WITHOUT WASTE: 


THE MOST PERFECT SCOURING -- THE MOST PERFECT SEPARATION 


- - -- THE MOST PERFECT VENTILATION = = - - 


AS A FINISHER 


This Machine is far better than any ‘‘ Brush,”’’ as it leaves 
the berry in a Highly Polished Condition, with 
no abrasion of the bran. 


OVER 800 OF THEM PLACED THIS YEAR. 


Any Miller wishing to keep at the head should not fail to 
oe Zl i! investigate this machine. We can save you money 
: | CO |=" | by its use, and improve your quality. We place 
My Sa he this Machine strictly upon its merits, and 
 — a we have never disappointed any 
' of our customers. 















til 
Hit 
Wi 


Hi 
Wt 


WHY DON'T YOU BUY IT? 


Prices right down to Bed Rock, and after 30 or 60 days’ trial, 
if machines fail to do as we represent, return them to us at our 
expense. Send for late circulars and samples of work to 


CRANSON, HUNTLEY & CO. 
Silwer Creek, N. Y. 


(Osansows WHEAT SCOURING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 








SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 
AND PROPRIETORS OF 


RANSON’S BUCKWHEAT SCOURING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 
RANSON’S ROLLER BUCKWHEAT SHUCKER. 
DIAMOND CORN SHELLER. 
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MD ~ ‘RT DOUD - President. 
pe = -C-DOUD - Vice Pres. 
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PERFORATED METALS OF ALL KINDS 
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For use in Flour Gat Neal. Hominy, Feed, Cotton Seed Oi 
and Linseed Oil Pills, Flevalors and Waxenouses tor 
Kits Grain Dryers, Gal Riddles, Oak Weal Screens, Wheat Screens, \ 
RHA Cockle Separaiors, Receiving Riddles, Flax Screens,Corm 

RA Screens, Fanning Wills, Grain Separators and Graders, 

@ Smutter Cases,Etc. @ @ @ D OD @ @ @ 


R:-D-AITCHISON : SEC &]REAS: ~1}868~ 


XVI. 
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WM. LISTMAN, - - - 


.... . LA CROSSE, WIS. 








MANUFACTURER OF 


FANCY PATENT 





High Grade Bakers’ Blour 


FROM MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA HARD WHEAT. 








4.08 & Mo Hoyal lpgiraqealld 
36 iY im Ke 


Correspondence invited from Millers, and cash advances where con- 
signments are made. 





CASSIUS M. PAINE & BRO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WHOLESALE SHIPPERS 


Llour and Feed 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICE PAID FOR 


Bran, Shorts, Middlings, Red Dog 
Flour and Damaged Grain 
for Chicken Feed. 


PE 


Millers that are selling us direct know that they are getting the highest 
market price and saving commissions, with no chance for slaughter. Mail 


us 2-ounce samples, and our bids will show you the advantages we offer. 





GEO. W. CROCKER. 


—e 


WOODBURY FISK. 


L, W,. CAMPBELL, 
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Cap Stone. 


























DAILY CAPACITY, 1,000 BARRELS. 
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THE rc OR any system of milling, full roller, combination, or stone, 
‘‘long’’ or ‘‘short,’’ the Scalper is admittedly a valuable 

and necessary machine. Note this remark particularly. 
| Y The Silver Creek Scalpers differ radically in construction, 
principle and operation from all others. They are built espe- 


cially for scalping purposes. They handle the material gently, 

















yet rapidly and effectively. They do not break or comminute 
SC ALPERS. the material, but they do make a perfect separation. The 
meee Scalper should not usurp the functions of the reduction machine. 
SINGLE. DOUBLE. The Silver Creek Scalper does not. 
E COULD fill every page of this Holiday Number with H 
extracts from letters testifying to the superlative merits e 4 E 
of the Silver Creek Flour Bolt, and enough would tail 
over to more than fill another equally as large a paper. It is the 
only perfect Flour Bolt on the market, and combines more orig- SILVER CREE K 
inal, meritorious, and really valuable, features, than all other 
round bolts put together. This is strong language, but when 
you investigate it, and witness not only its operation, but the 
results it produces, and its entire simplicity, you will say we FLOUR BOLT. 


don’t put it half strong enough. 

















THE HE Silver Creek Centrifugal Reel is wholly and emphat- 
ically an American invention. It is not a foreign device 

brought over and ‘‘puttered up’’ to ‘‘make it do’’ for the 
ILVER CREEK requirements of American mills. ‘‘ From the ground up,”’ it is 
all United States. This means that, with strength and dura- 

bility, simplicity of construction has been most happily com- 
bined, and that in facility of operation, in capacity, and in’ 

CENTRIFUG AL lightness of running it has no rival or equal. Those who use it 
prefer it to any other.. Those who are not using it, are trying to 


conjure up some scheme to get it. The price is low, terms most 
liberal, sizes numerous, and there is no excuse for not having it. 

















OR twenty-five years the Excelsior Bran Duster has led the 
procession, and to-day more are in use than of all other THE 
makes put together. This, for would-be competitors, is a 

most melancholy fact. You see it has so many advantages, and 

sO many meritorious features, that no miller in his right mind KXCELSIOR 


would contemplate buying any other. It is built both upright 


and horizontal, and in so many sizes that it is adapted for every 

position, location and requirement. Then, too, it is iron-clad, a BR AN -DUSTERS 
method of construction which prevents, absolutely, all annoy- . 
ance by reason of shrinkage or swelling in the casing, a fault 


inherent to the ordinary wood casing. You'd better buy it. UPRIGHT. HORIZONTAL. 








AUG. HEINE, we, SILVER CREEK. N Y. 
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POOLE & HUNT, == 














Baltimore, Md. O4NDERS AND 





















Works at Woodberry. N.C.R.R. — ME \CHINIS be. 9 
City Office, 233 E. German 3t., aearSemeas = §§=#= = *eeeeree 
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SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
The Poole & Hunt Leffel Turbine Water Wheel, 


Ae Bs ROE SORT SsUPrERIOR 


Machine Molded Gearing, 


Spur, Bevel, Angle, Mortise, Helical, Double Helical and Worm. 


DRIVING PLART FOR CABLE RAILWAYS. 




















Machinery for Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, White Lead Works, Fertilizer Factories 2 Dredging Machines. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
xx 
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Ube wWostoay WMortowestern aOeTter, 


- MARSHALL, KENNEDY & C0., Limire 


GENERAL OFFICE, FIFTEENTH AND LIBERTY STREETS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. : - 


aK 


Brands. 


she 
CA) 


CAMELLIA, 


FANCY PATENT, 
PEARL MILLS, 
BAYARD AMBER, 
ERMINE AMBER, 
GRANULATED 
CORN MEAL, 
ECLIPSE 
CORN MEAL, 


Pittsburgh -City- Roller: Fiour- Mills. Bitcnany: City: Roller. ‘Flour: Mills. 
FIFTEENTH AND LIBERTY STREETS, 148, 149, 150, 151 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Se ALLECHENY, PA. 


sis 700 Barrels Daily Capacity, 400 Barrels Daily 
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HieH G@ Rape WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


FOR - EXPORT - ect - DOMESTIC: USE. 
[ 


C. 0. BARTLETT, “%#“CUELGH” | 


- THE BEST —+K-—-t-<=<-- 
67 S. Water Street, 


Sle reiand, Ohio, WHEAT HEATER 


IN THE MARKET. 























MANUFACTURER OF 


" FEED MILLS, 


PAINT« MILLS. 
MUSTARD«= MILLS, 


AND DEALER IN 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY THE 


heading Millfurnishers 


OF THE UNITED STATES-::::---: 
-+ + And BRITISH PROVINCES. 








ne ae 


Made in Three Sizes. 


NEARLY 3,000 IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADAS, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRALIA 
And NEW ZEALAND. 


‘¢ 
Ask Se WELC H i 


With Steaming Attachments. 


Cocalico and French Buhr 
MILL STONES. 


Can be fitted to any Spout. 
Never clogs. Will pay for 
itself in a month. 


Durable. 


FOR WATER MILLS WE FURNISH 
Cheap. 


— GATE CITY STEAM GENERATOR 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. ALL Sizes. MANUFACTURED BY 


Pearl - Barley: Machinery. Albert B. Bowman, 22. seem st, St, Lovis, Mo, 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


Keonomic Magnetic 
SEPARATOR 


AND 
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THE: BRANDYWINE: JW\ILLS 


The milling worid would indeed be insensible to the tradi- 
tions of its industry, if the history of the Brandywine Mills 
should fail to excite more than a passing interest, a history 
carrying us back, as it does, to the primitive times and crude 
methods of the old ‘grist mills’’ of the last century; to the 
times when the faithful steed carried the whole supply and 
manufactured product to and from the mill, to the times of 
the jolly miller, who was master, servant and all between, with 
perhaps a half-grown boy as mye A apprentice. We can follow 
the story of these Mills down through the! stirring period of 
the Revolution, then dragging along in a slow, thoroughly sat- 
istied, well-worn rut to the 40’s and the era of the bustling, 
noisy Conestoga wagons, then through the days of the rapid 
advances of Western milling and adoption of the roller system 
till we again see the Brandywine noted for its products and 
the Mills keeping step with the long strides and swift march 
of improvement that have been going on in American manu- 
factures. 

The Brandywine Mills, now owned by the William Lea & 
Sons Company, and for over a century in possession of the 
family now owning them, constitute one of the historic institu- 
tions of Wilmington, Delaware, and their story if fully written 
out would afford a complete picture of the rise of the miiling 
interests of the United States. From the time they were built 
until within a few decades, they held their piace as the finest 
mills on the continent, regulating the price « f grain ti rough a 
very extensive portion of the country, and supplying the bulk 
ot exports to the West Indies and other places. ‘The rapid 
growth of the milling industry, and also rapid increase in the 
consumption of American goods, has spread the sources of 
supply over the whole country, but the Brandywine Mills of 
the present day hold very much the same relat ve position 
that the old ones did. Thus these mills enjoy a distinction dif- 
ferent from, it is true, but far exceeding that of the _— 
ones from whi h they have been slowly developed. here are 
larger mills in the country, but none that are better appointed 
or whose products are more widely or uniformly sought. Very 
few, indeed, are aware of the antiquity of the Mills on the 
Brandywine. In a deed bearing date of May 1, 1729, mention 
is made, among other buildings, of ‘‘two grist mills and two 
boulting mills.”’ This property. owned as early as 1671 by 
Dr. Stidham, was conveyed at the date first mentioned, by 
Samuel Kirk to John Richardson. It subsequently was pur- 
chased by Kirk and passed in a few years through several 
hands, finally all coming into the possession of Oliver Canby. 
Oliver Canby has always been stated to have built the first 
mill in 1742, but his mill had certainly two predecessors, how- 
ever humble they may have been. They doubtless were very 
crude affairs, and having been destroyed by fire at an early 
day, have been easily almost overlooked. Canby’s was prob- 
ably the first mill of any importance. To that mill the 
Swedes and early settlers on both sides of the Delaware 
brought their grist in small row boats. 

Oliver Canby died about 1755, and the mill became the 
property of Thomas Shipley, who in 1762 built the structure 
which became famous as the ‘Old Shipley Mill,’’ and which 
eventually became the property of Wm. Canby. Other mills 
were soon after built upon the south side and attention was 
then turned to the north side, which so far had been neglected, 
fearing it could not be improved on account of the great 
masses of rock jutting out into the stream. However. in 
1770, James and Wm. Marshall contracted to make the neces- 
sary improvements and build a mill, but the digging of the 
race proved more of an unde: taking than they had expected, 
and they sold the contract to Joseph Tatnail, who was pre- 
cisely the man needed at th s juncture of affairs and whose en- 
ergy was of great benefit in developing the great milling busi- 
ness of the Brandywine. He gave up his interests on the 
south side, built mills upon the north side and with his son-in- 
law Thomas Lea, built up a large business there. To these 
two must be ascribed the worth and fame which was attained 
by the Brandywine Mills from the outset Building went on 
rapidly and in 1774 there were as many as eight mills, four on 
each side, so it will be seen that before the Revolution Wil- 
mington possessed a milling ‘ndustry of no mean magnitude. 

When the strugg'e for independence broke out, Shipley, Tat- 
nall and Lea were able, through Robert Morris, Washington’s 
financier, to supply very considerable qua..tities of flour and 
meal to the patriot troops encamped at various times in this 
region. Shortly before the memorable battle of the Brandy- 
wine, Washington ordered the dismantling of several mills in 
northern Delaware and adjacent portions of Pennsylvania, 
for fear that they might fall into the hands of the British 
whom it was apprehended wou'd cross the Brandywine in the 
vicinity of Wilmington. These Mills were among them, and 
the order signed by Washington and cautioning the utmost 
haste and great secrecy in the removal of the ‘‘running or up- 

r stones” is still preserved. The work was duly accom- 
plished and they were ultimately recovered. for, by the order 
of the great commander, th-y had been marked to distinguish 
them from other stones taken at the same time. It may here 
be remarked that the Tatnall house was Washington’s head- 
quarters and the satae doors which opened so hospitably to 
him and Lafayette, were later compelled to swing upon their 
hinges for the entrance of a party of British officers when they 
took possession of Wilmington. During this time w. eat and 
flour brought the highest apparent prices ever known in the 
history of milling. The old books at the Brandywine Mills 
show that in 1780 wheat was bought for £24 a bushel, 
and some three hundred barrels of flour were sold for the 
gross sum of £21,000, It is unnecessary to add that the cur- 
rency was somewhat inflated at this period. After the Revo- 
lution some curious laws were passed affecting the milling in- 
terests. In 1785 the legislature of Delaware passed an act 
compe ling the mills to set aside certain days for a year ahead, 
whien the ‘‘said Mills should appropriate to the grinding and 
manufacturing of wheat and any other grain for the family 
consumption of the inhabitants of the county.’’ Neglect or 
refusal to obey this law was punishable by a fine of 20 shil- 
lings. Laws were also passed in several states before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution regulating intercourse 
with foreign nations. The laws in Delaware were rather less 
stringent and consequently a large shipping trade sprang up 
between Wilmington and the West Indies. Corn meal was in 
great demand in this trade, but it invariably spoiled be- 
fore reaching its destination. An experiment was tried of dry- 
ing the corn in © malt house, and being found to answer, dry- 
ing houses similar to malt houses were built, having brick 
floors heated by flues and the grain turned over with shovels 
every halfhour. Inthis primitive way about two hundred 
bushels could bs dried every 24 hours Anxious to improve 
their facilities the proprietors purchased in 1812 from one 
John R. Parry of Montgomery Co., Pua,, for $80, the right to 
construct and use his ‘patent machine for kiln-drying corn, 
ete..’’ but whether it was found a success is not recorded, 
About 1816 one Crook of New Hope, Penn., invented the pan- 
kiln which until lately was used very much as originally con- 
structea. The method of manufacturing kiln-dried corn meal 
as originally invented on the Brandywine turned out to be a 
very important branch of industry, and even now, though 
large quantities are manufactured in other parts of thecountry, 
the ‘‘Brandywive Meal” is still largely preferred by shippers. 
In the old days of the Mills there were perhaps more conspicu- 
ous indications of activity and of huge business than now. for 
the railroads handle thousands of bushels of grain swifter and 
with less outward show of labor than the cumbersome ‘*Cone- 


AND A LITTLE OF THEIR HISTORY. 


ELEVATOR 


stoga”’ wagons carried their hundreds. These Conestogas or 
‘inland ships” with their teams of six horses came to the 
Mills from a wide circuit, from Dauphin, Lancaster, York, 
Berks and Chester counties in Pennsylvania, usually in com- 

anies or droves of from twenty to thirty, blocking the streets 
vr squares. The lumbering wheels, clattering hoofs, mingled 
with the noisy shoutir gs of the Dutch drivers, produced a ver- 
itable pandemonium of sound, but the sight was a picturesque 
one. At whatever Mill the leader stopped to unloud his grain, 
they all stopped too, some of them waiting hours for their 
turn. Here too, came the quiet Friends trom the counties of 
southeastern Pennsylvania, and the farmers of the Delaware 
and Maryland Peninsula. An additional large mill was built 
by Thomas Lea in 1811, which was destroyed by fire in 1819 
and rebuilt on the site now occupied by the A” mill of the 
present company. In the whole group of mi'ls many changes of 
ownership took place, though the main firm of Tatnall & Lea. 
formed considerably more than a century ago, has maintained 
an unbroken existence save through death and the succession 
of younger generations of the same families.. 

The firm of William Lea & Sons. consisting of William Lea 
and his sons Henry and Preston, was formed in the year 
1864, succeeding that of Tatnall & Lea. Since the death of 
the senior member of the firm in 1876, the business was car- 
ried on under the old name until 1882, when the present com- 
pany was orzanized The [ap op company own all of the 
power and mills on the north side of the creek, and until with- 


_ In a few years owned the ‘-Old Bridge Mill’’ on the south side, 


which has recently been torn down. The large mills of James 
E. Price & Co. which stood upon the south side, were burned 
January 6, 1880, and all of the water power on that side has 
been sold to the city of Wilmington. The present mills of the 
William Lea & Sons’ Company upon the Brandywine num- 
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ber four and they also have a large mill at New Castle, 
Del. The main structure of the latter is 72 feet square, and 
2n elevator located beside it has a capacity of 60,000 bushels 
ofgrain. Of the Brandywine Miils, the ‘A’ mil] built in 1881 
is five stories high and covers an area of 110 by 53 feet. The 
“Corn Mill,’ is five stories high, and covers an area of 55 
feet square, and what is known as the “Jog Mill,’’ is 70 feet 
square «nd three stories in height. The ‘‘B” Mill, the most re- 
cently erected, is five stories high and 86 by 72 feet in dimen- 
sions and is cevoted tothe manutacture offancy white and 
yellow corn goods aud is probably the best mill in the country 
for the purpose. At the mills here there is storage room for 
about 70,000 bushels of wheat and nearly twice that of corn, 
besides a large brick warehouse for the ‘“‘A’’ Mill and one un- 
der construc'ion of brick and corrugated iron for the new 
‘*B’’ Mill to be 207 feet long and three stories high. Steam 
has partially replaced the old water powers and in addition to 
four turbine wheels. there is at Brandywine an engine of 250 
horse power. With New Castle these mills have now a daily 
output of about 2,500 barrels of flour and corn meal. 
The most noted brands of the Brandywine Mills are, 
“Cifton F. F. F.,’’ “‘Poutaxat,” (the old Indian name of the 
Dela) ‘‘Kirkwood,” ‘*Avalon,” ‘Occidental,’ ‘‘Southern Ex- 
tra,”’ “Carolina Favorite,’”’ and the Corn Meal known as 
‘‘Lea’s Brandywine Kiln-Dried Meal.” 

The present proprietors are thoroughly interested in the 
progress of modern milling and in maintaining the supremacy 
of America in the flour markets of the world, and imbued with 
the spirit of their ancestors, have no idea of lagging one step 
behind in the fierce competition of to-day, and there is no 
question but that besides the halo of an unusually interesting 
pg ot that the Brandywine Mills will gather fresh laurels in 
the future. 
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THE DUNLAP BOLT 


Is HERE IO SIAY. 


ARE YOUR 
Bolting Facilities 
Satisfactory ? 
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IF NOT, WE HAVE 
A PROPOSITION TO MAKE 
TO YOU. 


We Can Help 
You in 
This Direction. 


Beaters 
Simultaneously 
Adjustable. 








WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION. 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 5, 1887. 
THE BRADFORD MILL Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Dear Sirs: We have now had your Dunlap Flour 
Bolt in operation for several weeks, and suppose 
that a report upon its workings is now in order. It 
runs easily and noiselessly and requires but little 
attention, while its bolting capacity is exceedingly 
large and more than surpasses our expectations. The 
separations are about perfect. The adjustments, par- 
ticularly those of the beaters or blades, are very valu- 
able. Weare glad to be able to express our entire 
satisfaction with the machine. 

Yours very truly, 
HURIN’S SONS & STEWART. 















CHANGE of STOCK or 
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ae ’ ‘a BOLT 


FULLY ANTICIPATED 


IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION 


THIS MACHINE. 


Qapacity 


Ineredulous. 


You would hardly believe 
our statements in type. 
YOU WANT 
OUR CATALOGUE. 
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Notice the 
ADJUSTMENT 


OF THE 


BLADES. 








THIS MAY SUIT YOUR CASE. 


WINCHESTER, Ky., July 5, 1887. 
THE BRADFORD MILL Co. , Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: We have now been running your 
Dunlap Bolt for one year, and it has given the very 
best satisfaction, doing better work than two different 
makes of Centrifugal Reels which I now have in the 
mill; capacity being more at the slow speed and doing 
cleaner work. Iam handling my fifth middlings on 
it, which stock is rather poor, and I get a nice, clear 
flour from it, and cleaner separation than I was able 
to get with a Centrifugal Reel on the same stock The 
adjustable blades or wings enable me to instantly 
change the action of the Bolt to suit the condition of 
the stock, which changes with the quality of wheat 
and the changes of weather. I can truly recommend 
the machine to be more easily handled and do better 
work than any reel I know of. 

Yours very respectfully, SMITH P. KERR. 





THE BRADFORD MILL GO. 











> Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Cleveland Milling Go. 


F. F. HICKOX, PRESIDENT. CLEVELAN D, OH 10, U. Ss. A. Cc. G. HICKOX, Sec'y AND TREAS. 
Nz 





has been in active operation ever since, the output 


i MILL OF THIS COMPANY, completed in 1882. 
constantly increasing until it is the 





LARGEST WINTER WHEAT MILL 


In the United States. It is equipped with the finest ROLLER 
PROCESS machinery and is kept up to the MOST AD- - =a i i i I i ] i 
VANCED ideas of scientific milling. The practical operation 5 oe 

of the mill is under the personal supervision of Mr. W. F. 
PUTNAM, whose carefully prepared and convincing com- 
munications on the SHORT SYSTEM published in the 

NORTHWESTERN MILLER, have secured for him 
a world-wide reputation. 


adit ier Flour; Millfeed and Grain. 


FIN 
THE FLOUR MADE BY THE CLEVELAND MILLING COMPANY HAS NO SUPERIOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE BRANDS, THE 


_ and GOOD COMPANY in Scotland, OLD RELIABLE and GRAND SUGCESS in a 


Are acknowledged to be the STANDARDS for Winter Wheat Flour in those Countries. 














ESTABLISHED 1856. INCORPORATED 1877. 


E. apn X SONS FLOUR MILL COMPANY 


PROPRIETORS 


UNITED STATES STEAM MILLS, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacture High Gracey of Granular Roller Winter Wheat Flours 


FROM SELECTED WHEAT. 


Awarded First Premium on Clear Flour at Great St. Louis Fair, Oct. 1887, and in Oct. 1886, the First Premium over all St. Louis 
Competitors for Patent and Clear Flours. 


EAPAEITY 600 BARRELS PER DAY. <> ENTIRE ROLLER PROEESS. 
- PATENT— Goddard’s Hider Down, « Suffolk 
B RA N DS STRAIGHT — Goddard’s lg Goddard’s Extra. 


« WINECKE & DOERR,» 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 








Cigars, Tobaceos ad Smokers’ Firticles 





25 WASHINGTON AVENUE SOUTH, 


P. $.—Direct Importers of Havana Cigars. (Ninneapolis, (Ninn. 
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Fort WorTH, Texas, Nov. 8, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: We put one of your Concentrated Mills 
in a mill we remodeled, and it gave perfect satisfaction. 
The flour made at this mill is as good, and holds it own 
with any roller mill flour in this state. 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. HUFFMAN IMPLEMENT CO. 





PALMYRA ROLLER MILL, 

PALMYRA, Mo., Nov. 15, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of Oct. 29th duly to hand 
and noted. I have used your Concentrated Roller Mill 
now about one year, and am still well pleased with it 
and satisfied with my choice. Everything is fully up to 
what you represented. We are doing good work, and 
cleaning well we think. In fact, upon a comparison of 
our flour and clean up, with what is termed a Model 
Mill, of about the same capacity, not far from here, 
built by one of your weightiest competitors, and costing 
about twice as much money, we find that we have about 
the best made for mills of this capacity, and wish you 
abundant success in the future. I have received many 
inquiries, and answer them all in the same manner. 

With esteem, Yours truly, 
I. R. HUGGINS. 





BRIMFIELD, IIl., Nov. 9, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN: At your request, we will try to answer 
your letter regarding the working of the Concentrated 
Mill we bought of you. To say we are pleased with it, 
puts it feebly. We have no occasion in the least to re- 
pent of our choice of machinery, in refitting our mill. 
When we started up, eight months since, we had hardly 
work for three days’ run per week, and now we are run- 
ning full time (day time) and cannot keep flour enough 
on hand to supply the demand. You may judge of the 
reputation of our flour, from the fact that one dealer, 
on a country cross-road, sold 180 sacks of flour for us 
from the 5th to the 21st of October. So far as the gen- 
eral working of the machine in all parts is concerned, 
we consider it nearly perfection. If any of your would 
be customers have any doubts about their ability to run 
your rolls, refer them to a couple of ‘‘mossbacks”’ at 
Brimfield, who never saw a roller mill run, and inside of 
two days from starting took hold and are making flour 
equal to any mill in the country (so the cookssay). You 
are at liberty to refer any one who wishes a description 
of the working of your mill to us, and if in need of a 
testimonial, you may print one from this letter, or write 
us and we will send you one. 

Respectfully, 
HINDLE BROS. MILLING CO. 





CoaAL Crry, Ind., Nov. 24, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: The Concentrated Roller Mill we bought 
from you last June is doing all you claimed it would do. 
We have never had any trouble with it. 


Yours truly, J. F. HYATT. 


ENTRATED ROLLER MILL + - 


CHESLEY, Ontario, Can., Nov. 4, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: With regard to my opinion of your 
Concentrated Roller Mill that I purchased from you last 
year, I must say most decidedly that I am very highly 
pleased with the mill, and the good work she does. You 
ask me if I can see any weak points in it. There are 
none that I have seen yet. I never regret my trip to 
St. Louis in September, 1886, for had I not seen the mill 
running at the Exposition, most likely I would not have 
bought. I can strongly recommend the mill to any one 
only requiring a small capacity, from 40 to 60 barrel 
mill. Any one intending purchasing a Concentrated 
Mill, refer them to me, and I will most willingly recom- 

mend the mill. Yours most respectfully, 
A. RAMAGE. 





THE COWDEN MILLS, 
CowDE’N, IIl., Nov. 2, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: A testimonial cannot be written too 
strong, and you are to be congratulated upon the success 
achieved by your Concentrated Roller Mills. It is sel- 
dom that any roller mill receives such unqualified en- 
dorsement by millers and mill proprietors as your Con- 
centrated Roller Mill receives. After running your 
Concentrated Roller Mill for several months, and in the 


. meantime I had put it under the severest test, it is aston- 


ishing the amount of work it willdo. The Rolls, Feed- 
ers and Scalpers are the most reliable and durable that 
I have ever seen, and they do a splendid quality of work, 
producing the finest grades of flour made in central 
Illinois, and have never given one moments trouble. 
Its work is perfection, and the flour gives universal sat- 
isfaction. Without pay or profit, I consider your Con- 
centrated Roller Mill the best ever made, and wishing 
much success, I remain, 
Most respectfully, 
JOS. E. JACOBS, Miller. 





TUSCUMBIA, Mo., Nov. 4, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of the 1st inst., 
will say that your Concentrated Mill has proved a suc- 
cess. We are highly pleased, and can cheerfully say 
that it has not fallen short of your guarantee in any 
respect. The two months we have had the mill in ope- 
ration we have had no expense for repairs. We are 
competing with the best mills in the state, and are hold- 
ing our own successfully. We cannot suggest any im- 
provement. We think your Concentrated Mill is a great 

boon for small mills. Very respectfully, 
HAUENSTEIN & MARSHALL. 





LAMPASAS, Tex., Nov. 4, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: The Concentrated Roller Mill I bought 
of you, some eighteen months ago, is giving entire sat- 
isfaction. It gives good yield, and my patent flour gives 
better satisfaction than any flour that comes to this 

market, and I cannot supply the demand. 
Respectfully yours, 
I. L. DONAVAN. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO THE ABOVE MENTIONED PARTIES, OR TO US FOR PRICES, PLANS, ETC., 
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OR FOR ANY OTHER FLOUR MILL FURNISHING YOU MAY REQUIRE. ADDRESS 


TODDS & STANLEY MILL FURNISHING GO., 917 & 919 North Second St., SY, LOUIS, MO, 






















The Holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 
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THE LARCEST MILLFURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 




















Office of MonTE VisTA MILLING Co., 


Monte Vista, Colo., Nov. 26, 1887. 
Messrs. E. P. Atuis & Co., Milwaukee. 

Gentlemen: We started our mill on the 30th of June 
and everything moved off like clockwork and gave complete 
satisfaction in every respect. It not only worked nicely from 
the start, but so continues, not having been a for us 
to shut down a day since starting. Our flour is leading the 
best brands in the state and giving perfect satisfaction. 

In all of our business transactions, we never have dealt 
with a firm that every transaction, however small or large, 
has been so satisfactory as with you, and if we ever have 
occasion to build another mill, we trust we will have the 
opportunity of giving you the contract, which we would cer- 





tainly do. 





Yours byes og 
MONTE VISTA MILLING CO. 














CoLumBIA, Tenn., Nov. 22, 1887. 
Messrs. Epw. P. Auuis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sirs: The 75 barrel full roller mill you sold and put up for me last 
July, consisting of six double stands Allis Style B Mills and Gray’s full Cen- 
trifugal bolting system, is giving the best results. Our yield is satisfactory, 
and the flour grades up to anything that reaches this market. Will put it 

inst any flour made South. Have been running four months regularly 
without a “choke” or.“‘hot box.” Before giving you the contract, I looked 
at more than a hundred mills in the North and West, and I do not hesitate 
to say that ours is the lightest running and best arranged mill I ever saw of 
its capacity. It is my delight, and I shall ever sound your praises. 

Yours, etc., NO. B. ASHTON. 
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Office of NortH PLatTTrEe ROLLER MIL1s, 
NortH Puatre, Neb., Oct. 10, 1887. 
Messrs. E. P. ALLIs & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. - 

Dear Sirs: Having thoroughly tested our mill the last ten days, we are 
well satisfied that it can do excellent work. Have carefully compared flour 
made in our mill with “ Pillsbury’s Best,” and find it fully up, after being 
made into bread under exactly similar circumstances. We feel that you 
have given us a good job, and you as gentlemen of your word. We 
cheerfully accept the mill — to contract. 

ours respectfully, 
ALLUM & HOLTRY. 























SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED CRAY NOISELESS BELT ROLLER MILLS 
AND SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
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For the fifth time, the NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
comes before its readers in holiday garb. The first 
issue of this kind, put forth as an experiment, ap- 
pears crude and imperfect when compared with the 
last, but the venture, in its modest photo-engraved 
covers, was thoroughly successful, and encouraged 
the originators of the enterprise to continue it from 
year to year for the delectation of an appreciative 
and constantly increasing list of readers. Of the 
fifth number, which we herewith present to the 
milling public, we have nothing to say. It speaks 
for itself. We are perfectly willing to let our read- 
ers judge whether it is a success or not. 

* * * 

Tuis is perhaps as good a place as any in which 
to state that “the Holiday idea’”’ is good enough 
for us, whatever it may have proved to others who 
have tried it and made flat failures. We find that 
our readers demand something of this kind, and as 
long as the demand exists, we shall endeavor to 
satisfy it, no matter whether our esteemed but 
somewhat antiquated contemporaries fancy the 
idea or not. 

* * * 

Wuat we have here chosen to call ‘‘ouresteemed 
econtemporaries’’ have, in fact, long ceased to be 
in the same class with the NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
The difference between this paper and its former 
competitors has constantly grown greater, until 
the latter have entirely ceased to cut any figure in 
our calculations. They have been dropping so 
rapidly to the rear that we can afford to smile at 
the sorry figure they cut, as we enter the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, positively with- 
out a single journal in sight which can with any 
show of reason claim to compete with us in the 
field we occupy. 
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Our readers will, we trust, pardon this rather 
egotistical statement, but will not, we feel assured, 
question its truth. That there are still very many 
milling journals, so-called, in existence, we do not 
deny. It is equally undeniable that they are not 
milling journals, that they do not, as a rule, inter- 
est the miller, and do not receive his attention or 
respect. The reason for this is that they are mill 
furnishing, and not milling, journals. They con- 
stitute a fast vanishing background because they 
have consistentiy and perseveringly allowed their 
advertisers to tie their hands, blind their eyes, shut 
their mouths and edit their papers ; because they 
have allowed the chief source of their revenue to 
be the chief source of their opinions ; because they 
have overdosed their readers with mill machinery 
and neglected to give them the information they 
needed, wanted and paid for; because they paid 
more attention to their advertising than to their 
reading columns. 

% * * 

WE DO not pose the NORTHWESTERN MILLER as a 
model. Far from it. We have a lively sense of our 
own shortcomings, and a sincere and honest desire 
to become a millers’ journal in the best sense of the 
term—a publication which shall be regarded as a 
fair, honorable, earnest and straightforward friend 
of the American flour manufacturer. We believe 
we are on the right track, and are traveling steadily 
toward the desired end. We have marked out a 
progressive and ever widening course, and will 
follow it persistently and courageously, come what 
may. 

* * % 

WE HAVE, 80 far, the support and encouragement 
of the larger and more representative of the millers 
of this country. We hope that this valuable con- 
stituency will continue to regard the NORTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER favorably, judge it fairly, and believe 
in its honesty. To retain the confidence of this 
class, and not betray it, to deserve better of it in 
the future than in the past, will be, as it has been, 
our chief consideration at all times. 

* * % 

THE year we have just passed through has been, 
on the whole, an eventful and interesting one. No 
other great manufacturing industry was so ham- 
pered by dull markets and light margins during the 
first eight months. No other industry which ranks 
with this has enjoyed to an equal extent the reverse 
condition during the past four months. Flour val- 
ues opened about seventy-five cents below present 
quotations, sank steadily until June, were about 
stationary until September, ranging about a dollar 
lower than now, and have been advancing slowly 
but steadily for four months. Since the upward 
movement began, and until within a month, flour 
advanced more rapidly than wheat, so that the long 
existing disparity in values was wiped out and mill- 
ing once more became a business in which some- 
thing of a margin could be depended upon. The 
change was too great for some millers to realize, 
and this class has been inclined to sell very freely 
at prices which, while yielding a visible profit, were 
yet too low, all things considered. Forthe coming 
year the prospects are better than have been noted 





at this time for many years. American flour is 
more than holding its own in foreign markets, 
the business is being conducted on constantly im- 
proving principles, processes are being perfected 
and simplified, thereby reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, and 1888 starts out with our millers in good 
condition for doing a prosperous business. 
* * * 

Ir Is not pleasant to speak the truth as to the con- 
ditions which prevail in the millbuilding industry. 
Our good friends who cater to the wants of the 
millers are not working harmoniously. They fight 
over every job on which competition is allowed, 
and they do not hesitate to use means by which to 
prevent the appearance of a profit on the ledgers of 
one another. There is enough work, if fairly divided, 
to give all of the deserving ones a reasonably good 
trade, at satisfactory margins, but until some iron- 
clad compact is made up, there will be no money in 
building mills, nor will the men who do this work 
enjoy, to any great extent, their existence in this 
world. In almost all other large industries it has 
been proven possible to effect coalitions of little or 
no direct injury to the consuming class, but of 
immeasurable benefit to the organizations. Let us 
hope that our millbuilders may be enabled to cast 
old prejudices and grudges aside and unite upon 
some mutually beneficial scheme before the year is 
ended. 

% % % 

IT CANNOT truthfully be said that the past year 
has witnessed the bringing out of any radically 
new machines or devices which have come to stay. 
There have been important improvements and 
changes in certain machinery of recent invention 
and there has been a marked improvement in de- 
tails of process, finish of products and closeness of 
yields. We believe that careful reading of the 
leading feature of this issue, “From Mill to 
Market,” will be of the greatest benefit to the mill- 
ers of the country, and that it will arouse a spirit 
of investigation and experiment among our pro- 
gressive millers which will result in the greatest 
good to the entire industry. All are aware that the 
best mill is the one which makes the most money 
for its owner, and that the best milling is that 
which gets the largest amount of flour and the 
largest percentages of high grades out of the wheat. 
With these ends in view, and with the hearty co- 
operation of all concerned, American millers may 
press on with the proud consciousness of their 
ability to overcome all competition in all markets. 

% % * 

READERS of “From Mill to Market”’ will not fail 
to notice the uniform testimony in favor of the 
Millers’ National Association. But one member of 
that body, thus far heard from, expresses the belief 
that it is not beneficial to millers and that it should 
be dissolved. This is ample evidence to us that we 
have been right in our expressions regarding the 
Association, but we believe it can do more and must 
do more for the industry, and our views are fully ex- 
pressed elsewhere. We have the satisfaction ot 
knowing, too, that our “‘Open Letter” is fully in 
line with the sentiments of a number of the old- 
est and leading members of the Association. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILLS. 


Minneapolis millers unite in declaring that their 
business for the crop year ending September 1, 1887, 
was improved as compared with the year before ; yet 
it was not up to a very satisfactory standard. There 
were more or less profits realized, but they were 
small and formed a meagre return for the amount 
of labor and capital involved. The feature.of the 
year, of course, was the bull movement in wheat, 
ending in June by the collapse of the Chicago 
corner. For the three months ending with Novem- 
ber, the flour market was in a fairly healthy con- 
dition, there being a good demand from abroad, as 
well as from the east. Early in December wheat 
began to advance, and from that on the manipula- 
tions at Chicago had a depressing effect on milling 
operations, keeping wheat above a legitimate value, 
and so high that it could not be milled at a profit. 
There were intervals, it is true, when millers were 
able to make a slight margin, but it was usually of 
brief duration. Foreigners were not favorable to 
paying the prices which the enhanced cost of wheat 
made it necessary to ask for flour, and the export 
trade, which, as stated, had previously been quite 
large, was materially reduced. Some of the mills, 
this perhaps being most true of the large ones, 
necessarily held large stocks of wheat when the 
twenty cent break in wheat occurred at Chicago on 
June 20th, and wére sufferers by the decline. 

On wheat being placed on a natural basis, the 
milling business soon improved, and a good healthy 
demand for flour sprung up, both at home and from 
Europe, more than the usual quota of patents going 
to the latter. This condition of things has held 
good ever since, the trade of the past three months 
having been especially favorable. Buyers could 
not be convinced of the stability of values as regu- 
lated by speculative influences and until the bubble 
finally collapsed, only took flour in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion. This left leading distributing 
points comparatively bare of flour, and paved the 
way for the good demand prevailing since prices 
assumed a natural ievel. 

The extensive advertising given bran for superior 
qualities as feed, has caused offal to be much sought 
after, and local millers have received excessive 
prices for this part of their product, opening up a 
source of revenue heretofore not half realized. At 
present bran is selling in bulk at $14 to $15 per ton, 
and some of the mills retail a good share of their 
product at $16 per ton. 

The mills, since early in September, have been 
hampered by a shortage of water power, and at the 
present time the flour output is maintained at about 
100,000 barrels per week only by the liberal use of 
steam. The output, however, for the three months 
ending Dec. 1, is shown to be considerably more than 
for the same time a year ago, and the total product 
for the current crop year is expected to largely 
eclipse last season’s record. 


The wheat crop of last year was probably never 
excelled for grinding, and was especially adapted 
for making large percentages and high grades of 
flour. The crop upon which the mills are now at work 
is not the equal of that of last year, containing more 
dirt and running less uniform; yet it is proving 
quite satisfactory. It possesses qualities for pro- 
ducing a large quantity of middlings, and makes a 
strong flour of good color. 


In reviewing the work of the Minneapolis mills 
for the past year, it is gratifying to note that their 
product was again materially increased. During 
the twelve months ending Sept. 1, 1887, they made 
424,000 bbls more than for the previous crop year. 
The mills hereafter are likely to be operated more 
steadily than in the past, the owners having be- 
come convinced that the best policy is to keep 
running without interruption, though at times 
there may be a small loss sustained by doing so. 
The majority of the larger mills will by another 
year doubtless be equipped with steam, and their 
owners will be in a position to carry out this policy 
without hindrance from low water. 

The direct exports of flour to foreign countries 
vary a good deal, in accordance with the favorable 
or unfavorable condition of the market at different 
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times for that class of trade. The appended tables 
will show the weekly output and exports for two 
years : 

FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS THE PAST YEAR. 





Made rts Made Exports 

Week ending— bbls, Law Week ending— bbls, bbls, 
1886-7. 1886-7. 1888. 1887. 

Sept. 4 (4days) 112,150 38,800 Mch. 5 (5days) 72,800 42,200 

11....... 142,800 62,100 * 13 .use 97,000 102,500 

= 55,500 ©: Went 114,400 56,300 
63,400 CO Doanain 141,200 64, 

62,900 Apr. 2...... 155,400 57,400 

65,800 . bam Bae 55,400 

45,800 “ Bunce TR 27,400 

52,000 — 97,200 26,700 

55,680 a 120,500 61,300 

70,400 May 7--.... 105,100 53,500 

61,400 wT Eimeneds 120,000 50,700 

30.400 a 300 41,700 

40,900 aK Sas 107,800 300 

35,300 June 4-..... 5400 49,300 

53,800 pa | 117,700 46,900 

poe SS 120,700 47,600 ee Te ides 700 48,300 

1 ee __ See 117,500 35,800 Gg a 121,500 63,400 

1887 Joly 2...... 400 61,600 

PR. Buccene 105,600 31,700 ieee oe 110,500 52,000 

pales) SRE 116,600 48.900 a ae 128,900 54,500 

© Diaes 118,200 37,600 © -Biccks 150,000 58,300 

OS cs. 109, 30,900 SO as 155,400 60,900 

“ wes 10. S00 . Aug. §..... 139,800 56,300 

SS, Tae 110,900 23,300 ie ee 139,600 63,600 

SS: Si saiales 107,900 44,900 a Oe 140,500 52,400 

0" ete 72,400 36,500 ‘Si sceene 147,000 55,100 

6 @D .casen 84,000 49,600 a (Sdays) 78 78,700 700 30,000 

“ 28 (1day) 14,500 8,450 





Totals __.8,245,100 100 1,310,600 





Totals ~--3,130,150 1,212,430 
FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS LAST YEAR. 





Made hr Made Exports 
Week ending— bbls, bbls, Week ending— bbls, bbls, 
885-6. 1885-6. 1886. 1886. 
Sept. Es sitastsiad 54,600 | i ae 76,700 
600 . B 233,800 
90,000 , 
125,800 123, 
100 -- 1% j me 
68,100 = 
as 0 141860 ee 120°700 297,900 
So) eA Me lai. OEE 120, q 
a 650 ( 198,800 gp 135,500 
a ae "900 “© 99. 136.850 
re oe)... To ie 
oeeee iamestenains 3 
* oo 96,100 f 97300 «49 777 117,200 { 261,800 
a. ee 77,200 ore 141,900 
je FS 98, July 3._---- 137,650 
ae eae 84, Se os 121/850 
ae | ae 72,400 113,200 “ 17------ 145,800 } 221,300 
a as 90,600 ess 131,000 
_ ae 88,500 a 135,300 
Feb. 6_----- 89,450 Aug. 7__---- 42.200 
i il wen 82 ih 127,200 
i eae 91,800 s a ea 79,500 + 190,600 
ee co 77,000 , ae 152,100 
“ 30,31... 47,100 


Totals__.._ 2,725,350 818,300 











; _Totals.__-- 8,225,150 1,470,200 
*Estimated, no official figures are in existence. 


FOR THREE MONTHS. 
The flour output and exports for the three months 
ending Dec. 1, 1887, and for the corresponding per- 
iod last year, are shown by the subjoined table: 














Week ending— Made Exports Week ending— Made Exports 
1887. bbls. _ bbls. 886. bbls bbls. 
Sept. A (3 days) ue 700 30,000 Sept. 4 (4 days) 113,180 38,800 
eee 100 51,200 see 62,100 
88 a 150°500 49,200 — ee 182,800 55,500 
*  Dhumnne 127,150 50,900 SS Dianne 139,200 63,400 
Ob: AS 138,150 60,500 Oct. 2.-__. 151,900 62,900 
 Bineawe 167,900 64,750 ae ee 146,700 65,800 
a ee 163,300 66,900 ae ee 125,300 45,800 
ae ee 175,500 71,100 ae ee 90,500 52,100 
pe eS 157,000 73,000 ae. es 159,300 55,680 
ROW Fiance: 155,300 66,900 Nov. 6-.--.. 160,000 70,400 
”  inwene 147,900 46,800 | ee 161,100 61,400 
Ap S Linaiieicese 143,400 48,750 a Se 81,600 30,400 
bccaieaa 14,800 42,159 . asses 100,900 40,900 
a 30 (Sdays) 50,000 25,000 és 300 days) 40,000 11,760 
Totals____- 1,919,700 736,150 Totals _... 1,747,250 716,840 
* * 
RECAPITULATION—FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS. 
Made ey Per cent 
Bbls, bis. Exported. 
6 mos. ending Mch. 1, ’87_----- 3,130,150 1,212,430 f 
6 mos. ending Sept. 1, ’87.----- 3,245,100 1,310,600 40.39 
TOI acc ntes wnntA ntti 6,375,250 2,523,030 *39.56 
6 mos. ending Mch. 1, ’86_---- 2,725,350 818,300 30.02 
6 mos. ending Sept. 1. ’86._-.-. 3,225,850 1,470,200 45.57 
NS EE eee 5,951,200 1,988,500 *37.79 
3 mos. ending Dec. 1, 87------- 1,919,700 747,150 38.92 
3 mos. ending Dec. 1, ’86__.--- 1,747,250 746,840 41.02 


* Average for the year. 
FLOUR OUTPUT FOR TEN YEABS. 


Year Ending. Bbls. Year Ending Bbls. 
Aug. Gi, 1087............... 6,375,250 Aug. 31, 1882_.---------- 3,175,910 
——K—§ ee sie SEER 8,142,972 
aT ae 5,221,243 ko «SOR 2,051,840 
6 © Biinecsneus 5,317,672 ca SRR: 1,551,789 
ie Re NEMACEATT 4,046,220 © SRO wcicwnes! See 
FLOUR EXPORTS FOR NINE YEARS. 
Year Ending Bbls. Year Ending Bbls. 
Cee SS a 2,523,080 Aug. 31, 1882 
1886 Se 
ity B “ “ 1880. 
“ “ “ 1879 
« ei etieas 1,343,105 “ 1978 





* % 
CAPACITY OF THE MILLS. 


In taking a retrospect of the past year’s opera- 
tions on the platform, it is found that the total 
number of merchant mills possessed by Minneapo- 














lis has not increased, but remains at twenty-three 
The capacity, however, has been augmented by 
about one thousand barrels. This has been accom- 
plished by strengthening some of them in power 
and others by the addition of machinery. The most 
notable instances of this kind are to be found in the 
cases of the Washburn C, Pillsbury B and Palisade 
mills. To the majority of mill owners it has been 
demonstrated quite conclusively that steam is 
needed as an auxiliary power, and two firms have 
the present season made the necessary outlay for 
thus equipping their mills. This makes nine mills 
that are provided with steam plants, the Pillsbury 
B and Galaxy being the latest to have their motive 
power strengthened in this manner. 


Appended is a list of the mills, with their respect- 
ive capacities : 


WEST SIDE. 

1882. 1885. 1886. 1887. 

Name of Mill Nae by— Bbls. Bbis. Bbls. Bbls. 
Anchor* -.....C. A. Pillsbury & Co------ 850 1,250 1,600 1,400 
Cataract --.--. D. R. Barber & Son..----- 550 «#575 «6575 — 575 
Columbia ----- Columbia Mill Co -----... - 1,200 1,400 1,400 
Crown Roller*Christian Bros. Mill Co__-- 1,600 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Dakota ------- H. F. Brown & Co..-.---.- 200 350 350 350 
TSCSROr...... 3. PEO sec wescccemmees "ene 800 800 800 
Galaxy*___.__. Galaxy I a 1,000 1,200 1,200 
[ar Krech & Co-.-...--.. 250 325 3875 375 
Humboldt ~“fiinkie Greenleaf & Co... 600 1,100 1,100 1,100 
Minneapolis - -Crocker, Fisk & Co....... ---. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Model?-.--.-._R. P. Russell & Co.._-_-- OR ee 
Victoria} ......T. W. Lyons & Co-_.-.---_- i ae ae ee 
North Star? _.H. J. G. Croswell__----__- ae 
Northwestern Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co. 1,100 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Palisade* __... Washburn Mill Co-....-._._ "550 1,800 1,800 2,000 
Pettit* .... .... Pettit, Christian & Co... 1,200 1,400 1,600 1,600 
Pillsbury B*..C. A. Pillsbury th "00 2,000 2,000 2,500 
St. Anthony-. Morse & Sammis ...-..-... 400 500 500 500 
Standard ._---- D. Morrison & Co---.-.-. - 1,200 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Oy cei Lafayette Woodward --_.-_- 310 310 310 
Washburn A*_) 2,700 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Washburn B-._ > Washburn, Crosby & Co 800 1,200 1,200 1,300 
Washburn C*_ 1,600 2,300 2,400 2,800 
Zenith _..._.._Pettit, Christian & Co----- 600 800 800 800 

EAST SIDE. 

Pillsbury A*_-C. A. Pillsbury & Co------- 5,000 7,000 7,000 7,000 
Phoenix -_----- Stamwitz & Schober----_--- 250 275 "275 275 
Total capacity, bbls__--. ~.---.----... -22,000 34,285 35,375 36,285 


OUTSIDE MILLS CONTROLLED IN MINNEAPOLIS, 
aged bbls. 
885. 1887. 














Name of Mill Operated by 
Lincoln*, Anoka ._-__------- Washburn Mill Co____- 500 700 
Townshendt (2), Stillwater_Florence Mill Co-__-_ - 550 550 
Stillwatert, Stillwater -.__-- Florence Mill Co......._ 500 oie 
Minnetonkaf, pA Ee ee 500 500 
Shingle- Creek*........._....Henry Oswald ._...._-. 125 125 
2,175 1,875 
In Minneapolis 24,285 36,285, 
Grand total, bbls 26,460 38,160 
*Water and steam power. }Steam power. {Dismantled. 2Burned. 

* * 


Much experimenting has been carried on in Min- 
neapolis the past year, strong competition causing 
millers to look closely to the matter of better yields 
and percentages. The work done in this direction 
has evidently not been without result, as there is 
probably not a mill in the city that would now be 
satisfied with the work it was doing a year ago. 
Where four bushels and from thirty to forty pounds 
were then being used to the barrel of flour, four 
bushels and from twenty to thirty pounds seems 
to now be considered the standard. The percent- 
ages also appear to have been improved, sixty- 
five to seventy per cent of patent being the 
range within which most of the millscome. While 
differing upon other points, the local fraternity has 
become unanimous as to the desirability of greatly 
increasing the roll surface, and many of the mills 
have acted upon this idea, the results fully justify- 
ing the move. As to the breaks, there is appar- 
ently a diversity of opinion. The smaller mills of 
the city use five breaks on wheat, and some of those 
of a thousand to two thousand barrels capacity have 
reduced to the same number. The latter, without 
exception, are claimed to have been benefited by the 
change. On the other hand, there are some local 
millers who believe in increasing the breaks on 
wheat, there being one mill here which now makes 
nine preliminary reductions. A question for several 
months past deeply interesting local millers has 
been the one as to the superiority of the round reel 
over the old hexagon. As the round reel is being 
quite extensively introduced in most of the mills 
for certain kinds of work, especially break stock, 
it is supposed that in a degree the new comer has 
proven itself to possess merit. 


* * 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


The receipts and shipments of wheat, flour and 
millstuff by Minneapolis for the year ending Nov. 
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30, 1887, as compared with the year ending Nov. 30, 
1886, were as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 


Mill- Mill- 

Wheat, Flour, —_. Wheat, Flour, stuff, 

1886. Bus. Bbls. Tons. 1885. Bus. Bbls. Tons. 
Dec... 4,545,750 1,390 286 = 2,472,960 2,150 713 


1886. 
Jan.__ 2,527,280 3,230 814 Jan--- 1,918,560 995 419 
Feb-_.. 2,154,880 1,387 239 +=Feb-.- 2,268,560 457 528 
March 3,706,640 1,665 388 March 2,222,640 1,889 423 
A - 2,290, 1,815 632 April- 1,782,550 970 
y -- 880 1,180 569 ay -- 2,081,750 1,675 391 


Oc ? 
Nov -- % 814, 800 2,990 667 Novy -- 5,599, 100 1,743 7 
Total _45,577,190 26,345 6,266 Total 32,832,020 18,554 6,107 


NG | Sea ee 33,859,480 21,688 3,560 
SHIPMENTS. 

Mill- Mill- 

bmw Flour, stuff, Wheat, a, stuff, 


Jan -- 505,680 379,568 14,098 Jan--. 195,440 303,211 10,151 
Feb -— 381,920 353,593 10,318 Feb —-. 283,920 330,138 10,902 
March 1,469,440 647,252 16,064 March 435,120 433,013 13,148 
April. 724,080 462,168 14,651 April - 348,700 480,529 15,536 
May-- 1,080,240 433,288 12,378 May... 466,950 452,697 16,371 
June - 1,452,080 444, 656 15,878 June-- 394,350 543,282 16,844 
July-- 368,480 545, 042 17,363 July_-- 354,750 548,560 18,618 
Aug-. 855,120 615, 519 18.338 Aug -- 222,110 460,660 13,317 
Sept-. 992,320 595, 218 18,875 om 585,200 604,817 17,110 
Oct -- 1,434,160 687,147 20,185 Oct-.-- 707,150 541,818 16,229 
Nov-- 1, - 1,774, 080 565,761 17,945 Nov--- | 321,100 533,338 16, 519 


Total_12, 12,337, 700 6,232, 199 192,561 Total__5,729,750 5,455,015 173,595 
Same time, 1885 -5,458,880 5,300,015 150,394 




















MINNEAPOLIS COOPER SHOPS. 


The past year has been an unusually stormy one 
for Minneapolis coopers. Low wages and prices of 
barrels, as a result of excessive competition, pre- 
vailed the first six months, and the closing half has 
been signalized by a bitter fight between shops. 
Under these circumstances, much agitation has been 
going on most of the time. For several months 
previous to October, there had been a gradual 
shrinkage in barrel prices and wages, until pack- 
ages were sold as low as 31 cents, and some shops 
paid only 11 cents for making barrels by hand. At 
this point the journeymen coopers inaugurated a 
strike, and with the moral support of the codpera- 
tive men, succeeded, after two weeks’ idleness, in 
getting all the shops to agree in writing to pay 15 
cents for making barrels. No higher prices for bar- 
rels followed this advance in wages and the non-co- 
éperative establishments were placed atan especial 
disadvantage by the change. Asa result, the lat- 
ter class of shops were forced to close down to a 
greater or less extent in February. 

At the instigation of the Knights of Labor, a bar- 
rel pool was formed in July to control prices and 
wages. The North Star Bbl. Co. was opposed to 
this scheme from the start, and despite the strong- 
est pressure brought to bear on it through the 
Knights of Labor, the shop has steadily maintained 
this position throughout. The North Star, during 
the time the pool was being worked up, took con- 
tracts for considerable more business than it pre- 
viously had, and it was to secure a division of this 
patronage that the pool sought. Seven of the ten 
shops in the city are members of the pool, the three 
outside being the North Star, Hennepin and Cottrell. 
Although the North Star recently gave up part of 
Pillsbury & Co.’s work, the fight against that com- 
pany is still in progress, a move having lately been 
made to expel a majority of the stockholders from 
the Coopers’ assembly. 

While the barrel pool has never been placed in 
practical operation, the agitation leading to its for- 
mation must be given credit for having much to do 
with establishing the equitable barrel prices and 
wages at present prevailing. The millers in June 
entered into an agreement to pay for a year from 
the expiration of their old contracts, 38} cents for 
oak barrels, and 38 cents for all-elm and mixed bar- 
rels, this insuring the working coopers 15 cents for 
making. Since these prices were received, the 
greater part of the shops have prospered and made 
a little money; and the workmen have earned rea- 
sonable wages. The effect of the North Star com- 
pany taking more business than it previously had, 
of course, was to cut into the trade of some of the 
other companies, and they have not done so well. 

The total number of barrels used during the year 
shows an increase, as does the percentage of flour 
packed in them. It is popularly supposed that the 
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wooden package is gradually coming into disuse 
with the miller, but the statistics given elsewhere 
on this point are hardly in accord with this theory. 


THE WEEKLY SALES OF BARRELS 


for the 7 two crop years are shown below: 
886-7. 1885-6. 1887. 1886. 
Week nities Bbls. Bbls. k ending— Bbis Bbls. 
Sept. 4(4days) 46,100 25,800 Meh. 5 (5 days) 324,000 30,700 
11 900 30,600 Weoicen 

















= 28,100 31,000 
Mi 56,600 42,500 
Oct. 90,500 31,100 
= 82,000 32,700 
“ 88,500 \ 
< 90,000 31,100 
: 98,000 39,300 
Nov 99,000 37,700 
cA 90,600 40,100 
4 90,600 500 
ie 81,900 44,600 
Dec 8,100 50,200 
‘a 13,400 68,200 
_ 51,800 46,000 
"te 34,000 62,200 
Jan 54,800 65,400 
ye 49,500 49,600 
hi 43,300 74,000 
* 47,000 71,500 
“ 45,900 67,500 
Feb. 47,500 71,300 
ss 36,500 51,800 
or 34,700 30,200 
“ 26 22,300 30,000 66,500 
© DB Gy). yee eee = Hf (3 days) 3 750 23,400 
Totals __.1,412,500 1,448,700 Totals -.-1,328,450 1,252,400 
RECAPITULATION, 
Flour Flour 
Bbls Bbls. made, made, 
sold, sold, bbls. bbls. 
886-7 1885-6. 1885-6. 1886-7. 


1886-7. ; 
6 mos. ending Mch. 1__.. 1,412,500 1,448,700 2.725,350 3,130,150 
6 mos. ending Sept. 1---_ 1,328,450 1,252,400 3,225,850 3,245,100 


2,740,950 2,701,100 5,951,200 6,375,250 


Percent Percent Per cent 
flour ex- flour pack’d flour pack’d 





po in wood. in sacks. 
6 mos, ending Mch 1, ’86_-------- 30.02 53.15 16.83 
6 mos. ending Sept. 1, nen 45.57 38.82 15.61 
Average for year_....-------. 37.80 45.98 16.22 
6 mos. ending Mch 1 =: — 45.12 16.15 
6 mos. ending Sept. 1,’87_-.-----. 40.39 40.94 18.67 
Average for year__..---...... 39.56 43.03 17.41 

Flour eum Per cent 

Bbls made orted flour packd 
sold. bbls. bls. in wood. 


3 mos. ending Dec. 1, °86.. 779,250 1,747,250 716,840 44.59 
3 mos. ending Dec. 1, ’87-- 888,500 1,919,700 747,150 46.28 


Several changes have occurred in the local coop- 
erages since a year ago. At that time there were 
a total of twelve shops, all but four of which were 
operated on the codperative plan. There are now 
ten shops, only two of which are what are known 
as ‘‘boss shops.’? The Parr shop, with eight berths, 
was burned, and the proprietor departed for other 
fields. The Empire and Minnesota have consoli- 
dated under the name of the Minnesota Bbl. Co. 
There have been a considerable number of the one- 
stave barrel used during the year, and E. C. Cott- 
rell & Co., who manufacture the same, are now 
erecting large buildings for shops and storehouse. 
Elm and oak staves are at present used in about 
equal proportions by the local shops. 

The appended table shows the forces of men 
employed by the different- shops of Minneapolis 


on Dec. 1, 1887: 
No. stock- Hired Other 

— coopers. — 

Colperative Bbl. Py 5) 








§ SS, ae eee 58 33 36 

met dm Mfg. & Storage Co.f---------.  -- 80 50 
Northwestern Bbl. Co.*f ...------.------- 41 5 22 
Phoenix c cia perappininsasicsisanisanjaiiaiiioneni 39 1 1 
Hennepin County 7*- ce scicic awitnininnioo 55 5 35 
EE MG SI irecmesncones sencoe 52 poe 2 
Acme Bbl. Co.* 43 mee 2 
Jas. Kenned: eal 16 1 
E. C. Cottrell & Co. (one-stave barrel)..... -- 14 1 
Total number employes-----.-------- 366 154 190 
Total last year 368 225 159 





*Operated on the codperative plan. +Machinery used. 





MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR CAPACITY. 


Notwithstanding the loes. of 2,350,000 bushels 
capacity by the destruction of the St. Anthony Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant, Minneapolis has gained 1,677,000 
bushels in storage during the year. A new elevator, 
with one million and a half bushels capacity, was 
recently completed by the St. Anthony company, 
and it will erect others as they are needed. The 
Minneapolis & Pacific railroad, on Dec. 1, opened 
another new house of 560,000 bushels, and it will be 
operated by a corporation known as the Atlantic 
Elevator Co. The Van Dusen Elevator Co., whose 
name has been changed to the Star Elevator Co., 
erected an 800,000 bushel annex last spring, and 
D. R. Putnam has built an annex to his elevator 
that will hold 280,000 bushels. This makes over 
three million bushels of capacity constructed the 
past season. 


Numerous projects are on foot for building new 
elevators nextsummer. The Sidle Fletcher Holmes 
Co. has the foundations in for a 150,000 bus house 
to the Northwestern mill, and the C. C. Wash- 
burn Flouring Mills Co. has secured ground for a 
300,000 bus house next to the Washburn A mill 
There are several other schemes in varying degrees 
of development, looking toward the augmentation 
of the local storage capacity, andethose best posted 
estimate that not less than two million bushels will 
be constructed during the coming year. The table 
below gives the detailed storage of the city : 








oe Operated by— Capacity, bus. 
dechaenepeomintnntanmmeen Minneapolis Elevator Co.-.._...---- 800, 
Ane conn aewirvtotda ventana Minneapolis Elevator Co ....-------- 1,250,000 
[ee C.,M ao SS So See 900,000 
PF RE cc nccnencand 0., M. &&, P. B. B. Oo.......... 400,000 
Ce C., Se BP. me BH. O0......2..... 480,000 
F Hcomanasnenane mame ee 150,000 
cE 500,000 
Star Annex*_-...... SEE BUEN CO sccntemcncn cnc cn ence 500,000 
Star Annex*___.....Star Elevator Co-_-.----- --.--------- 800,000 
St. Anthony-----. St. Anthony Elevator Co.....---... 1.500,000 
EY ciaain tatienteteniy Minneapolis Union Elevator Co... 1,600,000 
Union Annex A*__._.Minneapolis Union Elevator Co.--. 500,000 
Union Annex B*_...Minneapolis Union Elevator Co--.. 200,000 
EEE canapiisancos Northwestern Elevator Co ..___--- 550,000 
Transfer Annex.__.. Northwestern Elevator Co_____----- 500,000 
QD: C. A. Pillsbury & Co_----..--.-----. 600,000 
OO ee ae ee ne ; 300,000 
Atlantic A*_...-... Atlantic Elevator Co_-............. 560,000 
| ee OWI BeeTeeer G0..2....-....... 050 100,000 
conta ..-Sowle Elevator Co--- 75,000 
} <r ..- D. R. Putnam........ 70,000 
K Annex ...D. R. Putnam 280,000 
WOREGS nnnrnnne == NOC RATIWEY O0.nccccnccces-.-.-~ 130,000 
OE citdintignennienemntiiie EE Ee i nctsncnqminennnnsention 130,000 
PEE, Fo nccccntincnan ee 470,000 
oe NTS eee RS re a or Re 13,345,000 


*Public elevators, being operated under the state grain law. 
Wheat received by the private houses is inspected at the option of 
its owners. {Private houses. 


IN THE MILLS. 

















ae. 
Pheenix---_-_- 
Pillsbury A... 
Pillsbury B.. 
St. Anthony 
Standard --.. 
(oo ee 
Washburn A 
Washburn B 
Washburn C 
| ee 
832,000 
Elevator storage ~------- 13,345,000 
Storage in mills 832,000 
I COI asin atitss ceirecnunninatnmaaneinnn «apetcinte - 14,177,000 





NORTHWESTERN STORAGE CAPACITY. 


The past year has witnessed another immense in- 
crease in the storage capacity of the elevator sys- 
tems of Minnesota and Dakota, amounting to 19,- 
991,400 bus, half of which has been made at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. The increase is largest along 
the lines of the Manitoba road, which has built 
more new mileage this year than any of the others. 
Fire wiped out houses holding 4,000,000 bus at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, but new ones built during the 
year more than made up the loss. The detailed 
statement is as follows : 






























ALONG THE RAILWAYS. Capacity 
us. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba _____...--.----------- 17,165,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ( posmessmuneen ) - 13,500,000 
Northern Pacific --..-.----- 6,743,000 
Chicago & Northwestern _-- 6,700,000 
Minneapolis & St. Louis -------.--.---.-..-------------- 3,861,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & ma oe oo 1,303,000 
Minneapolis & Pacific ome sis 990,000 
Minnesota & Northwestern ---------..------------------ 259,900 
St. Paul & Duluth 94,200 
TERMINALS. 50,616,100 
Minneapolis I a scts iciscts recite nstiinintbentiletinaeiciewirsleeneani 14,177,000 
EEE BE iis ectence nein dann aa mncmnnimianioniniin 832,000 
a al ioe ibaa a cates tens 15,009,000 

Daluth,. West Superior and Washburn-_-_--------------- 19,000, 
LEE Re hp ee ENS eee EE ee 1,560,000 
EE TE sii hcieiarntnli nent cantante manmntiainicoelltes 86,185,100 
Total Dec. 1, 1885------ ---- 54,462,400 
Total Dec. 1, 1906... ..02nn-- nen nnn nse ern enn awensan= 66,193,700 
Increase, 1886_--..-.- .-.--- 11,731,300 
Increase, 1887... - 222. .2220 --2n- enon - =o coon nnn enon 19,991,400 


The only estimate given above is that of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul line, whose general 
manager failed to secure accurate figures in time 
for this issue, but the figures given can hardly vary 
500,000 bus, either way, from the precise amount. 
There is every prospect that elevator building 
throughout the two commonwealths will be prose- 
cuted with vigor during 1888. Large houses are 
planned for and will be built at Minneapolis, some 
increase may be expected at Duluth, Superior and 
Washburn, and railway extensions made this year 
and promised for 1888 will call for a large number 
of new houses, as the country is being settled very 
fast and facilities must be provided for rapid hand- 
ling of the crops, 























































AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following appeared in the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER of Dec. 16, but inasmuch as it refers to 
several points brought out by the answers shown 
in the article, “‘From Mill to Market,” which fol- 
lows this,and for the further reason that we are 
anxious to give it the widest publicity possible, we 
republish it in the Holiday Number, for which it 
was originally intended. Already, we are glad to 
say, one body of millers, the Illinois State associa- 
tion, has taken this matter up and has petitioned 
the National association to adopt a more vigorous 
policy in combatting the evils which now afflict the 
milling industry. 

We believe additional force will be given to our 
remarks by contemplation of the answers given in 
‘‘From Mill to Market,” and we trust that every 
miller in America will read these and lend his influ- 
ence to make the National association a more vig- 
orous, beneficent and active organization. We 
cordially invite all interested to voice their senti- 
ments through the medium of this journal, to this 


end. 
* * * 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has no desire to 
rank itself with theso-called milling journals which, 
from motives of pure jealousy and mischievous 
vandalism, have found their chief occupation for 
the past year in abusing the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, berating its officers, and insulting its mem- 
bers. It is because this paper has been careful not 
to join in the hue and cry inaugurated by these 
cheap publications, that they have constantly and 
unremittingly vilified and abused the NorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER for over a year, to the accom- 
plishment of but little else than to draw down upon 
themselves the hearty contempt and dislike of 
every fair minded member of the trade. We have 
insisted that the officers and members of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association were representative 
millers, and are glad to number them among our 
best friends. 

* * * 
Let it not be construed from this by our readers 


that we are blind to the faults of the association. — 


We realize that there are errors of omission, if not 
of commission, of which the National association is 
guilty. Itshould and can be made much stronger 
numerically. It should and can be made of much 
greater importance to the milling trade of this 
country. Its officers have not displayed commend- 
able diligence in seeking to interest every miller of 
this country in its work. They have not shown 
marked alacrity in welcoming new members to 
their organization. The idea has been allowed by 
the National association to gain ground that out- 
siders were not wanted in its counsels. Although 
the officers of the association have individually pro- 
tested that such sentiments were foreign to their 
thoughts, yet the association has neglected to offi- 
cially take steps to eradicate this false impression 
from the minds of the public. 
* * * 

The Millers’ National Association has a great his- 
tory. In its time it has done a good work for the 
millers of America in the matter of patent litiga- 
tion. Even asthe National association stands to- 
day, it is, as we have claimed, worthy the support 
of every miller in the country. But we would like 
to impress upon our good friends, the officers of this 
association, the facts in the full measure in which 
they come to us from contact with our readers, a 
class which extends from one end of America to the 
other, and includes all sorts and conditions ot 
flourmakers. These facts are that no organization 
can be healthy unless it depends upon something 
more than its history to maintain it; that patent 
litigation is a dead issue, that millers, as a rule, are 
not interested in this subject, that it is no longer a 
name to conjure with. It is all right as far as it 
goes, but there are other matters of far more im- 
portance to the miller of to-day than the machines 
which go into his mill, or the royalties he may or 
may not have to pay on them. At the time the as- 
sociation did its best work (and we give it full credit 
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for what it did) the question of patent litigation 
was a vital one. It is not now. For instance, if 
certain abuses now existing in the matter of trans- 
portation were corrected, millers could afford to 
pay double royalty on every roll they use, and not 
feel it. 

Weare inclined to think that the officers of the 
National association pay too much attention to mere 
methods of milling, whereas it is an undoubted fact 
that with a majority of the millers the mechanical 
portion of the flour making industry is of far less 
importance than the commercial side. It isnot the 
manner in which the flour is made, but the manner 
in which it is to be sold that claims the attention of 
the trade of this day. With a competent head 
miller and good modern machinery; with good 
wheat and the best methods of grinding it, flour of 
practically equal quality can be made by millers in 
all portions of the United States. Different mills 
grind in different ways, but the result seems to be 
about the same general average of American ex- 
cellence. 

The question of manufacturing flour sinks into 
utter insignificance with the American miller of to- 
day,compared with the question of how to dispose of 
it. The commercial side of the milling business needs 
attention. In the methods now in vogue for the 
disposal of the product, certain abuses exist which 
need the promptand combined attention of the mill- 
ing trade, in order that they may be corrected. 
We respectfully submit that it is the business of 
the Millers’ National Association to take hold of 
these things with the same promptness which it 
showed in the matter of patent litigation, with in- 
telligence and with energy. We urge upon the Na- 
tional association the imperative demand which ex- 
ists for immediate, business-like and intelligent ac- 
tion on its part. 

The association has plenty of work before it— 
work which is so evidently within its province that 
it cannot evade the responsibility. We appeal to 
it, in the name of the millers of America, to aban- 
don dead issues and identify itself with the pro- 
gressive millers of the country, whose aid and sup- 
port it will immediately receive, by giving attention 
to the questions of the present time—questions 
which require concerted and speedy action. 

* * * 

If we are asked what these questions are, we refer 
the National association, its officers and members, 
to the series of answers in this number, under the 
heading of ‘“‘ From Mill to Market.’? We hope that 
every officer and member of the Millers’ National 
Association will read these answers. We do not 
believe they can do this and not be convinced, as 
we are, that the time has come when the millers of 
America are ready and anxious to act in concert 
toward the correction of abuses which now exist in 
the domestic as well as the foreign trade in Ameri- 
can flour. We want to see the National association 
overhaul itself thoroughly, gird up its loins, so to 
speak, and take hold of these matters intelligently. 
We have not space herein to expatiate at length on 
the course which the National association should 
follow in these matters, but we can briefly revert to 
some of the crying evils which it should strive to 
remedy. 

The matter of giving credit on flour should be 
attended to. No miller can afford to sell flour on 
time. No miller wants to do it, unless forced into 
it by his competitors. Means can be devised to 
join all reputable millers under the motto, “ Flour 
is cash.” A firm stand taken now by our millers 
in relation to this growing evil will be productive 
of beneficent resulis. 

Almost every mill has had its dearly bought ex- 
perience with certain more or less crooked flour- 
handlers. These fellows have been a curse to the 
trade for years. Their elimination would be a 
blessing to the miller and a direct benefit to every 
honest flour dealer, handler, agent and commission 
man inexistence. Hitherto the miller has pocketed 
his losses with more or less grace, and charged it 
up to “experience’’ account, leaving other millers 
to learn the same thing in the same way. Let us 
suppose that instead of so doing, he reports the 
matter to a bureau of information, in charge of 
the National association. The manager of this de- 
partment makes it his business to investigate the 
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miller’s claim. Upon finding it well grounded, he 
reports the facts of the case to every member of the 
association by circular letter, and all are thus 
guarded against further imposition from the same 
source. The very fact of there being such a method 
of redress open to those in the association would 
exercise a salutary influence over the trade, and 
would alone repay members for the expense ot 
membership. 

We call attention to the letter from the Corn 
Trade Association of Glasgow, published in ‘‘ From 
Mill to Market.’”” We should like to see the sub- 
executive committee of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation invite the Corn Trade Association to send a 
delegation of say three members to attend our next 
national convention and join in devising ways and 
means to correct the abuse they so forcibly speak of. 

The National association should have in its em- 
ploy a freight bureau, managed by a competent 
man, whose duty it should be to expedite the move- 
ment of American flour to the seaboard, and to the 
foreign markets. Agents of this bureau should be 
employed at all ports to oversee the shipment of 
flour belonging to members of the association. 
They should know that itis promptly and properly 
loaded on shipboard, should note if it be damaged 
in any way on the road to the coast, and if so, 
notify the shippers. Thus a crying abuse which 
seriously cripples the American export trade would 
be, in part at least, remedied. Under present 
methods it is difficult to place the blame for dam- 
aged flour where it rightfully belongs—on the ship- 
per, the railroad or the steamship. These things 
mnilitate against the extension of our foreign trade. 
American flour stands at the head in foreign mar- 
kets today. The advantage we have gained should 
be tenaciously held. Smoothing out these vexa- 
tions would tend greatly to the extension of the 
trade of which we are so proud. In the growth and 
extension of this trade the future of the American 
flour maker lies. 

* * * 

It is worth our while not only to encourage our 
foreign markets in buying, but to aid and assist 
them in every possible way to get the flour they buy 
and pay for, in the very best shape and at the 
earliest possible moment. 

But some one says that the export trade concerns 
only the large miller—that the small miller has no 
interest in it. The fact is the small miller is more 
interested in the extension of the foreign trade 
than the large one. The latter can always sell his 
flour and will always sell it. Every barrel of flour 
which goes abroad helps the local market by just 
that much. If the big miller could sell every bar- 
rel he makes in the foreign market, he would cer- 
tainly not spend time and money in cutting the local 
trade of his smaller brother to pieces. 

* * * 

These and some other matters which suggest 
themselves, upon careful perusal of our corre- 
spondents’ letters, should be immediately taken in 
hand by the National association. It is true that to 
do so would entail an enlargement of the field of 
the association, the employment of intelligent 
workers, and the entire time of the official head of 
the association, or some one delegated to act as 
such by the executive committee. This is neces- 
sary. This is what the millers of the country want 
and will have sooner or later. If the National as- 
sociation does not do it, it will nevertheless be done, 
and that quickly. If the association has not suffi- 
cient fands to undertake this imperative work, the 
necessary backing can be secured from the trade. 
It will be prompt to respond when it finds that the 
association means business, and not talk. 

We sincerely trust that these matters will not be 
ignored by the association, and we ask the co-oper- 
ation of the members in bringing the wants of the 
trade before it in a positive and unequivocal way. 
If we shall find any of our suggestions herein made 
carried into effect, we shall feel that we have de- 
served well of the milling trade. We are thorough- 
ly in earnest in this matter, and ask those who feel 
a like interest to communicate through the columns 
of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER their ideas on these 
subjects, which concern, it seems to us, every miller 
in America. 
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information bearing directly upon the as- 

pects of the milling and flour trades, from 
various points of view, we have adopted the plan of 
sending out several series of questions respectively 
addressed to millfurnishers, mill owners, operative 
millers and flour handlers. The results of this ex- 
periment are embodied in the following text. We 
have to extend our earnest thanks to those members 
of the various vocations represented who have so 
kindly aided us in this important matter, most if 
not all of the replies sent being candid, courteous 
and directly to the point. The spirit of enterprise 
and the very apparent desire for honest work and 
thorough enlightenment here manifested are a cred- 
it to all parties concerned. We believe that there is 
much to be gained and nothing to be lost by such 
an expression and exchange of views among mem- 
bers of these closely allied industries as will furnish 
to all an intelligent understanding of the business 
methods, aims and views of each. And we are 
confident that the pages foliowing will prove in 
the highest degree acceptable and valuable to our 
readers, as no treatise of this exhaustive kind has 
previously been presented to the public. It will be 
remarked that the territory covered is wide, includ- 
ing most importantly interested sections, and that 
therefore no possibility exists of a partial or one- 
sided view of the situation. 


MILL BUILDERS. 


The following questions were asked of all the 
prominent mill builders in America. In strong 
contrast to the spirit shown by the millers them- 
selves, most of these declined to enlighten the 
trade, either through indifference or from anxiety 
not to commit themselves. While perfectly willing 
to allow the trade journals great latitude in the 
matter of glowing descriptions of machinery and 
methods, the builders of mills as a rule seem to 
be exceedingly nervous about giving any informa- 
tion which might tend to the general good of the 
trade. We make this statement merely to show 
that it is through no fault of ours that only two 
mill builders have seen fit to speak on this occa- 
sion. The questions asked were as follows: 

1. Has your trade for the past year increased? 

2. Has it been satisfactory ? 

3. What are the prospects for next year? 

4. In what section of the country have you done 
the most business during the past year? 

5, Is the demand for short system mills increas- 
ing? 

6. From what section of the country has there 
been the most demand for short system mills? 

7. Do these demands come mostly from large or 
small mills? 

8. Can you suggest any abuses that could be re- 
formed, or any improvement in the trade which 
could be made by the united action of the millfur- 
nishers ? 

9. Is the competition any closer this year than 
for previous years? 

10. In contracting for mills, do you-find millers 
inclined to insist on excessive guarantees? 

11. Is the tendency of the millfurnishing trade to 
give more or less time for payments on contracts? 

12. Is there much interest manifested among mill- 
ers in an improved system of bolting? 

13. In the largest and most progressive milling 
centers, is the tendency to increase the surface on 
break rolls, or the number of breaks ? 

14. Is there any difference of sentiment regarding 
the above in different sections of the country ? 

15. Kindly favor us with any remarks of general 
interest to the trade, in addition to the above, you 
would like to make. 


Wn the idea of securing a mass of accurate 


OHIO. 


Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton: 1. Yes, our trade for the 
pest year has increased. 2. In volume has been satisfactory, 
ut prices have been low and profits close. 3. Prospects for next 
year are . 4 Our business during the past year has been 
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done all over the country. 5. Demand for short system mills is 
not increasing with us. 6, The most demand for short system mills 
has come from the west and southwest. 7. These ids come 
from small Fee Lee ena es —< any es eas ok mill 
the bigger the guaran eman . 8 sev abuses, 
which nugitt to be, an ht be corrected, by concerted action, 
but as no such on can obtained, it is not worth while to air 
the abuses. 9. Competition this year is about the same as for 

two years. 10. In contracting for mills we do find millers inclined 
to insist on excessive ——. and wing worse. 11. Ten- 
dency of the millfurnishing trade as to giving me for payments 
on contracts is about the same as for past two years. 12. Yes, 
much interest is manifested among millers in an improved system 
of bolting. 15. Would remark that a combination of millfurnish- 
ers to control prices is not practicable, and probably not desirable. 
but we would heartily approve of an honest and determined effo 
to correct certain abuses which have crept into the trade, 
and about which, we believe. there is no difference of opinion. 


WISCONSIN. 


E. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee: 1. Our trade during the past year 
has shown a marked increase. 2. It has been very satisfactory. 
8. From our standpoint, the p ts for next year are better 
than for several years. 4. Our trade is widespread, over the whole 
country, no particular section marked. 5. Do not find a demand 
for short system mills in our trade. 6. The demand, if any, ac- 
cording to our observation, for short system mills, is more gener- 
ally from the south. 7. It is small mills, mainly, which want 
short system. 8. Think the millfurnishing trade, like all others, 
is gradually advancing to a more systematic and better state. 
While competition continues sharp, there seems to be a growin 
feeling of the r msibility and magnitude of the work in build- 
ing mills for the high class of millowners and the expert millers 
of the present day. To build mills that will meet the present de- 
mand for S ygrens A of i oe and economy of manufacture is not 
schoolboy’s work. Our opinion is that millfurnishers are grad- 
ually izing this and rising to the task before them. We do not 
think of -_ abuses in particular, that a united action of millfur- 
nishers could be brought to bear upon, for reformation. 9. Com- 
petition is closer this year than heretofore. 10. Do not find that 
millers are inclined to insist on any excessive guarantees. Their 
demands are usually only what they are entitled to receive for the 
money—the best present achieved results. 11. We think the ten- 
dency of the millfurnishing trade is to give less time, which is con- 
sistent with close competition and the higher grade of work. 
12. We note much interest manifé among millers in improved 
systems of bolting. They are quick to observe and ever lookin: 
for a better way, and ready to ae it when fully tested. 13. Fin 
the tendency is to increase the roll surface, but not the number of 
breaks. 14, not observe a difference of sentiment in different 
sections on above point. 15. We will only add, that if the mill- 
furnishers can keep pace with the high standard attained by mill- 
— and millers, they will reach the topmost round in their 

usiness. 


MILL OWNERS. 


Our list of replies from mill owners is a most 
gratifying one to ourselves, as we are certain it will 
prove to our readers. To depart from the vague 
region of surmise and more or less baseless assump- 
tion, and to enter a field of actual and certified 
practical experience, is a privilege which all earnest 
workers can appreciate. Our informants have 
quite generally manifested a willingness not only to 
answer our queries, but to do so in a full and com- 
prehensive way, which gives additional value to 
their views. Such free and ungrudging expression 
of opinion isin itself a powerful lever of reform and 
of progress. The questions submitted to this branch 
of the trade were as below: 


1. Which market do you prefer to ship to, foreign 
or domestic? 

2. What grades are you able to ship to best ad- 
vantage to foreign markets? 

3. What is the cost per barrel on your average 
capacity to manufacture, including labor, interest, 
insurance, etc.? 

4. What do you consider the most profitable meth- 
od of disposing of the product (consignment, broker, 
traveling salesman or mill»agent) ? 

5. Which do you consider the cheapest and most 
satisfactory insurance, mutual or regular compa- 
nies ? 

6. Which do you regard the best method, to buy 
wheat against sales of flour as they are made, or to 
take chances on the rise and fall of the market? 

7. How has the working of the inter-state com- 
merce law affected your business? . 

8. Do you consider the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion to have been a benefit to you, and do you 
favor keeping up that organization? 

9. Can you suggest any abuses that could be re- 
formed, or any improvements in the trade which 
could be made by the united action of the millers 
of the country ? 

10. Do you consider it feasible to regulate prices 
by means of state or district organizations? 

11. Has the milling business been satisfactory to 


’ you during the past year? 


12. What is your opinion as to the milling outlook 
for the coming year? 
6 


13. Is uniform inspection for all markets a feasi- 
ble or necessary measure ? 

14, Have you increased the capacity of your mill 
during the past year? If so, how much? 

15. Are you increasing the use of sacks? If so, 
about what ratio a year? 

16. What percentage of your product goes into 
barrels, and what is the cost of such packages? 

17. In your section has the yield of flour from the 
wheat increased or decreased during recent years? 

18. Favor us with any remarks you would like to 
make regarding the trade in addition to the above. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Stockton Milling Co., Stockton: 1. We prefer domestic markets. 
2. In foreign trade our best brands go to Central America, Sand- 
wich Islands and China. Also find a market in the latter country 
for our low grades. 3. Cost per bbl on our average capacity, in- 
cluding all expenses, 50c. 4. In disposing of product consider 
it best to introduce our flour by salesmen or otherwise, expecting 
quality of flour and fair treatment of customers to do tue rest. 
5. Know nothing of mutual insurance, so cannot say whether it is 
preferable to regular. 6. In buying wheat we believe. most legiti- 
mate way to be against sales of flour, but think this rule is seldom 
followed by millers nowadays. 7. Operatioa of the inter-state com- 
merce law does not affect us at all. 8. We do not know whether 
or no the Millers’ National Association has been a benefit to us, so 
have no opinion as to its continued organization. 9. With regard 
to abuses to be reformed or improvements to be made by the 
united action of American millers, we have nothing to suggest and 
we believe that every miller should run his business in his own 
way. If mill owners were all honest, united action would work 
very well, but otherwise those who are reasonably honest and in- 
clined to fulfill “~ agreement which they might enter into, gen- 
erally get left. Atleast that has been our experience here. 10. It 
is perhaps possible to ne pegr prices by state or district organiza- 
tion, but we are opposed t» that kind of milling. 11. Business the 
past year has been very satisfactory with us. 12. We predict that 
next year will be a very ————= and profitable one to millers. 
13. Do not consider uniform inspection feasible or necessary in all 
markets, though it is a oe in some. 14. Have increased our 
capacity by 300 bbls during the past year. 15. Are increasing 
the use of sacks in about same ratio as increase of capacity. 
16. Use only about 200 barrels per month—for ships’ stores—pay- 


ing 75c for 14 hoop pac’ . 17. Yield of flour from wheat in 
this section has decreased this year. 
DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. In foreign trade can ship bakers’ flour to advantage. 
5. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most satisfactory. 
6. Think it best to take chances on rise and fall of market in 
wheat ee rather than to buy against sales of flour. 7. Action 
of inter-state law has had no effect on us whatever. 10. Do not 
consider it feasible to regulate — by state or district organiza- 
tion. 11. ness during past year has been satisfactory t» us. 
12. Think the outlook for next year very . 14. Have made no 
increase of capacity. 16. Ship no flour in els. 


E. J. Clement, Ashton: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. Have 
never tried foreign trade. 3. Cost of manufacture, including all 
expenses, 38c. 4. Think flour can be most profitably disposed 
of A traveling salesmen. 5. Consider mutual insurance best. 
6. Think it best to buy wheat against sales of flour rather than by 
taking chances on market. 7. Operation of inter-state commerce 
law has helped me. 10. Think it feasible in a great measure to 
regulate prices by district organization. 11. Business in the past 
ear has been satisfactory to me. 12. Would think the prospect 
for next year excellent but for the very serious drawback of so 
much damaged wheat. 13. not consider uniform inspection 
for all markets feasible or necessary. 14. Have increased capacity 
during year by about 29 bbls. 15. Use sacks entirely. 17. 
Yield of flour from wheat ia this section has been increased dur- 
ing recent years. 


Deadwood Flouring Mill Co., Deadwood: 5. Think regular in- 
surance is best. 6. Believe it best to buy wheat — sales of 
flour rather than take chances on the market. 7. Inter-state law 
has not affected us at all. 8. Millers’ National Association can not 
affect usin any way. 10. Think it feasible to regulate prices by 
either state or district 0: ization. 11. Business for the year has 
been satisfactory. 12. Milling outlook for next year is not flatter- 
ing in this section. 13. Regard uniform inspection for all markets 
as a necessary measure. 14. Have made no increase of capacity 
for the yeir. 15. Ship all flourin sacks. 17. Yield of flour from 
wheat has increased in our section. 18. Can make no useful sug- 
gestions regarding the trade, as being isolated from the commercial 
— we depend wholly on our home market for purchases and 

es. 


North Dakota Roller Mill, Hillsboro: 1. Prefer domestic mar- 
kets. 2. In foreign trade can ship bakers’ most profitably. 4. In 
disposing of product, consider it most profitable to advertise in the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, thereby reaching direct buyers. For 
local business prefer travelling salesmen to other means. 5. Have 
insured in both mutual and ar companies, but never had a 
loss. 6. In buying wheat think it best to take chances on 
the market, except when sold largely ahead. In that case 
poe by buying wheat. 7. Inter-state law has reduced 
ocal rates a trifle. 8. Consider the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation to have been a benefit to us and favor its contin- 
uance. 9. Can t no abuses to be reformed by united 
action of the mills of the country that they as a body would be 
likely to entertain. 10. Believe the association of the mills in the 
hard spring wheat district of North Dakota to secure uniform 
rices would greatly benefit them, and think present demand for 

ard spring flours most assuredly warrants such action. 11. Busi- 
ness for the et has been satisfactory. 12. Think the outlook for 
next year is brighter than for many -_ past. 12. Would not ad- 
vise uniform inspection in all markets. 14. Have increased our 
capacity 50 bbls. 15. Use sacks only. 


Mandan Roller Mill Co., Mandan: 1. Prefer forei markets. 
2. Can ship only bakers’ and low grades to advantage 
abroad. 4 Think in foreign business the c. i. f. method is best. 
Consigning is the rest way possible to handle trade. 5. Prefer 
regular insurance to mutual. 6. We look upon millers as manu- 
facturers, not speculators, so prefer to sell flour against wheat pur- 
chases rather than chance the market. 7. The inter-state law has 
worked in our favor in western trade, and not materially against 
us on eastern and export trade. 8. Are nota member of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 9. Can suggest no reform to be made 
by united action except the Pw stopping of consignments. 
10. By all means think it feasible to regulate prices by state or dis- 
trict pe: nae where there is competition. 11. Business has 
been only moderately satisfactory to us for hg sp past, owing to 
crop failures in the immediate vicinity, 12. We expect to make 
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money the year: 14. Have increased capacity about 25 
bbis. 15. Use n but sacks. 17. Yield of flour from wheat 
has increased this year in this section. 

ILLINOIS. 


D. R. ks Milling Co., Alton: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Have low grades mostly to foreign markets. 3. Cost 
per bbl, inc all expenses, about 25c, de largely on 
situation, cost of coal, handling product, etc., and whether sales 


are cash or on time. 4. We prefer local brokers as the most profit- 
able mode of byt i ig 5. Think mutual insurance 
best and ch large odds. 6. We aim to carry actual wheat 


eapest 

flour sales; future purchases may be made against sales, 
us business and should be used with great caution. 
7. In law has affected us rather unfavorably so far, yet we 
believe the law should have a fair trial of two years or more. 8. 
The Millers’ National Association has been of great value to the 
whole milling interest and should not be abandoned. Would 
make expenses as light as possible and keep up annual fe ay 
9. With to refo: abuses or securing improvements by 
united action, I consider the so-called option business nothing 
more or less than gambling. m a@ curse to the country. 
having held wheat too high for the world’s markets for years, and 
thereby inviting competition from the world at laepe Now, on 
the con ’ bears have control and have virtually had wheat 
cornered below its real value by reckless selling of what does not 
exist. I fully believe that if the millers in national convention 
would unite, they could easily get state laws passed that would 
stop this species of gambling, putting wheat and all other P - 
ucts on the market subject to supply and demand. Then milling 
can be conducted on a legitimate and profitable basis, and not be- 
fore. 10. In the matter of lating prices by district or state or- 
—s we think that gran buyers’ associations could be formed 
hat would be of t benefit to all. 11. Business in the year past 
has been reasonably satisfactory. 12. Think the next year’s out- 
look is fair, as the markets have been steady, but ns will be 
very close. 13. Doubt the feasibility of uniform i ion and do 
not deem it advisable except as to soundness. In other words, in- 
spectors a only as to soundness of flour. 14. Have not 
increased capacity. 15. Are increasing the ratio of sacks—about 20 
r cent this year. 16. Pack about three-fourths of our product in 
Is, which cost 32@33c. Yield of flour from wheat in this sec- 

tion has rather increased of late years. 


Halliday Bros., Cairo: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 3. Cost of 
our product per bbl, all expenses included, is 39c, more or less. 4. 
As means of selling product, prefer brokers and traveling sales- 
men; former in more important markets, latter in small towns. 5. 
Prefer mutual insurance. 6. We buy wheat a in summer 
and fall and take chances on market. 7. We really see no effect 
good or bad from inter-state law. 8. Consider the Millers’ National 
Association to have been pepe A a benefit and favor keeping 
up organization. 9. Think united action on Fa of millers of the 
same territory would improve some general features of the trade. 
Believe expense and business risks could thus be reduced. 10. Be- 
lieve it would be difficult though feasible to regulate prices by 
state or district organization. 11. Business in the past year has 
n»t been satisfactory to us, 12. Think the outlook for next year is 
slightly better than same time year ago. 13. Weare not at pres- 
ent much interested in the matter of uniform inspection, so have 

iven it no thought. 14. Have ie no increase of capacity. 15. 

‘o material increase in the use of sacks. 16. Pack 85 per cent in 

cost about 33c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in this sec- 
tion about same. 


H. C. Cole & Co., Chester: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. Ship 
none to foreign. 3. Cost per bbl, including all expenses, about 25c. 
4. We sell flour through brokers and on commission, but langely 
to trade direct. Make all net practically the same. 5. Consider 
mutual insurance best. 6. In buying wheat, we buy when and all 
we can get in our territory, regardless of flour sales. 7. Inter-state 
law has affected us adversely. 8. Decidedly consider Millers’ Na- 
tional Association to have benefited us and favor its continuance. 
S = a reform of abuses would s' t the abandonment of the 

roke 


flour unbranded and to no one who does not furnish to consumers 
under original brand, and selling for cash — to sight draft on 
date of shipment. Furthermore, would abandon for sacks, 


with cay jm ee ee S ae rd -e) 
regulation of prices by or district organization possible. 11. 
Business hes boon satisfactory for the past year. 12. Think the 
outlook for next year . 13. With regard to uniform i 

tion, we pay no attention to inspections. Ship to but one market 
where there is inspection, and care nothing for that. 14. Have 
increased capacity about 50 bbls. 15. Are increasing use of sacks, 
but can’t say how much. 16. Pack over 99 cent in barrels, 
which cost 33c. 17. Average yield from wheat about the same in 
this section. 


Star & Crescent Milling Co., on os 1. Sometimes prefer for- 
eign and sometimes domestic markets, gg | to prices. 2. 
Can ship medium grades abroad most profitably. 3. per bbl, 
including all expe about 20c. 4. Consider it most profitable 
to sell product f. 0. b., or c. i. f. sales to Europe. 5. Prefer mutual 
insurance. 6. In to buying wheat, all depends on circum- 
stances, — of wheat and flour, and probable future prices. 7. 
Inter-state law, all things considered, has probably injured our 
business. 8. Most certainly consider the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion to have been a benefit to us, and favor its continuance. 9. 
With > aps to reforms and improvements, gambling in the _— 
ucts of the country is detrimental to all legitimate traffic in those 
roducts, but gambling in wheat is cularly injurious to mill- 
me a. r by oe = of many ee well 
paralyzed the whole industry. e system is one of non-pro- 
duction, consequently feeds off , 4 roducts of legitimate indus- 
tries. It’s a curse to everybody, and should be declared a public 
nuisance and prohibited by law. 10. Do not think it feasible to 
regulate prices by organization. 11. Business the past year has 
not been satisfactory to us. The corner in wheat here shut us 
down for six months and threw all our men out of employment 
for that length of time, causing suffering in some of their families 
for the necessaries of life. 12. Do not regard the outlook for the 
coming } eo as by any means bright, and it will not be so till 
rices of wheat assume a level dicta‘ by the world’s supply and 
3 iform i ion in all markets is not feasible or 
14. Have not increased our capacity. 15. Are using 
more sacks, because barrels are too high in proportion to sacks. 
16. Pack perhaps 10 per cent in barrels, which cost 40c. 
the influence o —. ro to wipe gambling in wheat out of exist- 
ence, and some day in the future the United States will supply the 
world with flour, or so nearly that the quantity produced elsewhere 
will be of little account. 


J. W. Gift & Co., Peoria: 1. We prefer domestic markets. 2. 
Can ship low grades abroad better than others. 5. Prefer mutual 
insurance. 6. We never buy wheat i flour sales. 7. See no 
difference since operation of inter-state law. 9. Think a union of 
American millers might and should effect the sale of flour for spot 
cash. 10. Do not think it feasible to regulate prices by organiza- 
tion, but much ight be done in the way of correcting abuses 
which have crept into the trade, such as delive flour, selling 
on time, etc. 11. Business has been good with us the past year. 
12. Don’t see much reason to look for any change in the coming 
ear. 14. Have not increased capacity. 15. Use no barrels. 17. 
‘0 change in yield of flour from wheat in this section. 


Warsaw Milling Co., Warsaw: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. 
Can ship bakers’ and low grades abroad more profitably than 
others. 8. Our average capacity is 250 bbls, and average cost, in- 
cluding all expenses, 21c per bbl. 4. Consider it most profitable to 
sell first by mill agent, second broker, and, poorest of all, consign- 
ment. 5. Think mutual insurance best. 6. Believe the best way 
to buy wheat is against sales of flour always, unless you know the 
markets are going lower, and then some day t> your sorrow you 
will find you know too much. 7. Inter-state law has aff us 
very ok gee 8. We think the Millers’ National Association a 
big benefit and hope it will be kept up. 9. Would tasa 
reform of abuses, that the millers of the country unite and appoint 
a delegation to to Chicago and other big speculative markets 


10. Do not consider the 


th stuffed clubs clean out the few remaining bulls. The 





system, selling to jobbers and retailers direct, selling no - 
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bears boy hurt = 10. pe not — it roage~ hed regulate 
= yo wey hy long as so m' poor 

one. it, usiness has not been satisfactory with us. We burned 
out in February, but prospects are very now and we have the 
finest new mill we knew how to build. 12. Outlook for next year 
much more favorable than for years past. 13. Uniform inspection 
in all markets is feasible and necessary, and the sooner we can get 
it the better it will be for mills that are doing good work. 14. 
Have made no increase in ca‘ ty. 15. Are increasing the use of 
sacks about 25 percent. 16. ik 15 per cent in barrels, worth 37c. 
18. We think it would be advisable for all mill builders t> teach or 
have their draughtsman or system planner taught milling thor- 
oughly, and thus save the my and annoyance of changing 
mills ediately after being built. 


C. H. Seybt, thland: 1. Prefer foreign markets, because I 
have a trade established there since 12 years. 2. Can ship all grades 
to eae = panes ge 3. “= cost per oe r- our 
average capacity, including r, res surance, etc., please 
ask us somi hard. 4. Consider most protitable method of 
disposing of product to be by mill agents. 5. Think mutual in- 
surance cheapest and most satisfactory. 6. In buying wheat think 
it best to taxe chances on the market, especially if the miller is an 
unsophisticated, oo country boy. The large city operators 
hit it sometimes by “covering,’’ many times though they get hit. 
7. Inter-state law has affected our business favorably. as far as it 
went. In my opinion the less discrimination, favoritism and arbi- 
pre rulings, and the more order and system prevail in the rail- 

traffic, the better all legitimate b ess will thrive. 8. Most 
assuredly we consider the Millers’ National Association to have 
been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 9. As to abuses that 
could be reformed by united action of the millers of the country, 
would say, what the social evil is to a Christian community, the 
grain gambling is to the legitimate milling business. All millers 
should combat it with untiring energy. It cannot be exterminated 
but it can be controlled and restricted. The practices of elevator 
rings demand our attention. However, district or local millers’ 
associations can better grapple with this evil. The credit system 
is assuming alarming proportions in the western and southern 
trade, and needs correction. Selling barrel flour to the trade un- 
branded is both foolish and pernicious. Of course only combined 
action can lift that burden from the millers’ shoulders. 10. Know 
by actual experience covering many years that local or district or- 
nization can regulate wheat and flour prices to a reasonable ex- 
mt. 11. Compared with the misery of the 1 two years, busi- 
ness has m sai ry for last year. 12. With respect to the 
milling outlook for the coming year, millers are always hopeful. 
That is what we are feeding on. 13. This country is too large and 
produces wheat of such different characteristics that uniform in- 
spection seems to me not feasible. 14. Have not increased capac- 
ity much the past year. 15. Use sacks altogether since several 
ears. 17. Have not had a good, egge =! sound wheat crop in 
his section for five years, hence the yie d of flour is below the 
nominal. 18. Would remark that the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion should present as a Christmas present to each miller in this 
country, a beautiful motto, worked in worsted or silk: ‘‘Don’r 
INCREASE YOuR CAPACITY.’ 


INDIANA. 


J. gg & ie ST. . 1. Prefer +. er — 3. sa 
per o us, inclu expenses, excepting pack- 
age. 4. Think the product can be most profitably disposed of by 
broker. 5. Prefer mutual insurance. 6. For a year or two the 
best way to = wheat has been to chance the rise and fall of the 
market, but safest to have the wheat always. 7. Inter-state law has 
affe us favorably. 8. Think the Millers’ National Association 
has benefited us and favor its continuance. 10. Do not consider it 
feasible to te prices by district or state organizations. 
11. Business the year has not been satisfactory to us. 12. 
Think the outlook shows some improvement over last year. 
13. Uniform inspection in all markets is feasible and necessary. 
14. Have made no increase of capacity. 15. Increase the ratio of 
sacks used by 30 cent Py in 16. k 20 per cent in barrels, 
costing 32c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in this section has 
decreased of late years. 


a ag Bros., Franklin: m; eee Sone markets. R Cost 
r on average capacity, includin expenses, y 
Think it most profitable to rs) P ccanan by rag | 
salesman or mill agents. 5. Prefer mutualinsurance. 6. Think i 
best to take chances on market in buying wheat rather than buy 
sales. 7. Inter-state law is a benejit to us. 8. Do not con- 
der the Millers’ National Association has been a benefit to us or 
favor its continuance. 10. Do not regard it as feasible to regulate 
= ———— except in a local sense. 11. Business has 
mn satisfactory to us the past year. 12. Think the outlook for 
next year better than last. 13. Uniform inspection for all markets 
is necessary and feasible. 14. Have not increased capacity. 15. 
Are not in use of sacks. 16. Pack about 50 per cent in 
barrels, which 35c. 17. Yield of wheat from flour in recent 
years has decreased in this section. 


Melrose Milling Co., Evansville: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship straights and patents to beiter advantage than other 
grades abroad. 3. Cost per bbl, —— all Se. 
4. Think product can be most profitably sold by broker. 5. fer 
mutual insurance. 6. Consider it buy wheat against sales 
of flour. 7. Inter-state law has made no material difference with 
us. 8. Believe the Millers’ National Association has benefited us 
and favor its continuance. 9. t as an improvement or re- 
form to be secured by united action of American millers, that a 
high tariff be p! on all manufactured articles coming from 
those countries which have placed import duties onAmerican pro- 
ducts, especially on wines, silks and other luxuries. Also an effec- 
tive inter-state commerce law that would secure to each section 
the trade that naturally and properly belongs to it. 10. Do not re- 
gard it as feasible to regulate prices by organization. 11. Busi- 
ness during past ay has been reasonably satisfactory to us. 12. 
Think the outlook for next year is fairly good. 13. Consider uni- 
on in all markets feasible and necessary. 14. Have 
not increased capacity. 15. Increase the use of sacks about 20 per 
cent yearl 16. Pack 30 per cent in barrels, which cost 32@34c. 
Yiel Av our from wheat has been variable in this section during 
recent y 4 


Goshen Milling Co.,Goshen: 1. Prefer foreign market. 2. Can 


hip clear and low grades to best advantage to forei markets. 
3. per bbl on our —— Page A including all expenses, 
20c. 4. Consider most profitable method of disposing of pro- 
duct to be by direct sales and through mill agents. 5. Think 


mutual insurance is best. 6. Think 
ket in buying wheat rather than buy inst sales. 7. Inter-state 
law has aff our business for the better, if anything. 8. Do 
consider the Millers’ National Association to have been a benefit 
to us and favor keeping it up. 9. By united action among Ameri- 
can millers we might stop large co: ments, which tend to 
break down the best markets of the country. Also, by combining, 
millers might be able to get better through and local rates of 
railroad companies. 10. State or district organization can do a 
t deal toward maintaining prices, though this is a bad world. 
me will always cut. 11. ness has been satisfactory to us 
during the past year, though we would have been happier if we 
had made more money. 12. Think milling outlook for comin 
year is very —, Quality of wheat in this vicinity splendid; 
margins good; trade booming. 13. Think uniform inspection for 
all markets is feasible and necessary. 14. Have increased capacity 
during past year from 300 to 500 bbls. 15. Are increasing use of 
sacks. Formerly sacked one-third of our flour, now sack two- 
thirds. 16. Pack one-third in bbls, cost35c. 18. We think that the 
winter wheat mills have now fully established the fact that their 
flour is far superior to spring wheat flour, particularly for family 
use. Were it not for the fact that Minneapolis mills can get their 
flour carried, at least during the season of lake navigation, to 
eastern markets and abroad at ruinously low figures, the winter 
wheat mills of Ohio and Indiana would give them something else 
to talk about les low water. But the inter-state commerce 
bill has no peer: either over the lakes or over e rt rates, 
whereas mills east of Chicago are held right up to tariff rates by 
the great trunk lines. Never have we acrop of wheat equal 


7 


to take chances on mar- 





to that of this year in ee. It is all mies, clean and plump. 
It is a duty of every miller to read every of every issue of the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER. Possibly we could do without it but we 
shall never try it. . 

Blish Milling Co., Seymour: 3. Cost Ye ' bbl, including all ex- 
penses, 30c. 4. Consider it best to sell the product by sales- 
man and agent. 5. As now practiced prefer to mutual in- 


surance. 6. Think condition of crop and market should decide 
whether it is best to buy wheat against flour sales or take chances 
on market. 9. Suggest as reforms to be secured by united action: 
In winter wheat country, abolish practice of loaning grain bags to 
farmers; establish a uniform exchange rate, uniform grain inspec- 
tion, and even weight package, similar to metric ayeeen . Also a 
uniform classification by the railroads of all sections. 10. Consider 
it desirable but not practicable to regulate prices by organization. 
11. Business been epee Med usduritig the year. 12. Think 
the outlook for next year is sa’ tory, provided the new crop goes 
through the winter O. K. and continues to improve as spring ad- 
vances. This will make our farmers fall sellers at satisfactory 
— 13. Do not uniform inspection in all markets as prac- 

icable, although in that case flour values would be more susceptible 
to influences which govern wheat market, which is desirable. 14. 


Have increased gu 25 percent. 15. Are not increasing the use 
of sacks gee ys y. 16. Pack two-thirds of our product in bar- 
rels, which cost 3lc. 17. Yield of wheat in this section varies with 


seasons. 


W. L. Kidder & Sons, Terre Haute: 1. Have ino choice as be- 
tween foreign and domestic markets. Ship to either that pays 
best. 2. Can ship all es abroad to about the same advan " 
3. Cost B 3 bbl, including all expenses, on average capacity, 
20c. 4. ink the most profitable way of disposing of product 
depends on circumstances. 5. Prefer mutual insurance. 6. ‘Uhink it 
best to buy wheat against flour sales rather than take chances on 
market. 7. Inter-state law has put facilities for getting wheat in 
bad shape in some instances, but not very serious. 8. Emphatically 
consider the Millers’ National Association to have benefited us 
and,favor its continued organization. 9. Asa reform of abuses to 

secured by united action of millers, think we should have a 
black list of irresponsible merchants, both financially and morally. 
10. Some advantages might be derived by district or state organi- 
zation for regulating prices, but it would be almost impossible to 
do it. 11. Compared with other kinds of business, milling has been 
satisfactory to us during the year past. 12. Think the outlook for 
next year is good. 13. Uniform in: ion in all markets is feas- 
ible and necessary. 14. Have added a 1,000 bbl mill to our ca- 
pacity. 15. Not much difference in our use of sacks in last few 
_ 16. Pack four-fifths of product in barrels, which cost about 

. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in this section of late years 
about the same. 


Blanton, Watson & Co., Indianapolis: 1. Prefer domestic mar- 
kets. 2. Can ship clear flours abroad to best advantage. 3. As we 
do a large local trade, requiring more hands than the average to 
handle, our cost r bbl for manufacturing and marketing 
amounts to 35c. 4. Consider most profitable method of dispos- 
ing of the product to be by traveling salesman. 5. Prefer mu- 
tualinsurance. 6. Think it better to take chances on market than 
to buy wheat against flour sales. 7. Inter-state law has proved a 
detriment to our business. 8. The National association has un- 
doubtedly been a benefit to millers in general. 9. From experi- 
ence we have had in our efforts to get concerted action upon a 
number of abuses existing among the millers of this section, we 
have not much faith or hope of getting “ united action of the mill- 
ers of the country ” on any vit oy ae least in this generation 
of millers. 10. not consider it feasible to regulate prices by 
means of state or district organizations, except to a very limited 
extent, as experience has shown us. 11. Business has not been 
satisfactory to us the past year. 12. Think the milling outlook for 
next year is only fairly . 13. We think uniform inspection for 
all markets feasible in time, and a measure that would be of much 
benefit alike to millers and flour buyers. 14. Have increased ca; 
oe 50 per cent the past year. 15. Are increasing the use of sac. 
but very slowly: 16. Pack 50 per cent in barrels, at 33c. 17. 
In our section yield of flour from wheat increased the past year. 


IOWA. 


G. N. Miner, Cedar Falls: 1. Ship to both foreign and domesuc 
markets. 2. Sell mostly low grades abroad. 3. Cost of production 
on average Cag all expenses included, 15c per bbl. 4. 
Prefer traveling salesman as best means of selling product. 
5. Think mutual insurance best. 6. Prefer to take chances on rise 
and fall of marketin wheat buying. 7. Inter-state law has affected 
me favorably. 8. Consider the Millers’ National Association a 
benefit and favor its continuance. 9. Can suggest no abuses to be 
reformed or improvements to be made by united action of Ameri- 
can millers. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by 
organization. 11. Business has been satisfactory for the year past 
but earnings have been light. 12. Outlook for next year good. 
13. Uniform inspection is not feasible or necessary for all markets. 
14. Have made no increase of capacity. 15. Am increasing the use 
of sacks—use them almost altogether. 16. Pack 5 per cent in bar- 
rels, which cost 40c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in this section 
has decreased in recent years. 


KANSA 3. 


Abilene Mill & Ele. Co., Abilene: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
4. Think it best to sell product by traveling salesman and broker. 
5. Consider mutual insurance best. 6. Think it best to buy wheat 
against flour sales. 7. Inter-state law has not affected our business. 
8. Do not think the Millers’ National Association has benefited us 
or favor keeping up organization. 10. Believe it is feasible to reg- 
ulate prices by state or district organizations. 11. Business has not 
been entirely satisfactory with us the past year. 12. Think the 
outlook for milling next year is very discouraging, as in our local- 
ity we have no wheat. 13. Uniform i jon is not feasible or 
n for all markets. 14. Have not increased capacity. 15. 
Are not increasing use of sacks. 16. Pack 15 per cent of our prod- 
uct in barrels, worth 46c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in this 
section of recent years has decreased. 


Cain, Hanthorn & Co., Atchison: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
3. Cost per bbl if we run on full time, 42c; on half time, 50c. 4. 
In disposing of product our trade calls for traveling salesman. 
We consider the system expensive; altugether out of proportion 
to sales ie. 5. Consider mutual insurance cheapest, regular 
most satisfactory. 6. In buying wheat we take our chances on the 
market. Experience teaches us that the only know the 
future of wheat. Don’t think they know much, either. 7. Opera- 
tion of the inter-state law has muddled our business, but think the 
final result will be for the public weal. 8. not belong to the 
Millers’ National Association. 9. Think there are economic reforms 
to be made by united action. Three-fourths of the mill products 
are sold on long time, 30, 60 and even 90 days. It ought to be spot 
cash, consideri the close margins everything is worked upon. 
The expensive drumming system is all wrong. One drummer 
could easily sell the products of three or four mills, without any 
rivalry or clashing. As the universal custom seems to be for the 
mills to have but one customer in each city, and as every mill has 
its own distinctive brands, a drummer with tact could easily rep- 
resent three or four mills. 10. Do not consider it feasible or de- 
sirable to regulate prices by organization. Millers in one ~ 
sometimes try to do so, but our observations incline us to think it 
is a failure even there. 11. We have made bread and butter for 
ourselves and employes during the past year, but that European 
tour we fear will never materialize as long as business is as it is. 
12. With regard to outlook for next year, think we see the small 
cloud just peeping above the horizon, and hope it will bring rain. 
We are not chipper and our horn is mouldy for want of tooting. 
13. Uniform inspection for all markets neither feasible nor neces- 
sary. Almost every section has distinctive varieties of grain, Da- 
kota her longberries, Missouri valley her soft winters. 14. No 
increase of capacity. 15. We use sacks altogether. 17. Yield of 
flour from wheat in this section unchanged during recent years. 


C. Hoffman & Son, Enterprise: 1. Prefer foreign markets. 2. 
Can ship straight grades abroad better than others. 3. Cost per 
bbl on average capacity, including all expenses, 12%4c. 4. In trade 

















































with Europe think Cr most profitable. 
direct sales to retail or wholesale houses. 5. 

ance best. 6. In respect to buying wheat, take chances. If the 
last three years are a criterion would advise selling. Robespierre 
said to dare and dareand dare. The miller to sell and sell and sell. 
Still there may be a change. 7. Operation of inter-state law has 
been rather favorable to us. 8. Don’t know much about the Na- 
tional Millers’ association, but think it could be made of vast ben- 
efit, 9. In the matter of reform, would say there are entirely too 
many mills. If the business could be pooled—one-half of the mills 


shut up—the balance could earn a fair percentage. Some! 

to go to the wall, and if no strong close corporations are formed 

the slaughter will be indiscrimina‘ therw: begga Rays ~"4 
n 





other large business is monopolized. Millers lag be 
respect. 10. Consider it feasible to te prices by © 
tions, but they must be close corporations, without soul or con- 

i 11. Busi has not n satisfactory to us the past year. 
12. Consider the outlook for next year bad. 13..Don’t know 
whether uniform inspection for all markets is feasible. If it could 
be done would be a t benefit. 14. Have not increased capacity. 
15. Are using nearly all sacks. 18. Kansas is in bad shape for 
millers. Five hundred mills with a capacity of say 75,000,000 bus 
and only 10,000,000 raised per annum for the last three years! Two- 
thirds of our mills are worse than useless. 


Page, Norton & Co., North Topeka: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship hard wheat flours abroad to better advantage than 
others. 4. Consider it best to sell product in southern states by 
mill agent; northern states by traveling salesman. 5. Think mu- 
tual insurance is best. 6. Believe it best to buy wheat against 
sales of flour. 7. Inter-state law has made little or no difference 
with us. 9. Can suggest no reform or improvement to be made by 
united action of American millers. 10. Do not consider it feasible 
to regulate prices by organization, 11. Business the past year has 
been satisfactory with us. 12. Think next year’s outlook only fair, 
owing to short wheat crops in our state and in consequence higher 
local markets, shutting us out of foreign markets. 13. Uniform 
inspection is ible and necessary. 14. No increase of capacity 
for year. 15. Use sacks altogether. 17. Yield of flour from wheat 
has decreased of late years in this section, because for three years 
our wheat has been below average quality. 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend: 














1. Prefer domestic mar- 


kets. 2. Can mp need grades abroad better than others. 4. Think 
the best way of disposing of product is by mill agent. 5. Prefer 
mut insurance. 6. In wheat buying we are obliged to take 


chances on market, as we buy from the farmers and buy all milling 
wheat that comes tous. 7. Inter-state law has affected us seriously, 
to the extent of cutting us out of our best market and advancing 
our fuel one-fourth. 8. Do not see that the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation is or has been any benefit to the milling industry of Kan- 
sas, and as we are not members and do not intend to cannot 
see that it is of any benefit to us in existence or out. We do favor 
state organizations with auxiliary local organizations, such as we 
have in this state. 10. Consider it feasible to regulate prices by or- 
ganization. 11. Business the year past has been satisfactory to us. 
12. Outlook for next year in our part of Kansas is poor for small 
mills. Large mills have a trade that warrants them in shipping 
wheat from a distance. 13. Uniform inspection is not feasible or 


necessary. 14. Have not increased capacity. 15. We use sacks 
only. 17: Yield of flour from wheat has decreased in this section 
of late years. 


Bliss & Wood, Winfield: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 3. Cost 
per bbl on average capacity, including all expenses, about 20c. 
4. Think it best to sell product by traveling salesman. 5. Con- 
sider mutual insurance best. 6. Believe it best to buy wheat 
against flour sales. 7. Inter-state law hasinjured us. 8. Consider 
the Millers’ National Association has benefited us and favor kee 
ingit up. 9. Asa possible reform of abuses by united action would 

est to keep prices of wheat down and flour up; also not to 
to down one another. 10. Think it feasible to regulate prices by 
district or state organization. 11. Business the past year has not 
been over satisfactory to us. 12. Outlook for coming year good. 
13. Uniform inspection is feasible and necessary for all markets. 
14. No increase of capacity. 15. Are using sacks entirely. 17. 
Yield of flour from wheat in this section has decreased in recent 
years. 
KENTUCKY. 


Ballard & Ballard, Louisville: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship fancy patents abroad to better advantage than other 
grades. 3. Cost per bbl, 37c, which includes also brokerage, 
advertising and all machinery repairs. 4. In disposing 
of product we sell both through traveling salesman and brokers. 
Never consign now; did at first. Do not exactly understand term 
“mill agent.” 5. Think mutual insurance by far cheaper and 
equally as satisfactory. 6. In regard to wheat buying we would 
buy futures in wheat when selling futures in flour, and sell wheat 
futures against accumulated purchases of spot wheat or of flour. 
Millers should only use the future boards to hedge, and if they 
have any manufacturing profit at all they thus insure themselves 
of that, however small. 7. We do not feel the inter-state law par- 
ticularly, as it is not enforced down this way. If strictly enforced 
over the entire country we believe it would work to our advantage 
and to that of all shippers who are not especially favored by the 
railroads, 8. We have not fully appreciated the advantages to be 
derived from the Millers’ National Association, as we only joined a 
few months ago, which shows that we are in favor of keeping it 
alive and kicking. 9. Woulds t in the way of abuses 
reformed and improvements to made by united action, that 
millers could praise their own goods without attempting to under- 
rate those of their competitors; they should attempt to sell their 
own on account of superiority, promptness in shipment, favorable 
terms offered, personal friendship for the firm, salesman or local- 
ity where made, etc., but should not resort to concessions in price, 
or at any rate very rarely, because most generally such cutting 
does not make a permanent customer, but only gives the custom- 
er an excuse to demand concessions, reba’ etc., from the mill 
of which he had formerly bought. Shippers should always make 
drafts for all shipments, whether on time or for cash, and should 
not allow their drafts to be held for the arrival of the flour (ship- 
pers of wheat do not tolerate such erg when they ship but 
generally draw demand drafts, bill of lading attached.) They 
should demand that consignees pay drafts on presentation and 
drafts should invariably be drawn with exchange. They should 
never sell on longer time than 60 days, cutting that down to 30 
days if possible, and should never under any circumstances either 
sell to be remitted fcr on receipt of invoice or on time subject toa 
discount on arrival. They should make their cash sales subject to 
a sight draft, dated the day of shipment (sight with us carries 
three days grace) and they should make their 30 days sales subject 
to a 30 day draft dated the day of shipment and — 30 days 
after date. Yhe Millers’ National Association should inaugurate a 
confidential department under the charge of competent persons 
who should receive and disseminate information to the members, 
ing the standing, credit, promptness, etc., of custom- 
ers, and the reliability, fairness, etc., of grain shippers. Eve 
member should be required to bind himself to furnish the informa- 
tion above aad to treat as confidential that which he receives. 
Tnis would be something on the order of the notification sheets 
now sent out by the commercial agencies. ‘There should be uni- 
formity in the designation of the sizes of packages; one-half, one- 
quarter, one-eighth, one-tenth sacks should mean the same thing 
in all markets, and should not mean one-half, one-quarter, one- 
eighth, etc., of a barrel in one market and one-half, one-quarter, 
one-eighth, etc., of a hundred weight in another market. There 
should be uniformity in the quantity of flour put in those sacks, 
for example, a one-half sack should have 98 lbs; a one-quarter, 
49 Ibs; an one-eighth, 24 lbs; and a one-tenth, 19 lbs, by all 
millers, and not 98, 49, 2444, etc. 10. Do not consider it feasible 
to ulate prices by state organizations, but probably could be 
done by district organizations. 11. Milling has been reasonably 
satisfactory to us during the past year. 12. Inour opinion the 
milling outlook for the coming year is excellent. 13. Uniform in- 


spection for all markets is not necessary, but very desirable if. 


feasible, though we doubtif it is so. 14. Have increased the ca- 
ity of our mill from 275 bbls in_1885 to 400 bbls in 1886 and 
in 1 15. About 40 per cent of our output is sold in sacks. 
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16. We pack about 60 per cent in barrels, which cost 32c each. 
17. The yield of fiour from the wheat in this section of late years 
has increased. 


Robinson & Co., Maysville: 1. Prefer domestic market. 3. Cost 
<4 bbl on our average capacity, including all expenses, is about 
. 4, Consider the most profitable method of disposing of 
the product to be by traveling salesman in local trade. 5. Prefer 
mutual insurance when they do not increase rates to put aside a 
big surplus. 6. In paying wheat think it best to take chances on 
rise and fall of market, rather than buy against flour sales. 7. In- 
ter-state commerce law has not affected our business. 7. Am not 
a member of the Millers’ National Association. 9. Can suggest no 
abuses to be reformed or any improvements in the trade which 
could be made by the united action of the millers of the country. 
10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by state or district 
organizations. 11. Business been satisfactory to us during the past 
= 12. Outlook for coming year not enco’ in our local 
rade, competition being strong and prices low. 14. Have not in- 
creased capacity during the year. 15. Are slightly increasing the 
use of sacks. 16. Pack four-fifths of our flour in barrels, which cost 
about 34c. 17. Yield of flour from the wheat has increased this year 
over last in our section. 18. eg gy J insurance would say the 
Millers’ National is costing us from $3.20 to $3.60, compared with $1.80 
to $2.40 on property at same per cent rating, owing to their putting 
aside a large surplus for which there is no need We think the 
directors should stop the accumulation. 


W. L. Boyd & Son, Olmstead: 6. Think it better to buy wheat. 
against sales of flour as made than to take chances on the market. 
10. We do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of 
state or district organizations. 11. Business has been satisfactory 

the year. th regard to the outlook for next 
year, we think there are more mills in the byte og 4 than can 
profitably operated. 14. We have changed to rolls but did not in- 
crease capacity. 16. Not over one-fifth of our product goes into 
barrels, at a cost of 35@40c each. 17. Yield of flour from the wheat 
has decreased in our section during recent years. 18. We only run 
a small mill of 50 bbls capacity and do no shipping outside of this 
immediate section, consequently have given but little attention 
to many of your questions. 


MARYLAND. 


C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: 2. Can ship high grade 
flours abroad to better advantage than others. 7. Inter-state law 
has affected us favorably, because all who handle car lots are put 
on same basis; no cutting by large dealers. 8. Consider the Mill- 
ers’ National Association to haye been a benefit to us and favor its 
continuance. 9. With regard to abuses to be reformed and im- 
provements secured by united action, think the evils likely will 
work their own cure; too many mills to unite on a specific policy. 
The fascination of the new system too great. Time will solve the 
problem. 15. Are largely increasing the use of sacks. 


MICHIGAN. 


F. W. Stock, Hillsdale: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. Can 
ship patents and low grades to best advan to foreign markets. 
3. cst per bbl on aver: hee including all expenses, 15c. 
4. Think the most profitable method of disposing of the product is 
by broker, or it could be done with some good mill agent. 5. Pre- 
fer mutual insurance. 6. Think it best to carry a quantity of 
wheat against all salesof flour. 7. Inter-state law has not affected 
our business at all. 8. Consider the Millers’ National Association 
to have been a benefit to us, and A. means would keep it up. 
9. Would s' as a reform which could be made by united ac- 
tion, that millers should endeavor to pang ees the compulsion 
of every miller to use his own brands. can be done if the 
Millers’ National Association takes it in hand and urges the millers 
to petition their respective United States representatives. 10. Do 
consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of organizations. 
11. Business has not been satisfactory to me during the year. 12. 
Can’t see anything in the outlook to encou me above that of 
last year. 13. Uniform ins 
sary measure, and should done away with. 14. Have not in- 
creased capacity the Vom year. 15. Am not increasing the use of 
sacks. 16. Pack half my product in barrels, which cost 30c. 17, In 
our section yield of flour from the wheat has increased during 
recent years (poor wheat). 


Holly Milling Co., Holly: 1. Prefer domestic markets—mostly 
northeastern trade. 3. Cost per bbl at average capacity, including 
all expenses, 40@50c. <. Consider most profitable method of selling 
product to be by mill agent and direct sales. 5. Think mutual in- 
surance is best. 6. In regard to buying wheat, we think it best to 
sell nothing we do not own. 7. Inter-state law has not affected 
our business. 8. Have had no e rience with Millers’ National 
Association. 9. Can su, no abuses that could be reformed nor 
any improvements in the trade which could be made by united 
action of the millers of the country. 10. Do not consider it feasi- 
ble to regulate prices by state or district organizations. 11. Busi- 
ness the past year has been satisfactory to us. 12, Think the mill- 
ing outlook for the coming year is good. 13. Uniform inspection 
for all markets is feasible and necessary. 14. Have increased ca- 
acity 25 ved cent. 16. We use barrels only, at a cost of 30c. 17. 
ield of flour from the wheat in our section is unchanged durin; 
recent years. 18. Last year we made 62,000 bbls; this year expect 
to make 67,000. 


Stanton Milling Co.,Stanton: 1. Ship only to domestic markets. 
Never did any foreign. 3. ot ee bbl on our average capacity, 
including all expenses, 25c. 4. nk it best to dispose of produc’ 
neither by consignment, broker, traveling salesman or mill agent, 
but sell direct from mill to customers, who sell the retail trade. 
5. In our case consider mutual insurance 6. In the matter of 
wheat buying we have to buy and take chances, 7. Can’t say the 
inter-state law has had any particular effect on us, but think it a 
step in the right direction. 8. Consider the Millers’ National As- 
sociation to have been a benefit to and favor keepingit up. 9. 
Could s tt several abuses that could be reformed, and improve- 
ments in the trade which could be made by united action, if such 
action could be had, but it can’t be done. The industry is too di- 
versified and the yearly change in crops from good to in the 
different localities make clashing interests that cannot be harmon- 
ized by an association of millers of the United States. The territory 
is too broad. 10. Consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of 
state or district organizations to acertain extent. 11. Can’t say 
that business has been satisfactory during the past year. but like 
St. Paul, we have “learned in whatsoever state we are, therewith 
to be content.” 12. ne outlook for the coming year don’t 
seem particularly bright, but think it will ave with business 
in general. 13. Uniform inspection for all markets is neither feas- 
ible or necessary. 14. Have not inc our capacity during the 

ear. 15. Are not increasing the use of sacks. 16. Pack three- 
‘ourths of product in barrels, which cost 32c. 17. In our section 
the yield of flour from the wheat varies with different years. Can’t 
say that the average has varied either way. 18. Should like to see 
every mill shut down when it can’t sell its flour before it leaves 
the mill; to see each mill’s brand on its own product; to have 
every member of a mutual insurance company compelled to attend 
its annual meetings; to know to whom the Millers’ National Ins. 
Co.’s — belongs, and why the people who own it don’t stop 
its growth. 

MINNESOTA. 


Geo. G. 8S. Campbell, Alexandria: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 4. 
Consider most profitable method of disposing of product to be by 
millagent. 5. Prefermutualinsurance. 6. Think it saferto hedge 
by buying wheat against flour sales than to chance the market. 7. 
Owing to the inter-state law could do nothing during the month 
of April; since then do not see that it has any effect at all on my 
business. 8. Am not a member of Millers’ National Association. 
9. As to abuses which might be reformed or improvements made 
in the trade by united action, I do not see why ‘united action of 
the millers of the country” may not be as b ial to the busi 
as it is in other large manufacturing industries. 10. Certainly con- 
sider it feasible to regulate prices by means of state or district 
organization, Cannot see any reason why it is not entirely prac- 
ticable. 11. Business has been fairly satisfactory to us the past 





tion is not at all a feasible or neces- . 





as poet. 
presen’ you 
anlioern inspection for all markets feasible or necessary. 14. Have 
not increased capacity the past year. 15. Am not increasing use 
of sacks. 16. Pack about 99 per cent in barrels; cost about 3744c. 
17. In our section improved machinery has increased the of 
flour from the wheat a very little during recent years. lam 
strongly in favor of local organizations to regulate various matters 

g to the trade, such as insurance, freights, unjust dis- 
crimination by means of transit, etc., rates ofex (for country 
mills), and many other things which by concert of action ht 
tend to make milling more profitable, W onchy mages to country: 
millers. The want of harmony now existing in many neighbor- 
hoods between the managers of the small mills, results in such 
excessive competition in the endeavor to draw trade that we are 
doing a large amount of work for nothing and find at the end of 
pm Fag that our balance sheet shows very small returns for the 
outlay. 


Lee & Herrick, Croxkston: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. Can 
ship bakers’ to best. ———_ to foreign markets. 3.. Cost per 
barrel on average capacity, including labor, interest, insurance, etc. 
4ic. 4, Consider the most profitable method of disposing of product 
to be selling by sample in eastern market; spot cash; no consign- 
ments. 5. Think mutual insurance best. 6. it as best 
method, in buying wheat, to take chances on riseand fall of market. 
7. Think the inter-state law has benefited us, as the railroad rates 
are considerably reduced. 8. Consider the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation t> have been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 9. 
Suggest as an improvement which could be made by united action 
that the millers organize a “ flour trust’ and regulate the produc- 
tion. Let all mills sell all they can at home, but restrict forei 
and eastern shipments to the requirements of the trade. 10. 
consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of organizations. 
11. Business has been satisfactory to us during the past —_ 12. 
Think the outlook for next year about the same as for last year. 
13. Do not think uniform inspection of flour for all markets is 
feasible. 14. Have not increased our capacity during the past year. 
15. Use mostly sacks. 16. Pack about one-fifth in barrels, which 
cost 40c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in our section during recent 
years about steady. 


Geo. Tileston & Co., Faribault: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship patents to t advantage to foreign markets. 4. Con- 
sider most profitable way of disposing of uct to be by broker; 
but any way better than by consigning. e think the gon 
sounded for the flour commission men. 5. Prefer mutual - 
ance. 6. Think it safest to buy wheat against sales of flour and 
= that way to taking chances on market. 7. Inter-state law 

been beneficial to us, and if its real intentions are carried out, 
we think it will be of great benefit to the majority of millers. 9. 
As to - f Nagpn comg in trade which could be made by united ac- 
tion of the millers of the country, would su; t that if millers 
would, by united action, work more for profit and less for glory, 
the milling business would in something of its lost tion. 
10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of state 
or district organizations. 11. Business has been satisfactory to us 
during the past year. 12. Think the milling outlook for next year 
brighter than for several years t. 13. Uniform inspection for 
all markets would be desirable, but do not think it could be se- 
cured. 14. Have increased caj ity 350 bbls the ear. 16. 
Pack 25 per cent in barrels, which cost 37c. 17. Yield of flour from 
the wheat has decreased during recent ye>rs in this section. 


Chas. Espenschied, Hasti: : 2. Can ship straights and low 
grades to best advantage to. “x markets. 3. Cost per bbl on 
our average capacity. ———s 1 expenses, 35c. .4. In di 

of the product we sell direct, dividing commissions former y pai 
brokers, with the dealer. 5. Prefer regular insurance. 6. k 
the best method of buying wheat is to stock up when wheat is low 
and sell flour when it’s high. This isa sure way to make money 
(sic). The idea is not original with me, so don’t give me credit for 
it. 7. Inter-state law affects us unfavorably, according to con- 
struction our railway company puts on it. 8. Decidedly do consider 
the Millers’ National Association to have been a benefit to us and 
favor keeping upthatorganization. 10. Do not considerit feasible 
to regulate prices by means of state or district organizations. 11. 
Business has been satisfactory to us during the past year. 12. As 
prices are low the milling outlook for next year is not so - 
ous asitwas. 13. Think uniform in ion for all markets neither 
feasible or a 14, Have not in our capacity. 15. 
Are not increasing the use of sacks lately. 16. Pack about 60 per 
cent in barrels, which cost 35c, now 38c. 


C. A. Pillsbury & Co., Minneapolis: 
markets for high grade and foreign markets for low grade flours. 
3. Impossible to state cost of production with any accuracy, as 
Minneapolis it largely depends on the water sage. 4. As to 
most profitable mode of selling product, we wou refer direct 
sales without intervention of commission men or brokers and our 
trade is y tending that way. Think the time is near when 
we shall sell all the trade direct. 5. Mutual insurance is the 
cheapest and has been very bomen to us; they are conducting 
insurance on the ‘ht principle. eir inspections tend to de- 
crease the risk, while stock companies only want to increase the 
rates. 7. The inter-state law is affecting us very little anyway, 
but if at all, it is injurious. 8. We think highly of the Millers’ 
National Association, and that it ought to be handsosnely sustained 
by all the millers of the country. 9. The abuses of the trade are 
option trading and time sales. We do not sell two per cent of our 
product on time. Another abuse is the duties On jute sacks. It is 
very costly and bothersome to collect back a rebate, and as they 
are mostly used for export, the duty should be taken off entirely. 
10. We are opposed to all o izations tendi to control the 
prices of wheat; are satisfied that the Minneapolis Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was closed two years ago, did us a great deal more 
injury than good, and that the millers paid more for their wheat 
than they would if it had not been for that organization. 15. We 
are using about half sacks, and the proportion increasing every 
day. 16. Barrels are now costing 38c. 


Christian Bros. Mill Co. Minneapolis: 2. Can ship bakers’ and 
low grades abroad to best advantage. 4. Consider most profitable 
method oe of the product to be selling direct from mill. 
5. Think mutual insurance is best. 7. Inter-state law has 
been no damage to us. 8. Consider Millers’ National iation 
to have been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 9. Would 
su, as an abuse that could be reformed by united action of the 
millers of the country, that of transportation com: ies receiving 
both ocean and inland freight when they know they have more 
tonnage than they can care for. md so doing, holding freight for 
very long periods, copeens pac) by storing, and without 
paying for damages of delay and pac e same is true of 
ocean steamship lines, which keep stuff on dock awaiting boats, 


milling outlook Sr naph pant yey peatete. 
mean inspection of flour, do not think 


1. Decidedly prefer home 


holding back the oldest freight and sending on the freshest arri- 
vals because easiest to get at. 10. Do consider it feasible to regu- 
late prices by means of state or district organizations. 11. Busi- 


ness has been only fair with us the ear. 12. Think mill 
outlook for coming year better than io Tt. Have not feorenned 
a the past year. 15. Are not increasing the use of sacks. 
16. Pack about half in barrels. 17. Yield of flour from the wheat 
has in during recent years in this section. 


Columbia Mill Co., Minneapolis: 1. Prefer foreign markets. 2. 
Can ship bakers’ and low les to best advantage to foreign mar- 
kets. 3. Cost per bbl on our average capacity, including all ex- 
penses, 1644c. 4. Consider the most profitable way of disposing of 
product to be by traveling salesmen. 5, Think mutual insurance 
is best. 6. Best way of buying wheat is to bu inst sales of 
flour as they are made. 8. Do consider the Millers’ National As- 
sociation to have been a benefit to us, and favor its continuance. 
9. Believe a variety of improvements in the trade could be effected 
by united action among American millers. 10. Do not consider it 
feasible to regulate prices by state or district organizations. 11. 
Business has n satisfactory durin year. 12. Think the 
outlook for the coming year is favorable. 13. Uniform inspection 
for ali markets is feasible and desirable. 14. Have not increased 
es. = Are increasi —— use of sacks steadily in the do- 
mestic le. 16. Pack in barrels, costing 48c. 17. Yield of flour 
from the wheat has in in our section during recent years. 
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Crocker, Fisk & Co., Minneapolis: 1. As to whether we prefer 

to or domestic markets that depends. 2. Can 

ship the lower grades to best advantage to foreign markets. 3. 

With regard to cost per bb] on our average ye oy including all 
he most profi 


expenses, that depends. 4. In relation to J ble 
method of disposing of product, whether by co men 

traveling salesman or mill agent, that depends. 5. Not prepared 
to say whether we consider mutual or insurance cheapest 
and most sat: . 6. As to the best method of wheat buying 
that simpl ——* upon how we feel. 7. Inter-state commerce 
law has no ected our business at all. 8. As to the benefits of 
the Millers’ National Association and the desirability of keeping 
it up, think it immaterial. 9. Can suggest no abuses that co 
reformed or nn in the trade which could be made by 
united action of millers of the country. 10. Emphatically do not 
consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of state or district 
organizations. 11. As to whether business has been satisfactory to 
us duri year, that depends. 12. Our opinion as to milling 
outlook for coming — is not worth publishing. 13. Uniform in- 
spection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 14. Have not 
increased the capacity the past year. 


Galaxy Mill Co., Minneapolis: 1. Prefer to ship to foreign mar- 
kets. 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grade to best advan to for- 
e markets. 4. Consider the most profitable method of di ing 
of the product to be by traveling salesman. 5. Prefer vessier 4 in- 
surance. 6. We buy wheat both against fiour sales and taking 
chances of market, changing as conditions may be changed. 7. 
Inter-state law has not affected our business ai all. 8. We believe 
the Millers’ National Association to have nm a benefit, and favor 
keeping it up, increasing the interest in it in every way possible. 
9, We think one of the greatest abuses in the trade is the tendency 
to give longer time on sales, and that it could and should be 
stopped. nd, the selling of large lines of flour and permitting 
c mers to order out at their will, giving them thereby an option, 
the miller carrying the wheat, paying interest and insurance with- 
out any compensation. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate 
prices by means of state or district organizations until the grades 
made are more uniform, and the method of selling the same. 11. 
Business has been satisfactory to us during the year. 12. We look 


for a good year next year. 13. Uniform in ion for all markets 
‘is not a feasible or necessary measure. 14. Have increased our ca- 
pacity 200 bbls the past year. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks 


about 15 per cent a year. 16. Pack 50 per cent in barrels, at 38c. 
17. Modern machinery has made lower yields possible. 


La Grange Mill, Red Wing: 1. Prefer foreign market. 2. Can 
ship bakers’ and patent to best advantage to foreign markets. 4. 
Consider most profitable method of pena f of product to be by 
direct sales tocustomers. 5. Consider mutual insurance the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory. 6. Think it the best method, to buy 
wheat against sales of flour as made, rather than take chances on 
the market. 7. Inter-state law has affected our business favorably. 
8. As to whether Millers’ National Association has been a benefit 
to us and whether we favor keeping up the > we are a 
little mixed on the question. 9. With respect to reforming abuses 
or securing improvements by united action, it is impossible in our 
opinion to secure united action. 10. Do not consider it feasible to 
regulate prices by means of state or district organizations. 11. 
Business might have been better with us the past year. 12. Think 
prospects are good for next year. 13. No, do not think uniform 
inspection for all markets feasible or necessary. 14. Have not 
increased capacity of our mill the past year. 15. Are using about 
80 per cent sacks. 16. Pack about 20 per cent in barrels, costin 
40c. 17. In our section yield of flour from the wheat has decreased 
during recent years. 


Morse & Sammis, Minneapolis: 1. As to es at home or 
abroad, the market varies. Consider foreign markets the best for 
bakers’ grades. 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grades abroad best. 4. 
In disposing of product prefer traveling salesmen and mill agents. 
Consigning is costly. 6. We buy wheat against sales of flour. 7. 
Inter-state law has not hurt us as far as we know and have not 
experienced any great benefit. 11. Business has been fairly satis- 
factory to us the past year. The first portion was good, but from 
January through the corner up to new crop was very close haul. 
12. Have no opinion as to milling outlook for next year. Itis fair 
at present, but may be cut off short same way as it was last year. 
13. Think there should be uniform inspection, but no two men 
think, feel, see or taste alike. 14. Have not in capacity of 
our mill much the past year. 16. Pack about two-thirds in barrels; 
present cost 38c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat has increased dur- 
ing recent years in our section. 


__ Pettit, Christian & Co., Minneapolis: 1. Prefer foreign markets, 
if prices are same. 2. Can ship bakers’ and low grades to best ad- 
vantage to foreign markets. 6. Think it best to buy the wheat 
when the flour is sold. 7. Inter-state law has affected us favorably 
since the first inconvenience of the change was over. 8. Consider 
the Millers’ National Association to have been a benefit to us, and 
favor keeping it up. 9. In the way of abuses to be reformed, 
should like tra: rtation lines to rantee delivery within a 
reasonable time. ere are many serious — on flour in transit 
to foreign countries, which annoy buyers and have a tendency to 
check business. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices 
by organizations. 11. Business has mn reasonably satisfactory to 
us during the year. 12. Think the — outlook for next year is 
favorable. 13. Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible 
or necessary. 14. Have increased our milling capacity 750 bbls 
dailyin past year. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks about 10 per 
cent yee. 16. Pack 60 per cent in barrels, cost 38c per bbl; 40 per 
cent in sacks, at 10c apiece. 17. In this section yield of flour from 
the wheat has increased during recent years. 


Washburn, Crosby & Co., Minneapolis, per Mr. Crosby: 1. In 
choosing between foreign and domestic markets, whichever you 
choose you will wish you had taken the other. 2. We ship all 
grades to foreign markets. 3. As to cost per bbl on our average 
capacity, including all expenses, the Lord only knows; not at el 
ent acting. 4. With reference to most profitable mode of sellin, 
product, we give it up; ask something easier. 5. Both mutual an 
a insurance companies are to pay premiums to. Fear- 
fully hard in case of loss to get money from either class. 6. In 
wheat buying, whether yes buy against sales or take chances on 
the market, you will wish you had done the other. 7. Inter-state 
law is a nuisance to all business. 8. consider the Millers’ 
National Association to have benefited us and favor its continu- 
ance. 9. Can not si t any abuses to be reformed or improve- 
ments made by uni action of millers. 10. Do not consider it 
feasible to regulate prices by organizations. 11. In reply to ques- 
tion whether business has n satisfactory to us the t year, 
we are like the Dutchman’s wife. We have to be reconciled whether 
welike it ornot. 12. Asto outlook for next year, have no opinion. 
Know nothing about the future. 13. Of course uniform inspection 
for all markets is feasible and necessary. 14. Have increased cai 
city the past year about 1,000 bbls. 15. Are largely increasing the 
use of sacks, 18. en suffering for further information shall be 
pleased to do best we can for you. 


Washburn Mill Co., Minneapolis: 1. Prefer foreign market if 
on even values. 2. Can ship bakers’ abroad to best advan 4 
4. Think the most profitable method of disposing of product is by 
millagent. 5. Consider mutual insurance cheapest and most sat- 
isfactory. 6. Take the year through would buy wheat against sales; 
but would make some exceptions to this rule. 7. Inter-state law 
has had no effect upon our business whatsoever. 8. Do not con- 
sider the Millers’ National Association to have been a benefit to us 
or favor keeping it up. 10. Do consider it feasible to regulate 
pee by means of state or district organizations. 11. Business 

been satisfactory to us the past year, considering the general 
condition of affairs. 12. Think the milling outlook for the coming 
year is rather better than for the past two years. 13. Uniform in- 
spection for all markets is not feasible or n . 15. Are in- 
creasing use of sacks about 5 per cent yearly. 16. Pack 55 per cent 
in barrels at about 38c. 


R. D. Hubbard & Co., Mankato: 1. Preferdomestic market. 2. 
Can ship bakers’ and low grades abroad to best advantage. 5. 
Think it best to insure in stock companies. 6. In the matter 
of wheat buying, sales and purchases should be protected. 7. Inter- 
state law has improved our business. 10. Do not consider it feasi- 
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ble to te prices by state or district organization. 11. Busi- 
ness has n satisfactory to us the past 7. 12. Think the mill- 
ing outlook for next year is good. 13. not consider uniform 
inspection for all markets feasible or necessary. 14. Have not in- 
creased capacity the past year. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks, 
about 10 per cent yearly. 16. Pack helf our product in barrels; 
half in sacks. 17. Yield of flour from ihe wheat has decreased in 
our section of late years. 


Hill & Putney, Royalton: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Never 
shipped t> foreign markets. 3. Cost per bbl on our average ca- 
paci ty labor, interest, insurance, etc., 17c. 4. Have always sold 
our flour east through commission men. 5. We insure in mutual 
companies. Don’t know which is best. 6. We take the chances 
on wheat market rather than buy against sales. 7. Inter-state law 
has aff our business favorably. 8. Are not members of Mill- 
ers’ National Association. 9. As an abuse that could be reformed 
by the united action of the millers of the country, let every miller 
sell his flour under his own brands. (‘‘None genuine without our 
name blown in each bottle.”) 10. Do not consider it feasible to 

ate prices by means of state or district organizations. Our 
flour has established itself, and we prefer to make our own prices. 
11. Business has been satisfactory to us the past year. 12. As to 
the milling outlook for next year, wheat in our territory poor, 
lenty of bran, and less middlings than last year, hence more 
kers’ and less fancy. Good demand for offal, at good prices. We 
expect an average profit this year. 14. Have increased capacity 40 
bbls the past year. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks about 25 per 
cent yearly. 16. Pack about 40 per centin barrels. All oak, 12 hoops, 
ash. cost 35c. 17. We have milled but 2%4 years. In that time 
yields of flour from the wheat have incr in our section. 


L. C. Porter Milling Co., Winona: 1. Prefer foreign markets. 
2. Can ship bakers’ to best advantage abroad. 4. Consider it the 
most profitable method of disposing of product to sell by corre- 
spondence or by broker on actual sales made. 5. Prefer mutual in- 
surance. 6. We always carry a stock of wheat in excess of our 
sales ahead. 7. The inter-state law has been a benefit. We con- 
sider that in this free country the poor (the small shipper) should 
be protected against the rich (the big miller). 9. As an improve- 
ment in the trade which could be made by the united action of the 
millers of the country, we believe a general bureau of information 
or some kind of an organization among millers, same as the iron 
and other large interests are protected, an actual necessity, to pre- 
vent cutting of prices by millers and to stop present demoraliza- 
tion of flour trade. We think it best at first to work together 
without any money pool until the millers could get acquainted 
with the system and benefits and work up to one bureau for sell- 
ing of all the mills’ flour through one office. At least some im- 
provement over the present system. 10. Do consider it feasible to 
regulate prices by organizations. 11. Milling has been satisfactory 
to us the past year. 12. As to the outlook for next year, are afraid 
the poor wheat crop will hurt us. 14. Have doubled capacity of 
our mill during the year. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks. 
16. Pack about one-half in barrels at 38c. 


Winona Mill Co., Winona: Prefer domestic markets. 2. Can 
ship low grades to best advantage to foreign markets. 3. nae ed 
bbl on se capacity including all expenses, 20c. 4. Consider 
most profitable method of disposing of product to be by mill agent 
and traveling salesman. 5. Prefer mutual insurance on general 

rinciples. 6. Think it best in wheat buying to always re 
Fected 9. Would su it as an abuse that could be reformed by 
the united action of the millers of the country, that a continued 
cutting of prices and extended time on sales should be avoided 
and all mills should form a “ flour mill trust ’’ for protection—some- 
thing to do away with the idea that millers must bid for business 
in order to keeprunning. 10. Do consider it feasible to regulate 
prices by organizations. 11. Business has not been satisfactory to 
us during the t year. 12. Think the milling outlook for the 
coming year is fair. 13. Uniform inspection for all markets is feas- 
ible and necessary. 14. Have increased capacity during the past 

ear 1,000 bbls. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks a trifle. 16. 

ack 50 per cent each in barrels and sacks. 17. Yield of flour from 
the wheat has increased during recent years in our section. 


MISSOURI. 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship low grades best abroad. 3. Cost per bbl on our average 
capacity, including all expenses, 35c. 4. Think it most profitable 
to dispose of product by salesman. 5. Think mutual insurance is 
best. 6. In buying wheat we think best to take chances on the 
rise and fall of market. 7. Inter-state law has injured our busi- 
ness. 8. Weare not members of Millers’ National Association. 9. 
Think as an abuse to be reformed by united action that sales on 
time could be abolished. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regu- 
late prices by state or district organizations. 11. Milling has been 
satisfactory to us during the — year. 12. We look for low prices 
and consequently small profits next year. 13. Uniform inspection 
for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 14. Have not in- 
creased capacity of our mill during the year. 15. Are increasing 
the use of sacks; about 50 per cent in four years. 16. Notover 5 per 
cent of our product goes into barrels; cost 38c. 17. Yield of flour 
from the wheat has decreased during recent years in our section. 


E. O. Stanard Milling Co., St. Louis: 1. About three-fourths 
of our trade is domestic, one-fourth foreign. Prefer latter at equal 
rices. 2. Can ship high grades to best advantage to foreign mar- 
tae 4. In disposing of product we use all methods except con- 
signment. 5. Use both mutual and regular insurance. 6. We are 
— to be governed by existing circumstances in wheat buying. 
7. Think we have received no benefit from the inter-state law. 
8. Hard to tell with certainty whether Millers’ National Associa- 
tion has been a benefit to us, but think it should be kept up. 10. 
Have not given the matter of regulating prices by means of state or 
district organizations sufficient consideration to intelligently 
answer this question. 11. Business during the past year has been 
uite satisfactory in comparison with the two previous years. 13. 
ink the prospects are fair for milling next year. 13. Uniform 
inspection for all markets is neither feasible or necessary. 14. 
Have not increased capacity during past year. 15. Are increasing 
the use of sacks 10 per cent yearly. 16. Pack about three-fifths in 
barrels, which cost 32c at present. 17. Little change in yield of 
wheat from flour of recent years in this section. 


NEBRASKA. 
Fremont Milling Co., Fremont: 1. We sell directly to retail 
dealers. 3. Cost per bbl on our average capaci iY including all ex- 
nses, 40c. 4. In disposing of product we find it most profitable 
sell direct to retailers. 5. Consider mutual insurance best. 6. 
In buying wheat we take chances on the market rather than buy 
against flour sales. 7. Inter-state law has not affected our business 
materially. 8. Are not a member of Millers’ National Association. 
10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of state 
or district organizations. 11. Milling has been satisfactory to us 
during the t year. 12. Think the milling outlook for the com- 
ing year is Kir. 14. Have not increased — in past year. 15. 
Are not increasing the use of sacks. 16. Pack no flourin barrels. 17. 
Yield of flour from the wheat has increased during recent years in 
our section. 


White & Glade, Crete: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Can ship 
the lower grades abroad to best advantage. 4. Consider the most 
profitable method of selling product to be by traveling sales- 
man. 5. Prefer mutual insurance: 6. In buying wheat think 
best to take chance of market rather than buy against sales. 7. 
Inter-state law has affected our business adversely. 8. We think 
Millers’ National Association has been beneficial tous. How much 
so, is a question, but we think protection afforded by it pays to 
keep it up. 9. As an abuse that could be reformed by united 
action of the millers of the country, would suggest the jogo ow | 
or limitation of the credit system. Its complete abolition woul 
be a wonderful blessing to millers as well as to the trade. 10. 
Think the feasibility of lating prices by means of state or dis- 
trict organizations doubtful, though strong, close local or district 
organizations might be quite useful. 11. Business has been fairly 
satisfactory to us the past year. 12. Think the milling outlook for 
next year is fair if money stringency does not continue too long. 
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unit ection for all markets fe not feeaible de 
necessary. . Have not increased capacity the = year. . We 
use peg! but sacks. 17. No change noti in yield of flour 


13. Believe uniform i 


from the wheat in this section during recent years. 


Z. T. Leftwich, St. Paul: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. Do no 
foreign business. 3. Cost per bbl on aver: capacity, including 
all 1 eee 40c. 4. In disposing of the Rr uct we have trade es- 
tablished and get our orders by mail, selling direct to merchants. 
5. Use both mutual and re r insurance. 6. Think it depends 
on the condition of the local market whether it is best to buy 
wheat against sales or take chances. 7. Don’t see that inter-state 
law has made any difference with us. 8. Are not members of the 
Millers’ National Association. 10. Think it scarcely feasible to 
regulate yap by means of state or district organization, though 
it would be a great benefit if it could be d6ne. 11. Business has 
been satisfactory to us during the past year. 12. We think the 
demand for flour wil! next year. 14. Have increased capa- 
city about 20 bbls. 16. We use sacks only. 17. Yield of flour from 
the wheat in our section has not changed much of late years 
—decreased if anything. 


NEW YORK. 


Banner Milling Co., Buffalo: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Ship 
nothing to foreign markets. 3. Cost per bbl on our average ca- 
pacity, including all expenses and package, 65c. 4. Consider most 
profitable method of disposing of product to be by traveling sales- 
man. Most of our sales are made direct. 5. Consider regular in- 
surance best. 6. Think best to take chances of market in buyin; 
wheat. 7. Think the inter-state law works against Buffalo, tha’ 
is, in the milling business. 8. Do consider the Millers’ National 
Association to have been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 
10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of sta’ 
or district organizations. 11. Business has been fairly satisfactory 
to us during the past year. 12. Think the outlook for the ecm | 
year is favorable for millers. 13. Think uniform inspection for all 
markets not feasible. 14. Have increased capacity of mill during 
year 50 bbls. 15. Are increasing use of sacks about 15 per cent 
yearly. 16. Pack 60 per cent in barrels, which cost 35c. 17. In our 
section yield of flour from wheat has increased during recent years. 


Thornton & Chester, Buffalo: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. 


Can ship low grades to best advan to forei markets. 4. 
Think the most profitable method of disposing of the product is 
by mill agent. 6. In buying wheat we think it best to take chances 


on the market rather than buy against sales. 7. Inter-state law 
has not affected our business. 8. Do consider the Millers’ National 
Association to have been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 
9. In the matter of abuses which might be reformed by united ac- 
tion by millers, we think all millers should brand their flour with 
their own names. We think selling flour under a letter, to be 
branded by receivers is a detriment to the milling interest. 10. Do 
not.consider it feasible to — prices by state or district “a od 
izations. 11. Profits of milling the past year were smaller than 
ever before. 13. Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible 
or necessary. 14. Have not increased capacity during the year 


Schoellkopf & Mathews, Buffalo and Niagara Falls: 1. Prefer 
domestic markets. 2. Can ship low and medium a abroad to 
best advantage. 4. Think the most profitable method of disposing 
of product is upon reputation of the flour. For our high grade 
we have not not employed consignment, broker, traveling sales- 
man or mill agent in five years. 5. Prefer well managed mutual 
insurance. 6. Think best to buy wheat for current need as far as 
practicable. 7. Whatever benefit might have resulted from the 
inter-state law has been neutralized by the cut in export rates from 
the west—enabling our competitors to export half of their 
output at an advantage of 20c per bbl or more. 8. 
consider the Millers’ National Association to have been 
a benefit and favor keeping it up. 9 Can _ suggest 
abuses that could be reformed and improvements in the trade 
which could be made by the united action of the millers of the 
country, but don’t believe could get the “‘unit.’”’ 10. Do not con- 
sider it feasible to regulate prices by organizations. 11. Margins 
have been too close in the past year to make business profitable or 
satisfactory, and the speculative manipulation of the wheat mar- 
ket in the spring and summer caused unavoidable losses to millers 
generally. 12. Can tell better as to the outlook for next year at the 
end than at the beginning of the year. 13. Uniform inspection for 
all markets would be a desirable measure and ought to be feasible. 
14. Have not increased capacity the past year. 15. Are not in- 
creasing the use of sacks noticeably. 16. Pack two-thirds in bar- 
rels at 35c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat is about the same in this 
section as in recent years. 


Chss. H. Jones, Jamestown: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. 
Can ship low grades and clearsto best advantage to foreign mar- 
kets. 4. Consider the most profitable meth of disposing of 
product to be by traveling salesman. 5. Prefer mutual insurance. 
6. Think best to buy wheat against sales of flour rather than take 
chancesof markets. 7. Inter-state commerce law has benefited my 
business and I say God bless the inter-state commerce law. 8. Fa- 
vor Millers’ National Association and all organizations that com- 
bine for mutual protection. 9. As improvements in the trade 
which could be made by the united action of the millers of the 
country, I would like to see a uniform system of grading wheat, a 
uniform difference in the price of noe for flour, and millers’ 
state associations that would work in harmony with the National 
association. 10. Think a combination of certain mills that prin- 
cipally supply any one section would be a benefit to the majority 
of those interested. 11. Business has been satisfactory to me dur- 
ing the past year. 12. As to outlook for next year, until the mill- 
ing trade can export flour in place of the wheat that goes abroad, 
or the price of offals be advanced by suitable export package, I see 
no great improvement in the future. 13. Uniform inspection for 
all markets certainly is both feasible and necessary and should be 
a subject for national legislation. I also believe in a uniform flour 
inspection, and think the same could be accomplished with the 
Howard standard of inspection. 14. Have not increased capacity 
the past year. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in this section has de- 
creased emee recent years. 18. ink greater permanence and 
stability would be given the American flour trade with —— coun- 
tries and more net profit accrue to the miller from his domestic 
trade, by a uniform system of flour inspection similar to the How- 
ard system used by the leading mills in your city. 


Ferguson & Lewis, Rochester: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. 
Do not ship to foreign markets. 4. Consider most profitable method 
of disposing of product to be by mill agent. 5. Think mutual in- 
surance is best. 6. Buying wheat against sales is roo agg the 
safest although we usually take chances on the market. 7. Inter- 
state law has injured us through favoring other states in territory 
where we had an established trade. 11. Business has been quite 
satisfactory to us during the nosey 14. Have not increased capacity 
during the year. 16. Pack about 50 per cent in barrels; cost from 
30c to 33c. 


J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 3. 
Cost per bbl, including all expenses 67c. 4. As to the most profita- 
ble method of disposing of product are not in a position to answer, 
as we sell direct to the trade through correspondence. 5. Prefer 
mutualinsurance. 6. Think it best to buy wheat against sales as 
they are made, rather than chance the market. 7. As yet have 
not felt effect of the inter-state law either way. 8. Consider Mill- 
ers’ National Association a benefit, and favor keeping it up. 10. 
Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by state or district 
organizations. 11. Milling has not been satisfactory to us during 
the past year. 12. Think the outlook for the coming year can’t be 
worse than it has been, but see nothing very promising. 14. Have 
not increased capacity during past year. 15. Are not increasing 
use of sacks. 16. About 75 per cent of our product goes into bar- 
rels, costing 35c each. 


Penfield, Lyon & Co., Oswego: 1. Prefer domestic markets for 
all but low grades. 4. Consider most profitable method of dispos- 
ing of product to be directly to the trade. 5. Have not had expe- 
rience with mutual insurance. 6. It is safer to buy wheat against 
sales of flour as they are made, but not always practicable here. 7. 
We think on the whole the inter-state law has been —- to 
us. 8. D6 favor keeping up the Millers’ National tion. 9. 























If it were possible for the milling interest to be so united and for. 
erned as to limit the production and establish prices it would be a 

reat boon for all millers. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regu- 
ate prices by organizations. 12. Milling outlook for the coming year 
is not so “rosy” as would like. 13. Think uniform inspection for 
all markets not feasible or necessary. 14. Have not increased ca- 
ery the past year. 15. Are not increasing the use of sacks. 16. 

ack 75 per cent in barrels worth 35c. 17. In our section yield of 
flour from wheat during recent years remains about same. 


OHIO. 


F,. Schumacher Milling Co., Akron: 1. Prefer domestic market. 
3. Cost per bbl on our average capacity, including all expenses, 
28c. 4. Consider most profitable method of disposing of product 
to be by traveling salesmen. 5. Prefer mutual insurance. 6. 
Think best to take chances on market rather than buy wheat 
against flour sales. 7. Inter-state law has injured us by uncalled 
for advances south and west.as well as by an advance of local 
rates. 8. Do consider the Millers’ National Association to have 
been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 9. As an abuse that 
could be reformed by united action of the millers of the country, 
the irregularity of allowance made on flour in paper and cotton 
sacks could be done away with. Flour in eighth good cotton 
sacks should be sold same as barrels; sixteenths, 10c higher than 
barrels; halves and quarters, 10c less than barrels; quarter and 
eighth paper sacks, 15c less than barrels. 10. Do not consider it 
feasible to regulate prices by means of organizations because the 
flour of hardly two mills runs alike. A mutual, friendly under- 
standing as to the value of wheat is desirable. 11. Milling has not 
been very satisfactory to us during the past year. 12. Think the 
milling outlook for next year is better than the past year. 13. Uni- 
form inspection is not feasible or necessary. It is not generally re- 
liable. 14. Have increased capacity of mill during year 25 per cent. 
15. Areincreasing use of sacks about 10 percent yearly. 16. Pack 50 
per cent in barrels, at 30@35c. 18. We find it good policy to limit 
our production to the amount of flour which can be disposed of at 
a fair margin and to make no consignments to anybody. Terms 
of sale should not exceed 10 days from date of shipment. 


Colton Bros., Bellefontaine: 1. Do not export. 3. Cost per bbl 
on our average capacity, including labor, interest, insurance, etc., 
about 23c. 4. We sell our product through mill agent, and find it 
very satisfactory. 6. We fo not sell flour unless we own wheat to 
cover it. 8. Do consider Millers’ National Association to have 
been a benefit to us, and favor keeping up that organization. 9. 
Considered in a national sense we can suggest no abuses to be re- 
formed or improvements made by united action of millers. Locally 
and for complete state organization we think it could be done. 10. 
Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of state or 
district organizations. 11. Business has been satisfactory to us 
during the past year. 12. We have had a better business since 
harvest than for three years previous, and think the next year’s 
outlook is good. 16, Pack about one-third of our product in bar- 
rels—cost 33c. 17. In our section yield of flour from wheat has de- 
creased during recent years. 18. Demand for flour with us is un- 
usual. We have orders on our books for 60 days ahead. 


Clark, Gardner & Co., Cleveland: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 
2. Can ship low grades to foreign markets to best advantage. 4. 
Consider most profitable method of disposing of product to be by 
salesman. 5. Prefer regular insurance. 6. Think best to sell 
flour and buy wheat against sales rather than chance markets. 7. 
Can’t tell very definitely how inter-state law has affected our busi- 
ness but think to advantage. 9. Would like to do away with being 
obliged to pack flour in 1-8 and 1-16 sacks and think that an im- 
provement might be secured by united action of millers. 10. Do 
not consider it feasible to regulate prices by organizations. 11. 
Business has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 12. 
Think milling outlook for coming year is fair. 13. Consider uni- 
form inspection for all markets a necessary measure. 14. Have 
increased capacity 300 barrels during the past year. 15. Are in- 
creasing use of sacks about one-third yearly. 16. Can’t say what 
per cent of product goes into barrels. 


The Isaac Harter Co., Fostoria: 1. Ship to both foreign and 
domestic markets. 2. Can ship clear grades to best advantage to 
foreign markets. 6. Think best to buy wheat against sales of 
flour. 16. Pack 95 per cent in barrels, which cost 33c. 17. Yield of 
flour from wheat has increased during recent years in our section. 
18. Our report is meager, as have not been here long enough to 
answer many of questions. Better next year. 


Warder & Barnett, ae: 1. We are doing little more than 
a local trade. 4. In disposing of product we sell direct to the 
dealers nearly all of our flour. 5. Use both the mutual and reg- 
ular insurance. 6. As to wheat buying, we being in a country 
town, depend on our supplies from farmers and have to buy when 
they offer it. 8. Do consider Millers’ National Association to have 
been a benefit to us and favor its continuance. 9. Can not suggest 
any abuses that could be reformed, or improvements pe by 
united action of the millers of the country. 10. Do not consider it 
feasible to regulate prices by state or district organizations. 11. 
Business has not been satisfactory to us during the past year. 12. 
Can’t say as to the milling outlook for coming year. 13. Uniform 
inspection for all markets is feasible and necessary. 14. Have not 
increased capacity during past year. 15. Are using about the same 
number of sacks. 16. Pack one-fourth of product in barrels; cost 
35c. 18. Business has been very dull in this section, on account of 
too high price paid for wheat in comparison with the seaboard 
market, and we have as millers all turned our attention to home 
and local trade and flour being shipped into this section by north- 
western millers, in addition to the cutting down among ourselves, 
has left us so little margin that it has made the business very 
unsatisfactory and not at all profitable. Our want of power on 
account of low water and our city drawing on our water supply for 
the city water works, has cut down our product to about one-half 
our capacity. We sell almost all to local and home trade, except 
some faney which we consign east and our low grade which we 
sell mostly direct to eastern dealers, 


Homer Baldwin, Youngstown: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship low grades to best advantage to foreign markets. 3. Pre- 
fer not to state cost of product. 4, Consider most profitable 
method of disposing of product to be by traveling salesman or mill 
agent. 5. Consider mutual insurance best. 6. ‘Think best to take 
chances on market in buying wheat rather than buy against flour 
sales. 7. Inter-state law has affected our business unfavorably ; 
all our freights are higher. 8. Consider Millers’ National Associa- 
tion to have been a benefit to us in the commencement. 9. Can 
not suggest any abuses that could be reformed, or improvements 
made by united action of millers. 10. Do not consider it feasible 
to regulate prices by means of state or district organizations. 11. 
Business has been reasonably satisfactory to us during the past 
year. 12. Think outlook for the coming year is reasonably fair. 
13. Uniform inspection for all markets is a desirable measure. 14. 
Have not increased capacity during past year. 15. Are constantly 
increasing the use of sacks, 16. Pack but a small percentage in 
barrels, at 30 to 35c for flat and round ——. 17. In our section 
yield of flour from wheat during recent years has increased ; at least 
jess wheat is required to make a barrel of flour, but I attribute that 
to better milling done. 


OREGON. 


J. D. Hurst & Son, Aurora: 1. We prefer home markets. 3. Cost 
per bbl on our average capacity, all expenses, about 16c. 4. Think 
the mill should at all times control the sale of its product, and con- 
sider the mill agent preferable to any other mode. 5. Prefer 
mutual insurance; regular insurance too high rates. 6. We re- 
gard it best, as a general thing, to buy wheat against sales, but that 
would depend upon circumstances. 7. Interstate law has had no 
effect here. 8. We believe in state and national organizations for 
miliers. 9. We think the disposition of the product of the mills by 


consignment one of the greatest abuses of the trade, and should be . 


abolished by the united action of all millers. Another thing the 
millers could remedy by all uniting is the credit system. Wheat in 


this part of the country is always spot cash, and millersare selling ° 


their flour at from 30 to 60 days’ time. “A screw loose somewhere.” 
10. Do consider it feasible to regulate prices by organizations, 11. 
Business has been satisfactory to us during past year. 12. As to 
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milling outlook for comin; rophets. 13. Think 
uniform inspection for ble or necessary. 
14. Have not increased ca ty one past year. 15. We use 
sacks entirely. 17. Yield of flour from the wheat has decreased in 
our section during recent rae. 18. On the whole the wheat in 
the last twenty years, in this section, has degenerated, owing, per- 
haps, to farmers neglecting to change seed, sowing the same seed 
year after year on the same ground, which is a very common thing 
among farmers here. A state millers’ association could remedy 
that evil by introducing new seed wheat. 


Union Milling Co., Union: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Have 
never shipped to foreign markets. 3. Cost per bbl on our average 
capacity, including all expenses, 22c. 4. Consider best method of 
sefliny product to be by direct sales; by traveling salesman or 
advertion . 5. Have no mutual insurance in this state. 6. Are 
obliged to bey most of our wheat supply in the fall, as farmers are 
bound to sell then; a most unsatisfactory plan. 7. Inter-state law 
has benefited us by lower rates. 8. Are so remote we have not 
felt influence of Millers’ National Association. 10. Do consider it 
feasible to regulate prices by means of state or district organiza- 
tions. 11. Business has not n satisfactory to us during the past 

ear. 12. Think milling outlook for the coming year is good. 13. 
Uniform ins ion for all markets is both feasible and necessary. 
14. Have not increased capacity the past year. 16. Pack all in cot- 
ton sacks. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in our section varies 
according to season. 


Oregon Milling Co., Portland: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship straight grade abroad to best advantage. 3. Cost per bbl 
on our average capacity to manfacture, including all expenses, 
about 40c. 4. We use traveling salesmen and mill agents entirely 
in disposing of product. 5. Have no mutual insurance, so use the 
other. 6. We always have to buy wheat when the farmers offer to 
sell, therefore take chances on the rise and fall of the markets. 7. 
Inter-state law has not affected our business at all. 10. As to reg- 
ulating prices by means of state or district organizations, we have 
tried to regulate prices, by means of a binding contract with all the 
leading millers, but found it did not work. 11. Business has not 
been satisfactory to us the past year. Profits have been small and 
expenses heavy, with a dull market, and the high prices on the 
Pacific coast for wheat had a bad effect. 12. Milling outlook for 
coming year looks much brighter, competition is less keen, and new 
markets are being opened in China and Japan for part of the 
products. 13. We have no inspection here. 14. Have not in- 
creased capacity the — year. 15. Use nothing but sacks. 17. 
Yield of flour from the wheat has decreased during recent years 
in this section. 18. Milling business in Oregon has been very unsat- 
isfactory for the past three years, and many of the mills lost their 
entire capital. This was mostly caused by shipping to the English 
market. Mills now running are more conservative, having profited 
by several years’ experience and reverses. 


year, we are no 
markets is not 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Henry Milling Co., Huntingdon: 1. Prefer domestic market. 
3. Cost per bbl on average hers mpl including all expenses, 40c. 4. 
Dispose of my goods principally by mail, vow my trade about 
twice a year. 5. Prefer mutualinsurance. 6. If I sell flour ahead 
I buy wheat ahead. 7. Inter-state law has improved our business 
very much. 8. I think the Millers’ National Association is too 
close. I proposed one time to join, but George Bain said they had 
members enough. 9. The question as to whether any abuses could 
be reformed, or improvements in the trade be made by united ac- 
tion of the millers of the country, is quite an extensive one. I 
think a great improvement could be thus made. Country mills (I 
mean mills from 75 to say 1,000 bbls capacity) have a local trade for 
a fair portion of their product. With their surplus they go to for- 
eign territory, say 100 to 300 miles from home, and shove it at 
actual cost. The territory into which they go suffers id this, and 

rhaps in turn into some other territory. A ships flour to 

’s territory, and B ships to A’s. They both unload their surplus 
at less than legitimate profit, and in fact without any profit. 
have a case in view where a friend of mine 200 miles away dum 
his surplus near my own at 24c less than my price, and at less than 
he sells at home. He apologizes and says he is sorry, but did not 
know he was cutting me. is way of thinking, it would have 
been all right had I na stranger to him. These things could 
be stop in a great measure if millers as a whole would get 
closer to each other in their business deals. I think the Millers’ 
National Association should be a congress one step higher than 
our state organizations, and should work in harmony and in con- 
nection with state organizations. If this could be accomplished I 
do not claim that the evil could be entirely overcome, but much 
good could be done. I think the matter of buying grain and dis- 
posing of the products after oe is about as important 
as the litigation on patents, etc. The Millers’ National, as far as 
I can see, seems to have but one idea, that is, to hobby around 
patents. Let them spread out and become liberal in their views, 
meet in Ohio one year, Illinois one year, Minnesota occasionally, 
and strike Pennsylvania or New York, or both, and let them dis- 
seminate their ideas through and with the state organizations, and 
we might in time bring milling up to an honorable and a substan- 
tial basis. “I think one of the first things that would result would 
be a great falling off in the notices in your milling journals of mills 
for sale. The next would be insurance reduced on flouring mills. 
These are my views in brief. I only have a 100-bbl mill, and I am 
selling my products at satisfactory prices, but I know many poor 
devils who are not, and they have big hearts, too. They are un- 
fortunate in their location. 10. It is almost a practical im i- 
bility to regulate prices by means of state or district organizations, 
yet I think much good could be done in that direction. 11. Busi- 
ness has been splendid with us the past year. 12. Outlook for the 
coming year is good for me. 13. Believe uniform inspection for all 
markets is fe and ry. 14. Haye incre our capacity 
the past year one bbl an hour. 16. Pack 98 per cent in sacks and 2 
per cent in wood. 17. Yield of flour from wheat has decreased 
during recent years in our section. 





Camp, Geiger & Co., Union City: 1. Prefer domestic market. 
2. Can my low grades to best advantage to foreign markets. 4. 
Consider the most profitable method of disposing of product to be 
by traveling salesman. 5. Am unable to state whether mutual or 
regular insurance is best. 7. Think the inter-state law has been 
beneficial to our business. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regu- 
late prices by organizations. 11. Business has been satisfactory to 
us the past year. 12. Think the milling outloo« for the coming 
year is about as usual. Ours is mostly local trade all within 150 
miles. 16. Pack about one-fifth in barrels, which cost 30 to 35c. 


P. A.& S. Small, York: 1. Prefer foreign markets. 2. Can ship 
best straights abroad to best advantage. 4. Consider most profit- 
able method of disposing of product to be by selling direct to ship- 
pers. 5. Think regular insurance in first-class company cheapest 
and most satisfactory. 6. Think it best to cover flour sales as they 
are made with wheat. 7. Inter-state law makes no difference 
(are 59 miles from seaboard). Pay seaboard freight on wheat. 8. 
Decidedly do consider the Millers’ National Association to have 
been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 10. Do not consider 
it feasible to regulate prices by means of state or district organiza- 
tions. 11. Business has been satisfactory to us the year. 12. 
As to the milling outlook for the coming year, with low price of 
wheat and fair price of feed we should do reasonably well. 13. 
Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 
46. Pack 90 per cent in barrels; cost 37c, all hard wood. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis Mill Co., Memphis: 1. Prefer domestic market; have 
never tried foreign. 4. Consider most Eo method of dis- 
posing of product to be by sales direct from mill, traveling sales- 
man or broker in the order named. 5. Think mutual insurance 
is best. 6. In buying wheat prefer the safer method of keeping 
sales covered by purchases rather than take chances. 7. Inter- 
state law has affected our business both for and nst, though 
mainly the latter. 8. Are not members of the Millers’ National 
Association. 9. In the way of abuses that could be reformed by 
united action of the millers of the country, would abolish the nui- 
sance of putting up flour in 6, 12, 16 and 19 Broce and would 
use nothing less than 8 to the barrel. Or persi: n, an extra 
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adopted. 
or 


ond em chases og Ay 10. Do not eee * 
feasible to regulate prices state organizations. 11. 
The past was our first year, and we, of co had difficulties to 
Overcome, but in the main it has sa . 12, Think 
milling outlook for coming year is . 13. Think uniform in- 
spection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 14. Have not 
increased capacity the past ws 15. Are increasing the use of 
a Pee pee 16. Can no estimate as to what 
portion goes into barrels; depends entirely where we sell. 


Nashville Mill Co., Nashville: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 
Do not export. 3. Cost per bbl on our average capacity, includ- 
ing labor, in insurance, etc., 25c. 4. Consider most profit- 
able mode of selling product to be by merchandise brokers. t 
correspondence with customers better than broker. 5. Prefer mu- 
tual insurance. 6. We buy spot wheat and then sell flour, when 
made. Do not deal in futures. 7. Inter-state law has not alfected 
our business at all. Do not notice any difference. Fourth section 
suspended in our territory. 8. consider the Millers’ associ- 
ciation to have been a benefit to us and favor keeping it up by all 
means. 9. In the way of improvements in the trade which could 
be made by the united action of the millers of the country, think 
official grades of inspection, if national and feasible, would help 
us. The very best thing in our judgment would be the education 
of the ignorant as to the real cost of products and the legitimate 

rofit to be placed thereon. An agreement es the trade 
o re’ brands on their product and placing the name, 
locality and other items for identification of place of business of 
each firm would also help us. 10. Think it barely possible to reg- 
ulate prices by means of state or district organizations. The 
smaller the district the better the rule would work. 11. Business has 
been very satisfactory indeed to us during the year. 12. Mill- 
ing outlook for the coming year is first-class in our territory. 13. 
Uniform inspection for all markets is partially feasible and ne-es- 
sary. 14. Have doubled our capacity during the past year. 15. 
Are increasing the use. of sacks 10 per cent at least yearly. 16. 
Pack about 33'4 per cent in barrels; cost 30c. 17. Yield of flour 
from the wheat has increased during recent years in our section. 
18. First-class goods economically produced find their own market. 
Very much crowded below, plenty of room above. The fittest 
ever survive; the industrious ever thrive; no drone ever filled a 
hive. This is true as sure as you live. Bully for the NorTHWESsT- 
ERN MILLER; may she live long and prosper. 


Sweetwater Mill Co., Sweetwater: 1. Prefer domestic market. 
2. Ship nothing abroad. 5. Prefer mutual insurance. 11. Business 
has mn satisfactory to us the past year. 12. Think the milling 
outlook for next year is good. 14. Have increased = during 
the past year about 25 bbls. 15. Use nearly all sacks. 16. Pack 
about 1 per cent in barrels, cost 35c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat 
has increased during recent years in our section. 


TEXAS. 


8S. H. Cockrell & Co., Dallas: Prefer domestic market. 2. Can 
ship low grades into Mexico to best oe 4. Consider the 
most profitable method of disposing of product to be by mill 
agent. Think regular insurance cheaj and most satisfactory. 
6. In wheat buying think best to buy 60 days’ supply, and then take 
chances on rise and fall of market. 7. Inter-state law has been no 
detriment to our business. 8. not members of Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. 9. Would suggest that some existing abuses 
could be reformed by limiting number of brands and keeping 
them to the standard and ceasing to sell inferior grades on reputa- 
tion of sacks, and when brand is in disrepute substituting an- 
other. 10. Do consider it feasible to late prices by means of 
district organizations. 11. Business has m very satisfactory to 
us during the past year. 12. Milling outlook for next year is for 
anearly advance in all products. 13. It would be better if uni- 
form inspection for all markets could be adopted. 14. Increased 
capacity of our mill 500 barrels in 1886. 15. Use about the same 
number of sacks. 16. Percentage of our product packed in barrels 
is very small; barrels cost 50c. 17. Yield of flour from the wheat 
has decreased for last two years in this section. 


J. Reymershoffer, Galveston: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 
Can ship low grades abroad to best advantage. 3. Cost per bbl on 
our average capacity, including all expenses, 75c. 4. Consider 
most profitable method of ne of product to be by direct sales 
from office or through traveling salesman. 5. Prefer mutual in- 
surance. 6. As to wheat buying, we must buy when and where we 
get it, and take all that is offered to us during harvest time. 7. 
Inter-state law is threatening to ruin our business, as for six 
months in the year we depend on a long railroad haul for our raw 
material. 8. Millers’ National Association has given us indirect 
benefit ; we favor its continuance. 9. Would s t as an abuse 
that could be reformed by united action of the millers of the coun- 
uy, the repeal of the inter-state commerce law. 10. not con- 
sider it feasible to regulate prices by state or district organizations. 
Do not favor monopolization of any kind of business. 11. Business 
has not been satisfactory to us the — ear. 12. Milling outlook 
for next year is gloomy for us. 13. y believe uniform inspec- 
tion for all markets is feasible. Every variety of material p:o- 
duces different product. 14. Have increased —— 500 bbls the 
past year. 15. Are increasing use of sacks. 16. With regard to 
percentage of our product packed in barrels and sacks, we packed 
in 1886 29.2 in barrels and 70.8 per cent in sacks; in 1885, 33.9 in bar- 
rels and 66.1 in sacks; in 1884, 34.2 in barrels and 65.8 in sacks; in 
1883, 43.8 in barrels and 56.2 in sacks; in 1882, 50.3 in barrels and 
49.7 in sacks; in 1881, 56.7 in barrels and 43.3 in sacks. 17. In our 
section yield of flour from the wheat has increased in recent years. 
18. Prices of flour are lower than ever before in Texas. 


Anderson Bros., Cleburne: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Can 
ship patents abroad to best advantage. 
average capacity, including all expe’ 
posing of product we could not get a profit from either consign- 
ment, broker, traveling salesman or mill agent. Our sales are al! 
made at mill. 5. Consider lar insurance best. 6. We do not 
speculate on future prices in wheat buying. Prefer to take 
chances on markets. 7. Inter-state law has not affected our busi- 
ness either way. 8. Millers’ National Association has done a 
great deal for the milling business and we regard it as a good institu- 
tion, but the Texas Milling association is a conspicuous failure so 
far. There has been more cutting since it was organized than 
ever before. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate prices by 
means of state or district organizations. Our idea of holding up 
— is by making better flour than our neighbors. 11. Business 

as been fair with us during the past year. 15. Use all sacks. 
17. Yield of flour from wheat has decreased during recent years in 
our section. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


H. P. Isaacs, Walla Walla: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Can 
ship straight grades abroad to best advantage. 3. Cost per bbl on our 
average capacity, including all expenses, 25c. 4. Consider most 
profitable method of disposing of product to be by broker and oc- 
casional traveling salesman. 5. ink mutual insurance is best. 
6. Think it best to buy wheat on large flour sales where the mar- 
gins are presumably small. 7. Inter-state commerce law has had 
no effect on us yet; think it will ultimately benefit the producer. 
8. Millers’ National Association does not extend its benefits to this 

tofthe world. 9. Cannot s any abuses that could be re- 
ormed or any improvements in the trade which could be made b 
the united action of the millers of the country. 10. Do consider it 
feasible to ulate prices by means of state or district organiza- 
tions. 11. Business been satisfactory to us the past year. 12. 
Think milling outlook for coming year is fair. 13. Believe uni- 
form ee for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 3 
Have uced the ca) ity ofour mill the past year. 15. Use sacks 
entirely. Cost about 19c per bbl. 17. Yield of flour from wheat 
has increased of recent years in our section. 18. Milling would be 
good if capacity of all mills were reduced one-half. 


Clark & Curtis, Spokane Falls: 4. Think most profitable method 
of disposing of product is generally by direct sales, but there are 
two or three markets where consignments are more satisfactory. 
A first-class, honorable consignee should give the best results of 
any system of selling. 6. As to bu wheat, we never have a 
chance to try and learn the best method. Can never sell ahead 





It is all hand to mouth business. 7. Effect of inter-state law 
stand-off. It has helped us in some markets and 


here. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate 
means of state or district organizations. 11. Business has 


‘ly satisfactory to us the . 14, Have increased 
“4 *sbout 3 bbis. 15. We use sacks 
Don’t think there 


a piece of barrel stock within 1,500 
miles of us. 17. No perceptible change in the yield of flour from 
the wheat in our two years’ experience in this locality. 18. Most 
of the questions have no bearing on_ business in this section, we 
being subject mainly to peculiar local conditions. For instance, as 
to ce, we have take what we can get— lar compa- 
nies. _The questions about foreign and domestic markets, buying 
wheat against flour sales, etc., do not come in here yet. e have 
so far found it necessary to buy every blessed bushel of wheat of- 
fered at any time and at most any price, in order to avoid shuttin 

down at the tail end of the crop r the movement is over; bu 


it is precarious. 
WISCONSIN. 


Daisy Roller Mill, Milwaukee: 1. Ship to both foreign and 
dcmantic markets. 2. Can ship all grades at times to foreign mark- 
ets, and low grades and bakers’ always. 4. Consider it best to sell 

roduct either direct or through broker—never by consignment. 

. Prefer mutual insurance. 6. Would protect all flour sales by 
= wheat. 7. Inter-state law has affected our business favor- 
ably. 8. Do consider the Millers’ National Association to have 
been a benefit to us and favor its continuance. 9. In the matter of 
abuses that could be reformed by united action of the millers of 
the country, would say that the consignment of flour for sale is a 
curse to the milling industry. After a consignment is made, it is 
virtually out of the miller’s hands. It causes an accumulation at 
shipping points and depresses values, both for spot and shipment. 
If millers would erect large warehouses at home, and store their 

roduct, only shipping on orders, a better margin would certainly 
be realized. 12, Pros ts look good for milling next year. 13. 
Uniform in tion for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 
17. Yield of flour from the wheat has increased during recent years 
in our ion. 


Bernhard Stern, Milwaukee: 1. Prefer home market. 2. Can 
ship bakers’ abroad to advantage. 4. Consider most profit- 
able method of disposing of poe is by domestic mill agent; 
think consigning is unprofitable and injurious to all parties inter- 
ested in the flour trade. 5. Consider mutual insurance best. 6. 
Whether we buy wheat inst sales as made or take chances on 
the market depends on circumstances and whether the grade of 
wheat needed is easily to be had at the time of sale. 7. Think 
inter-state law has affected our business beneficially. 8. Do favor 
keeping up organization of the Millers’ National Association. 9. 
As an improvement in the trade to be made by united action of 
millers, would s t the finding of a proper substitute for 
wooden barrels and encouraging use of jute bags for our home 
trade. 10. Decidedly do not consider it feasible to regulate prices 
by means of state or district organizations. 11. Business with us 
the t year was unsatisfactory the first half but good the last. 
12. Kt to the outlook for coming year, think milling is always sub- 
and reverse. 13. 


TE 


ject to sudden abrupt changes from bad to d 1 
Jniform inspection for all markets is not feasible. 14. Have in- 
creased capacity of our mill some during the past year. 15. Our 
use of sacks is ular; depends on the ratio of domestic and 
foreign trade. 17 in our section yield of flour from the wheat has 
increased during recent years. * 


Jackson Milling Co., Centralia: 1. Prefer domestic market. 3. 
Cost per bbl] on our average capacity, including labor, interest, in- 
surance, etc., 20c. 4. Consider most profitable method of disposing 
of product to be by mill agent. 5. fer mutual insurance. 6. 
We prefer to buy wheat against sales of flour as they are made 
rather than take chances on market. 7. Inter-state law has helped 
us materially. Are now nearly on an equal footing with large mill- 
ing centers, which was not the case heretofore. 8. Do consider 
Millers’ National Association to have been a benefit to us, and 
favor keeping it up. 10. Do not consider it feasible to regulate 
prices by organizations. 11. Business has been satisfactory to us 
during the past year. 12. Think the outlook is good for next year. 
14. Have not increased capacity during past year. 15. Are not in- 
creasing use of sacks. 16. Pack about one-tenth in barrels at 33c. 
17. No change to speak of in yield of flour from wheat in our sec- 
tion of late years. 


Wm. Listman, LaCrosse: 1. Ship to both foreign and domestic 
markets. 2. Ship bakers’ abroad to best advantage. 4. Consider 
most profitable mode of selling product to be by mill agent. 5. 
Prefer mutual insuranceso far. 6. As — wheat buying, think 
it best to sell full as much flour as you have wheat to make it of, 
if not more. 7. Inter-state law has not affected our business at all. 
11. Business has been satisfactory to us during the Fe year. 12. 
Think milling outlook for coming year is . 14. Have increased 
capacity of our mill 30 per cent during the past year. 16. Pack 60 
per cent in barrels. 


Boorman Milling Co., Mauston : 
Can ship patents abroad to best advantage. 3. Cost per bbl on our 
average capacity, including all expenses, about 25c. 4. Consider 
most profitable method of disposing of product to be by miller’s 
agent in large markets, and traveling man in local and state mar- 
ket. 5. Prefer mutual insurance. 6. Think best in buying wheat 
to take chances on market, by all means. We always buy and sell 
on the open market. 7. Inter-state law has not, on the whole, af- 
fected our business much. In some instancesit has helped, and in 
some injured. On the whole we are satisfied. 8. Can not say 
whether the Millers’ National Association has been a benefit to us. 
Are not well enough informed. 9. As improvements in the trade 
which could made by the united action of the millers of the 
country, think the production could be fixed by agreement, and 
prices governed somewhat. Legislation inst corners in grain 
and manipulating the wheat markets could be largely influenced, 
and the matter of honest flour brands could be arranged and en- 
forced. 10. Do consider it feasible to regulate prices somewhat by 
means of state or district organizations. The markets of the coun- 
try, however, are largely open to all sections, and can not be gov- 
erned exclusively by any local organization. Agreements of this 
kind are also apt to be broken. 11. Business has been satisfactory 
to us the past year. 12. Think the milling outlook for next year 
is good, or better than for two or three years past. 13. Uniform 
inspe>tion for all markets is feasible, but can not say as to the 


necessity. 14. Have not increased capacity the past year. 15. Are 
increasing use of sacks about 10 per cent yearly. 16. Barrels cost 
36c. 17. Yield of flour from wheat in our section during recent 


years is about the same. 


John Schuette, Manitowoc: 1. Prefer domestic markets. 2. 
Can ship clears abroad to best advantage. 3. Cost = bbl on our 
average capacity, including all expenses, 50c. 4. Consider most 
profitable mode of selling product to be: First, mail orders; 
second, salesman; third, broker; and last, consignment, which 
never id us. 5. Think mutual insurance the t. 6. Think 
best to buy wheat against sales. Never speculate or take chances 
if you can avoid it. 7. Inter-state law did not affect our business. 
8. Do consider the Millers’ National Association to have been a 
benefit to us and favor keeping it up. 9. Hard to suggest abuses 
that could be reformed, or improvements in the trade which could 
be made by the united action of millers. Too many white hats. 10. 
Consider it feasible to late prices by means of state or district 
oO izations if it could be done, which I doubt. 11. Business has 
not been satisfactory to us the past year. 12. Have no opinion as 
to milling outlook next year. 13. Think uniform inspection forall 
markets would be a good thing. 14. Have not increased capacity 
during past year. 15. Are increasing the use of sacks about 10 

pr cent yearly. 16. Pack 10 per cent in barrels; cost 32c. 17. 
Yield of flour from wheat has not increased or decreased during 
recent years in our section. 


Globe Milling Co., Watertown: 1. Use both foreign and do- 
mestic markets continually—with about even results. 2. Can ship 
soft spring wheat flours to best advantage to foreign markets. 3. 
Cost per bbl on our ave capacity to manufacture, including 
labor, interest, insurance, oil, taxes and ir account, but exclus- 
ive of coal, 25c. 4. Consider most profitable method of di ng 
of product to be through millers’ agent, where can reach buyers 


1. Prefer domestic market. 2. 


The Holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 


direct, although sell a large share of our output to direct buyers, 
both inland and foreign. 5. Prefer mutualinsurance. 6. Buy our 
wheat as we make sales of flour, for we prefer to work on manu- 
facturing margin, and be on safe side. 7. Inter-state law has not 
affected our business materially. 8. Do consider Millers’ National 
Association to have been a benefit to us and think it should be kept 
up and membership inc: , ae many matters—too nu- 
merous to mention—pertaining to the business in general, might be 
remedied by a more united action of the millers in the northwest 
alone, if necessary, same as other combinations of manufacturers. 
10. Do consider it feasible to regulate prices by means of state and 
district o izations, if all the millers in same could be brought to 
join. 11. Business has been satisfactory to us during the past year 
considering all things. 12. Look for aregular consumptive deman 
at fair prices next year, but want no speculative boom. 13. Uni- 
form inspection in all markets would make it easier for millers to 
hold prices more uniform. 14. Have not ircreased capacity during 
the past year; make 550 barrels on average. 15. Are not increas- 
ing the use of sacks. 16. Pack about one-third in barrels on a 
yearly output of 125,000 barrels; cost 35c. 17. Yield of flour from 
wheat during recent years in our section has been about same, as 
wheat has been pretty even. 


ONTARIO. 


N. Wenger & Bros., Ayton: 1. Prefer domestic market. 2. Can 
ship 80 per cent patents to best advantage to foreign markets. 3. 
Cost per bbl on our average capacity to manufacture, including 
labor, interest, insurance, etc., was, last year, 264c. 4. Consider 
most profitable method of disposing of product to be by direct sales 
to consumers or dealers by letter and sample; next, by commission 
houses. 5. Consider good mutual insurance cheapest and most 
satisfactory. 6. Think best to buy wheat against sales of flour 
rather than take chances on market. 7. Inter-state law has not 
affected our business, as we are in Canada. 10. Would like to see 

rices regulated here by means of state or district organizations, 

ut can’t be done at present. 11. Business has not been very satis- 
factory to us the past year. 12. Think the milling outlook for next 
year is not bright for this section. 13. Believe uniform inspection 
for all markets would be a very good thing. 14. Have not in- 
creased ig oy! the past year. 15. Are not increasing the use of 
sacks. 16. Pack probably 33'% per cent in barrels, which cost 26c. 17. 
No change in our section lately in yield of flour from the wheat. 


HEAD MILLERS. 


Under this head we desire to say that while on 
the whole we are very well satisfied with the ground 
covered by the other lists of questions, in preparing 
those submitted to the head millers our compre- 
hension of the situation was somewhat at fault. 
The short system agitation existing in certain cir- 
cles and sections of the milling fraternity had led 
us to form an exaggerated estimate of the spread of 
these ideas. We find from the answers returned, 
that a very large majority of millers and mill- 
owners either know littie of or have little faith in 
short system work. Thus, whatever the merits of 
the short system may or may not be, no doubt re- 
mains that gradual reduction ideas are still heavily 
predominant, and that gradual reduction questions 
would have had far greater application and far 
wider response. While, therefore, we regret that 
we proceeded so largely from a short system point 
of view, fully realizing that in so doing we failed to 
get much valuable information which otherwise we 
might have had, the error will doubtless have some 
uses which will be apparent to millers at large. 
The list in question was: 

1. What can you say as to the progress of the 
short system in your state ? 

2. Of those who are using the short system in 
your locality, are the largest proportion milling to 
make middlings, or for the purpose of making flour 
direct ? 

3. Has short system milling, as you understand 
it, had the effect of increasing the amount of break 
surface on each break used ? 

4. What effect, when used, has the short system 
on the capacity of mills? 

5. Do you consider the short system products 
suitable for the market which your mill supplies? 

6. Independent of short system methods, do you 
think there is a tendency to reduce the number of 
breaks on wheat ? 

7. Which flour do you find most in demand, soft 
or granular? 

8. What kind of flour does short system make? 

9. Is there a tendency in your section to discard 
the old hexagon reel ? 

10. If so, what general style of reel is being 
adopted (centrifugal, round, inter-elevator or 
Morse, or a combination of these) ? 

11. What do you consider a good yield for your 
section ? 

12. What do you consider the average yield for 
your section ? 

13. How often do you think a yield should be 
taken, and in what manner? 

14. With your experience do you consider an all 
roller mill preferable to one which uses millstones 
partially for middlings ? 

15. Do you believe that there is a possibility of 
simplification of milling methods as they exist at 
the present time? 

16. Do you believe that there are advantages to 
be gained by operative organization? Ifso, what? 


II 





17. Kindly favor us with any remarks relative to 
the trade which you would care to make, not cov- 
ered by the foregoing questions. 


CALIFORNIA. 


J. C. Menor, Salinas Mill, Salinas: 1. From the knowledge I 
have of the mills of this state, the short system of milling has been 
demonstrated by one or two mills. 3. Short system in one way, as 
I understand it, is to make flour direct on the wheat reductions ; 
while the other, from practical knowledge, is to increase the roll 
surface largely, from which the percentage of middlings and clean 
bran is equal to any long system I yet have seen or used. 4. When 
used to make flour direct, the tendency of short system is too large 
a ¥olume of stock on the finishing rolls or tail end of mill. 6. In- 
dependent of short system methods, do think there is a tendency 
to reduce number of breaks on wheat, but not to lessen the num- 
ber of rolls or roll surface used on the five, six or seven break sys- 
tem. 7. Find granular flour most in demand. 9. The old hexagon 
reel is used _ partially in all the mills hereabout. 10. The Morse 
bolt and different makes of centrifugals are used in connection 
with the hexagon. 11. The yields for our section are equal to any 
mills using the best Scotch fife wheats east of the mountains. 13. 
As to frequency of yields, I find it very convenient to know every 
day the amount of stock I am using to the barrel. 14. For certain 
kinds of wheat all rolls are preferable to part stones. 


COLORADO. 


C. W. Rowland, Colorado Roller Mill, Boulder: 1. The climate 
being so dry in this tec | causes the bran to become very brittle 
and tender. To obviate this the wheat is well moistened before 
grinding, and thus the bran becomes much more difficult to clean, 
necessitating more break surface to do the same amount of work 
than in dry grinding sections. For this reason the short system 
is very little used. 2. To make middlings is the aim of our best 
mills. Flour made on our break rolls is soft and badly mixed with 
minute particles of bran, as small as the flour granules, giving this 
grade a bluish off color. 38. Short system milling, as I under- 
stand it, certainly has a tendency to cause a demand for more roll 
surface on each break, for if the same feed were given to three as 
six breaks, speed, etc., the same, there certainly would be bran 
crowded through that would not be properly cleaned, unless the 
break surface on each break was increased. 4. In my experience 
the capacity is not materially lessened by using four instead of six 
breaks. 5. Consider the short system products suitable for the 
market which our mill supplies, if milled for middlings. 6. Inde- 
pendent of short system methods, there certainly is a tendency to 
reduce the number of breaks on wheat, and more especially in 
hard wheat and dry grinding sections, where the bran is more easily 
cleaned than in soft wheat and moist grinding portions of the 
country. 7. We find most demand for sharp granular flour. 8. 
With our wheat the tendency of short system work is toward soft 
and uneven flour. 9. There is a tendency in our section to discard 
the old hexagon reel. 10. The round centrifugal is generally used 
here, as also the Morse reel and in some cases a combination of the 
two. 11. Consider 98 pounds flour from 140 pounds wheat a good 
yield for our section. 12. Average yield for our section is probably 
not far from 145 pounds wheat to 98 pounds flour. 13. 'Think a 
yield should be taken at the end of each shift by reliable automatic 
scales, taken same time each shift, feed same and mill full. Wheat 
may be drawn at any time from store bins through scales, thence 
through smutters, etc., to automatic scales, thus giving shrinkage 
in cleaning, By weighing all the products for a time the auto- 
matic scales may be tested, also loss in handling from wheat to 
finished output. Test spout should be attached to automatic scales 
and a few drafts weighed frequently, for they are delicately ad- 
justed machines, and liable to change a trifle occasionally. 14. If 
middlings are practically free from bran and germ there is no bet- 
ter way than to reduce them at once to flour on a well dressed mill 
stone. 15. As to the possibility of simplifying present methods, 
new machines are gee continually introduced to perform some 
office in the flouring mil]. They usually find ready sale to the pro- 
gressive millowner who is anxious to excel, and so long as there is 
demand for high grade flour at close margins, just so long will 
there be mills full of complicated machines endeavoring to supply 
the demand and at the same time increase profits, 16. As to ad- 
vantages to be gained by operative organization, the exchange of 
ideas of men engaged in the same pursuit always tends to cause a 
better understanding of thesubject. 17. My answers have all been 
based upon the milling of wheat which has been moistened with 
from 5 to 10 per cent water and lain from 12 to 36 hours before 
grinding, thus making our stock much more difficult to handle 
than ifit were dry. Machines, and more especially feeding devices, 
have to be changed to suit our slow flowing and bulky break stock 


John C. Gracey, Crown Roller Mill, South Pueblo: 1. Know ot 
no mills in this state running on less than 5 breaks. 3. As I under- 
stand it, the short system is to increase break surface on each break 
used. 4. Short system lessens capacity of mills. 5. Do not con- 
sider short system products suitable for market which our mill 
supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, do think there 
is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. Some millers 
are using seven and eight breaks on wheat. My opinion is that 
better work can be done on five or six. 7. Find granular flour 
mostin demand. 8. Short system makes soft flour. 9. There is a 
tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. The 
centrifugal is being used by a good many firms hereabout, while 
others use the Morse bolt. 11. Consider 100 lbs first grade flour 
from 135 to 138 lbs wheat a good yield for our section. 13. A yield 
should be taken every night by the head miller. Automatic 
scale should be used, flour counted and all the offals weighed in 
hoveer scales above bins. 14. My experience is that an all roller 
mill is preferable to combination. 15. Believe there will be a sim- 
plification of the milling methods as they exist at present, but wiil 
take time to developit. 16. Believe advantages may be gained in 
a good many ways by ere organization. Operatives learn 
and employers are benefited. 


DAKOTA. 


E. J. Clement, Ashton Roller Mill, Ashton: 1. Have never had 
the privilege of seeing the short system in operation in any mill in 
this neighborhood. 6. Independent of short system methods, do 
think there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 7. 
Find soft flour most in demand in this country. 8. Don’t know 
what kind of flour short system makes, 9. There is a tendency in 
our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Centrifugals are 
mostly being adopted, with some Morse bolts. 11. Consider 4:35 a 
good yield for our section. 12. Think the average yield hereabouts 
is not less than 4:45. 13. Believe a yield should be taken as often 
as you can clean up. I keep an accurate account of every bushel 
of wheat that goes into the mill, and of every pound of flour and 
offal that goes out; so that when [ clean up I know where I stand. 
I also run through special lots, but they are seldom accurate. 14. 
Do consider an ali roller mill preferable to one which uses mill- 
stones partially for middlings. 15. As to simplification of present 
milling methods, I shall not be surprised to see some simple mill- 
ing method come into use at any time. Can give no reasons why, 
though. 16. Do not believe there are advantages to be gained by 
operative organization. 


M. J. Lyons, Grand Forks Roller Mill, Grand Forks: 1. Short 
system is going in for small mills in this state. 2. Those using 
short system in our locality are mainly milling to make middlings. 
3. Break surface is increasing or output being cut down in nearly 
all mills, as most everything was overworked some time ago. Short 
system has nothing to do with it as farasI know. 4. Short sys- 
tem increases output. 5. Do not consider short system products 
suitable for market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of 
short system methods, do not thin« there is a tendency to reduce 
number of breaks#n wheat. 7. Find granular flour most in de- 
mand. 8. Short system makes soft and uneven flour. 9. Yes, 
there is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 
10. Centrifugal reels are being adopted hereabout. 11. Consider 
4:40 a good yield for our section. 13. As to taking yields, would 
keep all products weighed as fast as milled. 14. Do not consider 
an all roller mill pteferable to one using millstones partially for 








































































































































































































































































































middlings. 15. Do not believe there is a possibility of simplifying 
present milling methods. 16. Believe operative organization 
would give the advantage of exchange of ideas. 


O. O. Heasley, North Dakota Roller Mill, Hillsboro: 1. Progress 
of the short system in Dakota is very slow. 2. Donot know of any 
short system mills of any note in this locality. 8. Yes, think short 
system milling should have effect of increasing amount of break 
surface on each break. 4. Short system increases ca by. 5. 
Most decidedly do not consider the short system products suitable 
for market which our mill a 6. Independent of short sy's- 
tem methods, do think there is a tendency to reduce number of 
breaks on wheat. 7. Find granular flour most in demand. 8. 
Short system has a tendency to make a rather soft and uneven 

eof flour. 9. Yes, there is a tendency in our section to dis- 
card the old hexagon reel. 10. The centrifugal is fast gaining fa- 
vor, and is largely pepreentns all other bolts for general use. 11. 
Consider a good yield for our section to be 4:30 for bakers’ and 
patent, without figuring in 6 per cent of low es. 12. Think 
average yield for our section is 4:45. 13. Think a yield should be 
taken at least once a month, and oftener if ible. A very good 
way is to have two large weigh bins, which you can weigh into 
at month, and so arrange to have bin No. 1, flour packers 
and offal bins empty the first of each month. Your bin No. 2 to 
be filled during the month, ready for use when No. 1 is empty. 14. 
Do consider an all roller mill preferable to one which uses mill- 
stones partially for middlings. 15. Believe there is a possibility of 
simplifying present milling methods. 16. Do most certainly 
lieve there are advantages to be gained by operative organization, 
both socially, morally and financially. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


k. G. Metz, Washington Mill, West Washington: 1. Think the 
short system is progressing very slowly in this section, and only 
those who have limited means are adopting it. We mill in our 
section to make money and not to experiment. I consider the 
short system an experiment to meet the wants of small millers 
who are not able to putin the long system. 2. Think those who 
are using the short system in our locality are mainly milling to 
make flour ; for middlings are very scarce to make a finish on our 
wheat with the short system. 3. AsI understand it, to come any- 
where near along system mill in its results, short system will in- 
crease the break surface about double. So I think there is very 
little money saved by building a short system mill in our section 
that will give the same satisfaction as the long. 4. To make as 
clean a finish as our long system mills are making I think the ca- 
pacity would be increased very little, if any, by the short system. 
5. Do not consider short system products suitable for market 
which our mill supplies. 6. As to a general tendency to reduce 
the number of breaks on wheat, in our section there is no one 
that I know of who has reduced the number of breaks in his mill, 
but I have heard some of them complain that they had not 
breaks enough 1nd could do better work if they had more. I do not 
think eight breaks too much on our wheat. 7. Find granular flour 
most in demand. 8. Short system makes a very white and soft 
flour. 9. Think there isa tendency in our section to discard the 
old hexagon reel to a certain extent. 0. Think the round reel in 
combination with the hexagon will be mainly adopted here. 
There are several objections to the centrifugal. The high rate of 
speed it runs isa very great one. 11. Consider! 4:25 a good yield 
for our section. 12. Think the average yield for our section is 
4:30. Thinkif you have a good and reliable miller, twice a year is 
often enough to take a yield. The best way I know of to take one 
is to grind up, clean up, and count up, and then you know just 
what you are doing, as automatic scales are not reliable. 14, Con- 
sider a full roller mill a great deal the best. 15. To carry out the 

ual reduction system propecty I think there is very little room 
‘or simplification of present milling methods, as it requires so 
many separations to do it nicely. 


ILLINOIS. 


Jas. H. Aldons, National Mill, Alton: 1. Cannot speak as to 
short system for the entire state, but in our immediate vicinity 
several mills are adopting it. The three break system was nota 
success, but seem to make a very clean finish with four breaks, 
which most mills are adopting. 2. Of those who are using the 
short system in our locality, the largest proportion are milling to 
make as much flour as possible, at the same time have their 
middlings sharp. 3. On the main break the break surface is large- 
ly increased in short milling because 75 to 80 per cent of flour and 
middlings are made at this one reduction. The remaining breaks 
are increased in proportion sufficiently to make aclean finish. 4. 
The capacity of mills with the short system is about the same, if 
anything a litle more. 5. Do consider short system products 
suitable for the market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent 
of short system methods, we think there is a tendency to reduce 
the number of breaks on wheat. We have tried it both ways and 
find it better to take more flour at head end of mill rather than to 
extend to fifth and sixth reduction. 7. Find granular flour most 
in demand. 8. Shortsystem generally makes soft flour. Depends 
on number of cloth used. 9. ‘There is no tendency that I know of 
in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Some mills in 
this section are putting in the centrifugal system, but not ver 
many. 11. Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 12. Thin 
the yee 4 geo for our section is 4:35. 13. As to taking yields, a 
mill should be so arranged with hoppered bins that a miller can 
grind out at any time or, as we call it, make a cut-off. That is the 
only way I have absolute faith in for finding out how much wheat 
we are taking to the barrel. 14. I like the millstone for material 
that dusts through No. 8 cloth. 15. Do believe there is a possibil- 
ity of simplifying milling methods as they now exist. 'Think the 
short system is a move in that direction and several of the devices 
now in use will be improved in the future. 16. The benefits de- 
rived from operative organization in this section are few. A na- 
tional organization properly conducted would be a good thing. 
17. The mills here are all running day and night and are crowded 
to full capacity, consequently we are all happy. We all like the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER and wish it long life and success. 


Jas. Milne, Halliday Bros.’ Roller Mill, Cairo: 1. In the south- 
ern part of this state nearly all small mills are adopting the short 
system. I do not know of large ones doing so to any extent. The 
offals from short system mills of which I have any personal knowl- 
edge are not as clean as those from the — system. 2. Those 
using short system in our locality are mostly milling to make 
middlings. 3. Short system milling certainly has had the effect of 
increasing amount of break surface on each break. I know of short 
system mills which have as much break surface on three breaks as 
some longer systems on five or six. 4. Short system increases ca- 
pacity somewhat, other conditions being equal. 5. Do not con- 
sider short system products suitable for market which our mill 
supplies. 6, Independent of short system methods, do not 
think there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 
Especially not in this winter wheat section, because about the 
only mills which have made any money for the past three or four 
years are the long system mills, and they are not going to change 
as long as this is the case. 7. Find soft flour most in demand in 
the south; granular in the east. 8. Short system makes rather 
soft, and not lively flour. 9. There is not at present a tendency in 
our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 11. Consider 4:30 per 
bbl from strictly No.2 wheat a good yield for our section. 12. 
Consider the aver: yield for our section to be about: 4:46. 13. 
Think a yield should be taken every day if possible, and even then 
grind out every three or four months and figure up. Here we 
know every morning number of barrels of flour, number of barrels 
of bran, shipstuff and screenings, and add 5 lbs per bbl for waste, 
which gives the yield. In the last three years the waste has been 
3-10 of a pound less than 5 lbs per bbl. 14. An all roller mill is by 
far preferable to one using part stones. 15. Do believe there 
isa sibility of simplifying milling methods as they now exist, 
but in detail only and not as a whole. 16. Cannot say whether 
there are advantages to be gained by operative organization. Not 
living in a milling centre where such organizations exist, know 
very little about them. 17. The outlook for mills in southern 
Illinois is better this year than for a number of years past, al- 
though the crop was below the average. 


Jas. Chaplin, Cole’s Mill, Chester: 1. In this locality only a few 
have adop the short system. Have had no experience with it 





‘anything abou’ 
state. 


The Holiday Wortbwestern Miller. 


nor much exchange of views with short system millers. However, 
am a believer in less breaks and more surface, or, in other words, 
short system for making middlings; not for making flour direct. 
We are making flour I would call a medium grade, and can truth- 
fully say are selling side by side with short system flour and can not 
supply the demand. 2. As far as I know, those using short system 
in our locality are milling for middlings. 3. If shortsystem millers 


are milling for middlings, I judge they must use more break sur-_ 


face. 4. Short system increases capacity. 5. Short system pro- 
ducts don’t hurt us any in our market. 6. As to a tendency to re- 
duce number of breaks on wheat, judging from my own experi- 
ence, I think less breaks and more surface would do better work. 
I have changed from seven to five and the result is better flour, 
increased capacity and less steam Besides it simplifies the 
mill to a greater extent. 7. We make a medium granular flour 
and find it sells. 9. There is no tendency in our section to discard 
the old hexagon reel. 11. Consider 4:40 a good yield for our sec- 
tion this year on account of poor wheat, which loses 10 to 15 Ibs 
per bbl in cleaning. In other years we have formerly made a 

ield of 4:30 to 4:35, including evaporation, which is never over 3 
bs. 13. I think the oftener a yield is taken the better. One 
very good way and not much trouble is to take the amount of flour 
and offal every twenty-four hours. It will give a pretty correct re- 
sult, except as to evaporation, and that you can judge by former 
yields. 14. As to all roller mills, with absolutely clean middlings, 
millstones are A 1; but for dirty stock, rolls are much better. 15. 
With regard to a possibility of simplifying present millin 
methods, short system no doubt will go milling to a grea 
extent. 17. Last, but not least, is the branding of flours. I be- 
lieve if every millowner would abolish the practice of selling flour 
unbranded and brand every barrel he makes with his own name 
it would do the trade a large amount of good. I have the pleas- 
ure of working for a firm which brands every barrel it makes with 
its own name. 


Wm. H. Berst, Roller Granulated Flouring Co., Joliet: 1. No 
short system near here. 3. Short system milling, as I understand 
it, has had effect of increasing amount of break surface on each 
break. 4. Short system lessens capacity of mills. 5. Do not con- 
sider short system products suitable for the market which our mill 
supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, do not think 
there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find 
granular flour most in demand. 8. Short system makes soft flour. 
9. There is no tendency in our section to discard old hexagon reel. 
11. Consider 4:25 a good yield for our section. 12. Think the aver- 
age yield for our section is 4:30. i3. Believe a yield should be taken 
every week where possible. Weigh bran and middlings. 14. Think 
an all roller mill preferable to one using millstones partially for 
middlings. 15. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifyin 
milling methods as they now exist, to some extent. 16. Do no 
think there are advantages to be gained by operative organization. 


L. V. Thistle, Quaker City Roller Mill, Marshall: 1. Shorts m 
is not making very rapid strides in this state, and has been adopted 
principally by smaller millers. 2. Those using the short system in 
our locality make flour direct, and would like to finish from the 
first break if they could. 3. Think short system milling has had 
effect of increasing amount of break surface on each break. 4. 
Where mills have changed to the short system, the capacity is 
reduced. 5. not consider short system products suitable for 
market which our mill supplies. 6. As to a general tendency to 
reduce the number of breaks on wheat, this depends on the quality 
of wheat. In this section, we obtain from five breaks about the 
same results as from six breaks in some other sections; but good 
millers are using nothing less than five reductions on wheat. 7. 
Find granular flour most in demand. 8. Short system makes a 
soft, flat, white flour. 9. There is a tendency in our section to dis- 
card the old hexagon reel to some extent. 10. A combination of 
reels, centrifugal, round, inter-elevator and the old hexagon still 
has a place in the majority of our mills. 11. We consider 4:30 a 
close enough yield, and make a flour that issalable. 12. Think the 
average yield for our section is 5 bus, as it comes from the farmer. 
13. Believe a yield should be taken at least once a month. It 
should be done by carefully weighing the wheat as it comes from 
the farmer. By this one can determine the | epee of the business, 
and it will enable the grain buyer to see the error of buying too 
much inferior stuff. 14. Consider an all roller mill preferable as 
far as economy in power and running expenses are concerned, as 
there are expenses in running a buhr mil! which do not appear in 
aroller mill. 15. As to a possibility of simplifying present milling 
methods, the method of milling, as it exists ay,seems simple 
enough to me. 16. There are advantages to be gained by operative 
organization, where millers can come together, to teach, and be 
taught, Tr throwing light upon the whole fraternity. 17. I 
am surprised that seemingly intelligent men will try to convey the 
idea that a better flour can be made on a three break mill than on 
asix. The three break miller makes his flour direct from wheat. 
Give me five or six reductions, reducing the wheat to middlings, 
using plenty of purification, and an abundance of smooth roll 
surface, and the three break miller is so farin the rear, that life is 
too short to even think of our poor lost brother; but some day we 
will hope for the prodigal’s return. 


Theo. Kipp, Globe Roller Mill, Peoria: 1. Can say nothing as to 
progress of short system in our state, as have not been here lon 
enough to Be uainted with surrounding mills. 3. A four brea’ 
mill needs more break surface on the second and third breaks, and 
a three break mill on the first and second breaks, than a long sys- 
tem mill. 4. Short system would increase the capacity some. 5. 
Do consider short system products suitable for market which our 
mill — 6. Independent of short system methods, do not 
think there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 
as I think a six break mill in good condition will make as ,if 
not better, flour than a three or four break mill; but if I had to 
build a new mill I would prefer four breaks. 7. Find granular flour 
most in demand. 8. Kind of flour short — makes depends on 
management and kind of rolls. 8. Can’t say whether there is a 
tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. In 
our mill we have almost every kind of reels except the Morse bolt. 
11. Consider 4:20 a good yield for our section as the wheat comes 
from the wagon. 12. Think the average yield for our section is 4.23. 
13. Yield should be taken every day. unt up wheat from auto- 
matic scale above first break, flour from packers and so the offal. 
A general yield to be taken at least four timesa year. 14. Think 
and can prove that a full roller mill will make better flour and as 
good a yield as any mill with stones. 15. Do not believe there is 
a possibility of simplifying milling methods as they now exist. 
Simplification means poorer flour and poor flour means loss of 
trade. If present system is too complicated for any miller, let him 
get out of the business. 16. Think it would be of great advantage 
if every operative would enter some general organization. There 
are such at St. Louis and Minneapolis and it would not be a diffi- 
cult thing to open a milling school. This we need more than any- 
thing else and it would be of great value to the trade. I can not 
see how it is that there is not more agitation for aschool like those 
they had in Germany long ago. 


INDIANA. 


Geo. Skinner, (formerly) Peerless Mill, Moscow: 1. There are no 
mills operating on the short system in our state that I know of. 3. 
Think short system milling has not had effect of increasing amount 
of break surface on each break. 4. Short system has increased ca- 
pacity where power is limited. 5. Do consider short system 

roducts suitable for market which our mill supplies. 7. Find soft 

our most in demand, if not too soft. 9. There is no tendency in 
our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 11. Consider 40 to 42 
Ibs per bu a good yield for our section. 13. Once a month is often 
enough here to take a yield. My yields have always been taken b: 
keeping a record of wheat used, and amount of flour, shipstuff, 
etc., made. 14. With an established trade millstones are best, 
otherwiserolls. 15. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifying 
present milling methods in many, and probably all mills. 17. I do 
not think it possible to make high grade flour without converting 
the wheat to middlings and purifying them before reducing to 


flour. 
IOWA. 


E. A. per om Knickerbocker Roller Mill, Ackley: 1. Can’t say 
the short system. I do not know of one in the 
5, Do not consider short. system products suitable for the 
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market which our mill supplies. 6. haps merge! of short m 
methods, think there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on 
wheat. 7. Find granular flour most in demand, 8. Do not know 
what kind of flour short system makes, not having seen any. 9. 
There is, I think, a tendency in our section to discard the old hexa- 
fon reel. 10. Reels adopted are mostly centrifugal. Some Morse 
its in western part of state. 11. Think a barrel out of five bus 
as it comes from the farmer, that is, a barrel of XXXX, is ig om 
eld for this section. Think I could make a barrel out of 444 bus 
f I received ~ wheat clean enough for No.2. I make no low 
grade, but run it in the feed. 13. Think a yield should be taken 
every three months, or oftener if ble. e way we used to do 
was to weigh in 1,000 or more bushels wheat direct from the farm- 
er’s wagon and then clean out the mill before and after, and 
weigh everything we could find to weigh. In that way we could 
tell how much flour and feed per bu. 14. All roller forme. 15. Do 
believe that there is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as 
they now e 16. Do not think there are advantages to be 
gained by operative organization, for we are too far apart. 


John Lemmer, Cedar Falls Roller Mills, Cedar Falls: 1. Can 
say nothing as to progress of short system milling in this state, 
as there is not a short system mill within a hundred miles of 
this locality. 4. In my judgment, mills now running on long 7 
tem would increase their capacity by short obs agen 5. Do consider 
short system products suitable for market which our mill supplies. 
6. Independent of short system methods, do think there is a ten- 
dency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. Think five breaks 
will be considered the standard for long system mills. 7. Find 

nulated flour most in demand. 8. Short system makes white 

our but not so nular. 9. There is a tendency in our section to 
discard the old hexagon reel. 10. The centrifugal reel is bein 
adopted on account of power and space. 11. Consider 4:35 a g 
yield for our section. 12. Think the average yield for our section 
is 4:45. 13. Believe a yield should be taken once in three months, 
by first weighing the wheat after being ground and weighing 
screenings and manufactured products to ascertain the percent- 
ages. 14. For fine purified stock and quick reduction I would pre- 
fer a millstone to all rollers. 15. Do believe that there is a possi- 
bility of simplifying present milling methods. 16. Do believe 
there are advantages to be gained by operative organization. By 
a free interchange of views on machinery, methods and products, 
it would save both miller and millowner costly experiments. 


W. L. Illingworth, Union Mill Co., Waterloo: 1. Do not know 
of any short system mills in this immediate vicinity or in the 
state. 7. Find granular flour most in demand. 9. There is no 
tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 11. Con- 
sider 4:15 a yield for oursection. 12. Consider 4:20 the average 

ield for our section. 13. Think a yield should be taken every 

hree months by weighing upeverything. 14. Am not competent 
to judge whether all rollers or part stones are preferable. 15. Be- 
lieve that there is,in many places, a possibility of simplifying 
present milling methods. 16. Do not believe there are advantages 
to be gained by operative organization. 


KANSAS. 


8. A. Flenner, Abilene Mill & Elevator Co., Abilene: 1. Can 
say nothing favorable as to the progress of the short s m in 
our state. ‘There are two such mills in our section and neither 
one has sufficient cleaning machinery or purifiers to make satis- 
factory work. ose who are using the short system in our 
locality are mostly milling to make flour direct. 3. Yes, short sys- 
tem milling, asI understand it, has had the effect of increasing 
the amount of break surface on each break and must necessarily 
have, to —— anywhere near the results claimed by su 
porters of short system. 4. Mills that have come under my o) 
servation are not making the amount of flour by short system that 
they made when stones were used. 5. Emphatically do not con- 
sider the short system products suitable for the market which our 
mill supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, do think 
there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat from 
seven and eight to five at most. 7. Find granular flour most in 
demand. 8. Short system makes soft flour. 9. There is no ten- 
dency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 11. Consider 
40 pounds merchantable flour per bushel a good yield in our sec- 
tion. 12. Think the average yield for our section is 38 to 40 
lbs per bu. 13. Think a yield should be taken at least every 
month, or better, all the time,on amounts of thousand bushel 
runs. 14. Consider an all roller mill preferable to one which uses 
millstones partially for ae 15. Do believe there is a pos- 
sibility of simplifying present milling methods. 16. Do not believe 
there are advantages to be gained by operative organization. 17. 
In some answers to questions above, there should be qualifications 
which space and time do not admit of. 


W. C. Winchester, Model Roller Mill, Atchison: 1. Know of but 
one or two short system mills in this part of the state, and have 
none in this immediate vicinity. 2. As to whether those who are 


_using the short system in our locality are mostly milling to make 


middlings or to make flour direct, can’t answer intelligently, but 
from what I have heard, think for flour direct. 3. Haven’t in- 
vestigated closely enough to answer whether short system entails 
increase of surface on each break. 4. From what little I have seen 
of the short system, think there is an increase in capacity from its 
use. 5. Do not consider the short system products suitable for 
market which our mill ———. 6. Think on some kinds of wheat 
fewer breaks than six will do the work, but on the kind we have 
in this yng pen year nothing less will produce as good results, 
as I find it to be very tough and hard to handle. 7. Our trade de- 
mands as sharp a flour as we can make. 8. All short system flour 
I have seen has been soft. 9. There is no great tendency in.our 
section to discard the old hexagon reel, so farasI know. 10. I 
know of two mills where they are using. a few round reels. As for 
myself, I am using both the hexagon and centrifugal reels. Think 
a combination of round, inter-elevator and centri 1 to be best. 
11. Consider from 4:35 to 4:50a good yield here. 12. Think average 
yield for our section this year about 4:40. Last year think it didn’t 
run above 4:32. 13. In this mill we can take a yield at any time we 
want to, as all the different —— are weighed. For convenience 
sake we take off our tally at noon every day, whether it be a 12 or 
a24hourrun. Think it policy to work that way, as I can keep a 
correct account of yields and percentage. 14. On winter wheat I 
prefer all rolls. Spring wheat middlings work very nicely on 
stones. 15. Undoubtedly there is room for improvement in the 
matter of simplifying present rag methods. Don’t think the 
roll surface will be reduced much, but improved reels will do more 
work with less room and less handling, and will make better flour. 
16. eng | organized and conducted operative Coppetentions 
would be of great benefit to the miller as well as millowner. I 
think one organized for mutual protection, advancement in the 
science of mi ae sick benefits, insurance, etc., would meet with 
favor, but shoul be officered and controlled by a board of the ad- 
vanced millers of all the states. 


Chas. G. Smith, Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend: 1. I 
think short system a humbug of the deepest dye, created by mill 
machinery men to catch small millers, 2. Are none using short 
system in our locality. 5. Do not consider short system products 
at all suitable for market which our mill supplies. 6. Independ- 
dent of short system methods, do not think there is a tendency to 
reduce number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find granular flour most 
in demand. 8. All short system flour I have seen is soft. 9. 
Yes, there is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon 
reel. 10. Inter-elevator or Morse reels are being adopted. I con- 
sider the Morse, for work and economy of power, far ahead of all 
bolting devices now in use, for all purposes except scalping. 11. 
Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 12. Think the average 
yield for this section is5 bus. 13. Believe a yield should be taken 
generally once a month, or whenever making a change in variety 
of wheat. I take yield by weighing from sto to cleaning bin, 
then by automatic scale over first break. 14. I have no use for a 
millstone in any place. 15. Do believe there is a Panes cage of sim- 

lifying present milling methods, but do not believe in short sys- 

m as now used. 16. Do believe there are advantages to be gained 
by cy mage organization in large milling centers, by interchange 
of ideas and in setting the miller to thinking. 17. Believe milling 


business will improve when millowners use their own judgment, 











and study how to utilize what ma- 
chinery they have before replacing with costly new as an experi- 


listen less to machinery tram 


ment. 
MANITOBA. 


J. W. Cochrane, Assiniboine Mill, 300 bbls, Portage la Prairie: 
1. The short system has not made much progress in Manitoba as 
only one mill running on three breaks to my knowled It is 
| mo work, et custom worse. Several small mills have 
in 2. As to whether those using the short system in 
our locality are mostly milling to make middlings or for the pur- 
of making flour direct I cannot answer intelligently. 3. 
Ehort system mi my. bey Lunderstand it, has set millers thinking and 
some are reducing their output, which amounts to the same thin; 
asincreasing the amount of break surface on each break used. 
t however, that mill furnishers are principally to blame for 
mills by claiming a certain capacity, and millers have to 
do their best t> turn out the rated capacity. 4. Can’t say posi- 
tively as to effect of short — on = They claim some 
benefit in this respect. 5. not consider short system products 
suitable for the market which our mill supplies. 6. There has 
been some bon mgs f independent of short system methods, to re- 
duce the number of breaks for-mills of small capacity and runnin; 
on custora work principally; but the mills making the greates' 
amount of flour are from 5 to 7 breaks. 7. Find a sharp granular 
flour most in demand. 8. Short system doesn’t make quite so 
ular flour aslong. 9. There is not much tendency in our sec- 
fon t> discard the old hexagon reel. Some are bein: é 
10. The centrifugal is gaining und somewhat with us. Not 
many Morse bolts or round reels to my knowledge. 11. 4:20 iscon- 
sidered a good yield in our section. 12. Think the average yield 
about 4:25 t> 4:30. 13. As to frequency of taking yields, we would 
like to take a yield every day, but cannot take it oftener than once 
a week. 14. 1 consider the millstones a valuable adjunct to a 
roller mill. 15. I think there is a possibility of simplification of 
milling methods, but the tendency is not that way. 16. Am afraid 
operative organization wouldn’t do much , only in the mill- 
centres. 17. I haven’t many remarks relative to the trade to 
make, only that we Manitobans are doing our best to push Minne- 
sota flour out of the Canadian markets and are doing it gradually. 


MICHIGAN. 


Jesse Owen, Valley oF. Mill, Grand Rapids: 1. Think the short 
system is gaining ground with the small mills in this state, but do 
not know of a mill of over 200 bbls capacity that is running on less 
than five breaks. I iy know whether that could be called 
short or not. I know of some six and seven break mills that have 
recently changed to five, leaving their other reductions the same. 
2. Ihave never seen the work from a short system mill in this 
state. 3. Think the short system, that is, of three or four breaks, 
necessitates doubling or trebling length of first and second breaks ; 
but beyond the second break do not think it would demand any 
more roll surface. 4. Believe the less the number of reductions 
made,the thinner the stock must be spread over the roll. The shorter 
the system, the more capacity for the same machinery. 5. Docon- 
sider short system ucts suitable for market which our mill 
supplies. 6. ‘Think there will be very few mills built in the next 
few years of more than five or six breaks, and less of any size that 
use tem than four. I believe in a medium on all reductions. Think 
with the right cleaning machinery for wheat. four breaks could be 
made successful. I use five. 7. Find granular most in demand. 8. 
Short system makes either soft or ular flour, just as a man 
wishes. 9. No particular tendency in our section to the old 
hexagon reel. 10. Reels of all descriptions are being used here- 
about in connection with old style. I don’t think any one style of 
the new reels is suitable for all kinds of work, and they all have 
their place in a first-class mill. 11. Consider 4:25 a very good yield 
here. 12. Think the average yield in our section is from 4:30 to 
4:35, but we do not make any red dog flour. It is all sold on or- 
ders. 13, Think a yield should be taken twice a year, and from the 
inventory of the mill’s stock. That shows just what the mill has 
done. Itis the kind of yield the cash account has to go by, and is 
the only actual test. Some take a yield from a few thousand bush- 
els and make a much better showing, but it does not prove at the 
end of the year. 14. With regard to using part stones, I changed 
this mill to all rolls before there was another in this locality, and 
have never been sorry I did so. 15. As to simplifying present 
methods, I think there should be a happy medium between the 
two extremes of milling. Some are making more separations and 
some less than I consider right for proper work. 16. Believe oper- 
ative millers could form state unions or associations, and it would 
benefit them in regard to wages. 17. I have been reading your pa- 
per for the last year or so, and have read all the short system talk 
and been considerably interested. I took a trip east and went 
through quite a large number of good mills, but saw only two short 
mills, and they were at Cleveland. One of them was not running, 
and the one that was running would not let me take samples to 
compare with other mills. So I have not had much experience 
with that system, and we have been so very busy with our own 
mill trying to keep up with orders that I have had no time to ex- 
periment on my own account. 


W. A. Holley, Walsh-DeRoo Milling Co., Standard Mills, Hol- 
land: 1. As to progress of short system in our state, if you mean 
two and three break mills, there are a few small ones of not over 
fifty bbls capacity using it and they are not able to compete with 
mills of a longer system, for several reasons, which any thorough 
practical miller understands. 2. I should say those using the short 
system in our locality were milling to make flour direct, regardless 
of quality or cost. 3. Short system milling, as I understand it, has 
had effect of increasing amount of break surface on each break, 
if properly carried out; but in most cases the miller has but little 
money (and still less knowledge of milling) and the unscrupulous 
mill furnisher takes what money he has got and gives him a short 
surface, short system mill, which is little, if any, better than the 
old style mill. 4. If I should change my to short: system, I 
should not expect any larger capacity, but better flour, and a better 
yield, for reasons space will not permit of explaining. 5. Do not 
consider short system products suitable for the market our mill 
supplies. 6. Think independent of short system methods, there is 
a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat, but it can not 
be done without reducing the capacity unless the surface is 
increased on each break r the first. I know of several millers 
who are using four and five breaks on wheat, that are doing excel- 
lent work. 7. Find a medium granular flour most in demand. 8. 
Short system generally makes a soft bluish flour. 9. The ten- 
dency to discard the old hexagon reel is not manifest in 
this section to any extent. 10. When changes are made 
there seems to be a combination of the centrifugal, round, 
inter-elevator and Morse bolts, with a _ preference for 
the centrifugal. 11. Consider 4:30 a good yield for our 
section. 12. Consider the average yield for our ion to be from 
4:35 to 4:40. 13. Think a yield should be taken every day, which 
can be done by a reliable automatic scale on wheat and screenings, 
and a careful count of the flour. By so doing the miller will know 
every day just what he is doing (instead of waiting for the yearly 
or semi-yearly invoice) when any little leak could be stopped 
before reaching ef proportions. 14. In these close times I con- 
sider an all roller mill the cheapest and best. 15. Do believe there 
is a possibility of simplifying present milling methods, for until 
the past few years millers have: made = profits and have done 
very little thinking for themselves; but the present times compel 
every miller to think for himself, and let the milling expert take 
the same as the rest of us. 16. The same advantages apply to the 
operative as to the operator in the matter of organization—protec- 
tion against dishonest and unworthy characters. 17. There might 
be much said in regard to the simplification of milling as it now 
exists, but the space here will not allow it. 


Geo. H. Doane, Treas., Holly Milling Co., Holly: 
system we use 5 breaks. Have tried 3 but much fer 5. We 
break down well on first break. Use no break for seam dirt. 
Michigan wheat lacks strength and 5 breaks give more strength 
than 3 and make sharper flour. 2. Short system not calculated to 
make middlings. Michigan wheat is too soft for middlings with 
short system. 3. In using3 instead of 6 breaks we in our 
surface one-third. We rward increased our breaks to 5 and 
kept same surface we used with 3 breaks. 4. Short system in- 


1. As to short 
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creases the ca) ty, makes flour softer and not as good color in 
the bread but handsome in the dust. Five breaks are better than 
3. 6. Independent of short system methods, do not think there is 
a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find clear 
flour, not too fine, most in demand. 8. Short system makes soft, 
clear, bluish-looking flour. 9. There is a tendency in our section 
to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. We use the Mills reel and 
think it best there is made, except for very soft stock, for which 
we use centrifugal. 11. Consider 4:30, as the wheat comes from 
a good yield for our section. 12. Think ave yield for 
our section is 4:30 to 4:35. 13. As to how often yield should be 
taken, we weigh everything every week. 14. Think stones help to 
get closer yield than all rollers. 15. Do not believe there is very 
much possibility of simplifying milling methods as they exist. 
16. Do not believe there are advan s to be reed by operative 
organization. 17. G questions to ask would be regarding the 
amount and kind of coal used per bbl and exact net cost for 
making flour per bbl, taking one year with another, after all ex- 
penses of every kind, including salaries, etc., are paid and included. 


MINNESOTA. 


Ellis B. Straub, Fergus Mill, Fergus Falls: 1. No short system 
in this city. 3. Shortsystem milling has had effect of increasing 
amount of break surface on each break. 5. Do not consider short 
system products suitable for the market which our mill supplies. 
6. Independent of short system methods, do not believe there is a 
tendency t> reduce number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find granular 
flour most in demand. 8. Short system makes uneven flour. 9. 
No changes that I know of in our section with regard to the old 
hexagon reel. 10. One mill here uses Smith’s centrifugal and 
inter-elevator reels, and is the leader in this vicinity. 11. Consider 
4:20 a good yield for our section. 11. Believe the average yield for 
our section is 4:30. 13. Believe a yield should be taken every day 
by use of automatic scales, but at least every month where con- 
veniences are not provided for doing so oftener. 14. not con- 
sider an all roller mill a to one using millstones partially 
for middlin 15. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifying 
milling methods as they now exist. 16. lieve there are advan- 

es to be gained by operative organization by exchanging ideas 
and working in unison so as to give employers the best workmen. 


Otto J. A. Doebler, Gardner Mill, Hastings: 1. Can say nothing 
as to the progress of the short system in our state. 7. Find gran- 
ular flour most in demand. 9. ere is no tendency in our section 
to di the old hexagon reel. 10. Round reels are being adopted, 
ifany. 11. Consider 4:10 a good yield for our section. 13. Con- 
sider 4:40 the average yield in our section. 13. We take yield once 
each day, but should think twice a day would be better, if con- 
venient. 14. I prefer an all roller mill. 15. I don’t believe there 
is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as they now exist. 


F. L. Watters, R. D. Hubbard & Co. Mill, Mankato: 1. Can say 
nothing of the progress of short system in our state. We have 
never seen it used on hard wheat (spring). 5. Do not consider 
short system products suitable for market our mill supplies. 6. 
Independent of short system methods do believe there is a ten- 
dency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find granular 
flour most in demand. 9. Yes, there is a tendency in this section 
to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Round or reels of a smooth 
action are being mostly adopted. 11. Consider 4:25 a good yield 
for this section. 12. Do not know average yield hereabouts. 
13. Believe a yield should be taken once aday. 14. Would prefer 
rolls with very generous allowance of surface to barrel of flour man- 
ufactured, rather than part millstones. 15. Do not believe there is 
a ibility of simplifying present is mr methods. 16. Do not 
jo ieve there are advantages to be gained by operative organiza- 

ion. 

Hill & Putney, Royalton Milling Co., Royalton: 1. Can say 
nothing as to progress of short system in our state. Our miller is 
not kindly disposed toward it. 2. Don’t know of any short system 
in our bcge 5. Do not consider short system products suitable 
for market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of short sys- 
tem methods, there is no tendency with us to reduce the number 
of breaks on wheat. We would increase from 6to7 or 8. 7. Find 
granular flour most in demand. 8. n’t know what kind of flour 
short system makes. 9. There is a tendency in our section to dis- 
card the old hexagon reel. 10. Combination of centrifugal, round, 
inter-elevator and Morse bolts is being adopted mostly here. 11. 
Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 12. Don’t know the 
average yield for oursection. 13. Believea yield should be taken 
every month, or oftener. Clean out bins; run through mill given 
—_- of wheat that has been run over receiving separator. 

ivide pounds of wheat by pounds of flour made. Quotient will 
be quantity of wheat used in making 1 pound flour; Multiply by 
196 or number of pounds to barrel. 14. Do consider an all roller 
mill preferable to one using millstones partially for middlings. 
15. Do believe there is a possibility of simplifying.milling methods 
as they now exist. 

Jo. Harris, Otter Tail Mill, Fergus Falls: 1. Have had no expe- 
rience with the short system. Am free to say, however, I believe 
it is the right system. Five breaks on our hard wheat are enough. 
A round corrugation isthe best for hard fife. 2. No short system at 
this place. 3. Believe the short system ought to have increased break 
surface ; then it certainly would work well. 4. What effect short sys- 
tem has on capacity of mills,can not say. 5. Believe short system 
products would be suitable for the market which our mill supplies. 
6. Independent of short system methods, do believe there is a ten- 
dency to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. Five breaks are 
a plenty on our hard wheat. In the Otter Tail mill we use seven. 
Five are plenty. Round corrugation on breaks is best for our hard 
wheat. 7. Find granular flour most in demand. 8. Can not say 
as to kind of flour short system makes. 9. Yes, there is a tendency 
in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. It is no good. 10. 
Centrifugal and round inter-elevator bolts are being adopted. Ifa 
mill is equipped with the G. T. Smith M. P. Co. bolting machines, 
it will, if carefully adjusted, make the best flour possible. 11. Con- 
sider 4:30 or 4:35 a good yield for our section. It would be of no 
use to reduce the yield below 4:35—feed too high, 12. Believe the 
average crop for our section is 10 bus. 13. As to yield taking, it is 
best to weigh all wheat into mill and take stock each day at five 
p. m., or as soon as flour is all packed that has been produced each 
day. 14. Prefer a stone for purified middlings. 15. Do believe that 
there is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as they now 
exist. The short system is a good move in the right direction. I 
have no experience, but believe it right. 16. Believe there are 
advantages to be gained by operative organization. If an oper- 
ative organization is rightly conducted the members will be 
improved both as men and millers. 


W,B. Gordon, Diadem Mill, Janesville: 1. Short system pro- 

esses slowly in this state. 2. Those who are using short system 
in our locality are mostly milling to make middlings. 3. Yes, be- 
lieve short system milling has had the effect of increasing the 
break surface on each break. More surface and not so many re- 
ductions. 4. Short system increases capacity of mills. 5. Do not 
consider short system products suitable for the market which our 
mill supplies. 6. Do not believe there is an independent tendenc 
to reduce number of breaks on wheat. I believe the six brea 
method is most desirable, and we increase surface to increase ca- 
pacity. 7. Find granular flour most in demand. 8. Short system 
makes good flour—rather soft. 9. There is no tendency in our sec- 
tion to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Round reels are bein 
adopted where there is a change. 11. Consider 4:40 to 4:30 a g 
yield for our section. 12. Believe the average yield for our section 
is 4:40 with high grade dirty wheat. 13. Believe a yield should be 
taken every week. There should be a separate scale for weighing 
the wheat before it is cleaned, and grind out every Sunday morn- 
ing. There is no other accurate way. 14. D9 consider an all roller 
mill preferable to one which uses millstones partially for mid- 
dlings, but we use two runs ofstone. 15. Do not believe there isa 

bility of simplifying milling methods as they now exist so as 

get the best results. 17. The capacity of our mill is 490 bbls, and 
we take a yield every week. Thus we know just what we are do- 
ing, and the results of every change, so our mill is successfal. 


MISSOURI. 
Dan I. Foley, D. M. Kehlor Mill, St. Louis: 1. Believe the short 
system is at a standstill in this state. 2. Largest proportion of 
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those using short system in our locality are milling to make patent 


flour. 3. The proper short s: m, 4 breaks, has not increased the 
amount of break surface where 6 breaks were formerly used. 4. 

en properly used short system certainly increases capacity. 5. 
Do consider short system products suitable for market Which our 
mill supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, believe 
there is a tendency to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. 7. 
Find soft and medium flour most in demand. 8. Short system 
makes good flour when properly milled. 9. There is a very great 
tendency in our section t9 dis the old hexagon ree]. 11. Cen- 
trifugals seem to be more used than any other reels here. 11. 
Consider 4:27, including waste, a good yield for our section. 12. 
Believe the average yield for our section is 4:32, including waste. 
13. Yields should be taken every six hours. The proper and best 
way is to weigh everything as fast as made, then clean up at least 
once in 90 days, that is, grind out. By sadoing you can’t go wrong. 
14. Prefer ali rolls, by all means. 15. Do believe there is a possi- 
bility of simplifying milling methods as they now exist, and the 
time is near at hand when such will be the case. 16. Can’t say that 
there is any advantage to be gained by operative organization. 17. 
on here is good, and in any mill in this section properly run, 
and where the head miller understands his business and attends 
to it, the owners are making some money. 


John Milne, Plant’s Roller A Mill, St. Louis: 1. My observation 
is that a majority of the new mills that are now being built in the 
state are adopting the short system and alsoa number of the older 
ones have changed to that system. 2. Those using short system 
in our locality are milling to make flour direct, but from what I 
can learn they do not diminish the amount of middlings to any 
great extent. 3. In decreasing the number of breaks short system 
millers do not decrease amount of break surface used, but only 
add more break surface t» each break. 4. Millers that have 
adopted the short system claim they have increased their capacity. 
5. Do consider short system products suitable for market which 
our millsupplies. 6. In this section of country the general ten- 
dency is to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find gran- 
ular flour most in demand, but for family use soft seems to have 
the preference. 8. I see very little difference between short and 
long system flours. 9. There is a tendency in our section to dis- 
card the old hexagon reel. 10. The centrifugal is being adopted 
but quite a number of the round reels are in use and giving excel- 
lent results. 11. Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 12. 
Believe the average yield hereabout is 4:35. 13. In answer to the 

uestion as to the frequency of taking yields, I can only give you 
the method I have in this mill. I take the yield every 12 hours b 
taking the amount of flour made. Our bran and shipstuff is all 
sacked and equal weight in each sack ; and allow so many pounds 
of waste. At the end of each quarter we take yield on amount of 
wheat bought and flour made. 14. Ido not consider an all roller 
mill preferable. Millstone on acertain class of middlings will do 
better work than can be done with the roll. 15. In the reduction 
of the wheat to flour and in earn fw proper separation so as to 
keep up the present high standard of flour which the trade de- 
mands, I do not see how we can simplify the method to any great 
extent. 16. Do believe there are advantages to be gained by 
operative organization, but not like a great many of the trade or- 

anizations of the present day. I am in favor of a social and 
Conevoient one. 17. Milling in this section has been better this 
year than it has been for a number of years and outlook seems 
very promising. 


David Simpson, Anchor Mill, St. Louis: 1. Quite a large num- 
ber of the mills in the country are short system mills. Two of the 
largest mills in the city are on the short system, and others are 
ee changing over toit. 2. No effort is made by those 
using short system in our locality to make middlings. What is 
wanted is all the flour possible. 3. The fewer the breaks, the more 
roll surface is needed. For a 1,500 bbl mill on the four break sys- 
tem, using first break for splitting wheat, it will take 13 double sets 
of 9x30 rolls to make a good finish. 4. With the same roll surface 
the short system will increase the grinding capacity about one- 
fourth. 5. lieve the short system products will suit anywhere. 
6. The tendency is to do more work on the first breaks. Eighty 
per cent of the work is done on the second on the short system, 
and 75 to 80 per cent on second and third breaks on the long sys- 
tem. Tendency is to make more flour than middlings. 7. As to soft 
or granular flour being most in demand, that depends on where it 
goes. 8. Short system makes aclear white, smooth flour. 9. There 
is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. 
Various styles of reels are being adopted ; centrifugals and round 
reels of all kinds. Where mills are built or remodeled, the hexagon 
is for scalping, and the round or centrifugal for —. 11. Con- 
sider 414 bus of No. 2 wheat —_— yield here. 12. Believe the 
average yield for our section is from 4:30 to 4:40. 13. Believe a yield 
howl be taken every day. The miller should know every hour 
what he is doing. Weigh the offal the same as you do flour, which 
will give you the amount of wheat used, less waste; that you can 
tell from what it has been in the past. 14. Would use stones for 
all pure white middlings. Stones will finish up better and quicker 
than rolls on fine material. 15. As to simplification, milling is be- 
ing simplified every day. Less rolls, fewer purifiers, and in fact 
less machinery in every way is being used. 16. Have not thought 
of the matter of operative organization. 17. The general trade is 
good, and think will be through this crop year. 


Theo. F. Ismert, Ozark Roller Mill, North Springfield: 1. The 
tendency among millers in our state is toward the short system, 
and think it has made considerable progress within the last year ; 
at first among the small millers, but now larger mills are taking to 
the idea. 2. Those who are using the short system in our locality 
mostly work to make a high percentage of break flour. 3. As to 
amount of break surface in short milling, the main break roll is 

enerally increased; but I believe it takes as much surface as be- 
; ng Believe they hardly ever add more rolls to change from a 
five break to a three break mill. 4. When wheat is tough, short 
system reduces the capacity about 25 per cent; when dry it works 
splendid. 5. No preference shown in this market for long or short 
system products. 7. For southern markets find soft and white 

our most in demand. 8. Short system makes a smooth, white, but 
somewhat soft flour. 9. The drift in our section is somewhat 
toward discarding the old hexagon reel. 10. If any new reels are 
added, I think the centrifugal has a decided preference. 11. Con- 
sider 4:30 a good yield for this section. 12. Believe the average 
yield for our section is about 4:35. 13. Believe a yield should be 
taken at least every two months. Weigh about 5,000 bus clean 
wheat, then deduct all the screenings, that is, cheat, cockle, etc., 
which will be taken out yet by the smutter and cleaners. See how 
many barrels flour, how much bran and shipstuff is made. The re- 
sult will show how many pounds offal to the barrel. Think if an 
automatic scale could be invented to work and register accurately 
it is the best way to tell the exact workings of the mill and miller. 
14. As to all rollers or part buhrs, if middlings are nice and clean, 
a bubr does well; don’t need so many middlings reductions. 16. 
Do believe there is a possibility of ——. milling methods as 
they now exist, but far in the future. 16. Do not believe there 
are advantages to be gained by operative organization; think an 
organization would keep the wages as they are at present, but J 
think in large milling points the operative can benefit by it 
socially. 17. Believe the three break mills are all well and good, 
but must say that four breaks work better ; have been with three, 
five and six breaks, but must say again four breaks take the lead. 
The miller can clean bran and shipstuff better, without so much 
inconvenience with tough wheat. 


MONTANA. 


W. G. Cheever, Gallatin Valley Mill, Bozeman: 1. No progress 
in short system here. The wheat is too brittle. 3. 1 should judge 
short system milling would have the effect of increasing the sur- 
face on each break. 4. I expect the short system increases the 
capacity of mills. 5. Do not consider short system products suit- 
able for market which our mill supplies. 6. There is no tendency 
to reduce the number of breaks on wheat, independent of short 
system, as far asl am concerned. I want six breaks and plenty of 
surface on hard wheat. 7. Find medium granular flour most in 
demand. 8. Tendency of short system is to soften the flour. 9. 
There is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 
10. Centrifugal and round reels are being adopted mostly. 14. 














































































































































































































With my experience I prefer a combination mill to all rollers. 15. 
Do not believe that there is a possibility of simplification of mill- 
ing methods as they now exist, with our present machinery. 


NEBRASKA. 


M. D. L. Howard, Friendville Roller Mill, Friend: 1. What I 
have seen of the short system so far is a success, but know of but 
three short system mills, although there are a good many such in 
the state. 2. ‘i hose who are using the short system in our locality, 
are mostly milling to make riour direct. Cut off first break flour 
low grede reel. 3. Yes; short system milling has had the effect of 
increasing amount of break surface on each break, so as tc do the 
work complete in a less given time. 4. Short system has no effect 
on capecity, for it takes more surface to refluce same amount of 
wheat in given time, and capacity is equal, using the same power. 
5. Do not consider short system products suitable for exports. 6. 
Generally speaking, do believe, independent of short system meth- 
ods, there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 
l‘our breaks on wheat; first-break flour to low grade, second, third 
and fourth break flour to bakers’. Four reductions on middlings; 
first patent to pytent bin; second and third patents to bakers’, and 
tail roll to low grade reel. And thisshort system has come to stay, 
7. Find seft and even flour most in demand. 8. Short system 
makes soft lively flour; soft wheat here. 9. The tendency in our 
section is not to discard the old hexagon reel altogether; use mixed 
reels. 10. Most of the new patented reels are used in this section, 
as Jonathan Mills reels, Gray’s patent and Geo. T. Smith. Don’t 
know of any Morse bolts in this country. 11. Consider 5 bus a 
gocd yield for our section. 12. Consider 40 lbs per bu the average 
yield for our section. 13. Believe a yield should be taken twice a 
year. Take the grain from the farmer’s wagon, buying as itcomes 
into market. Don’t select wheat for test, as that will always fail, 
for the year’s grinding. Weigh 1,050 bus of wheat before cleaning, 
and commence grinding it after it is cleaned. Then weigh 1,000 
more, and when the first 1,000 is ground, commence on the second 
1,000. Don’t stop the mill until it is ground and that will give cor- 
rect test. 14. Do not consider an all roller mill preferable to one 
which uses miilstones partially for middlings. One buhr on the 
middlings makes livelier flour than a full roller system. 15. Do 
believe there is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as they 
now exist, fer most ail the human race have been going to extremes 
and a few have seen the folly. Milling will be simplified in the 
next few yeors to come.  i6. Believe there are advantages to be 
gained by operative organization, to a few. Those who have money 
get the benefit, and those who have no money get the promises. 
iy. Vhe secret of good milling is in the bolting and cleaning the 
wheat. ‘Che roller svstem ure cleaning machines, the bolting reels 
are separating machines, the purifiers are purifying machines. 
he system all lies in silking the machines—any miller can grind. 





Thes. Place, Platte Valley Mill, Schuyler: 1. There is no short 
system work in this locality. 3. [ believe short system milling has 
had the efvect of increasing the amount of break surface on each 
break. Lhasve always been in favor of long surface. 6. Independ- 
ent of short system methods, do not believe there is at present a 
tendency to reiuce number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find medium 
flour most in demand. 9. There is no tendency in our section to 
discard the old hexagon reel. 10. When other reels are used it is 
mostly a combination of centrifugal, round, inter-elevator and 
Morse bolts. 11. Consider from 4:25 to 4:3) a good yield for our sec- 
tion. 12. Believe the average yield for our section is about 4:45. 
13. Believe a yield should be taken once in three months, by 
grinding all out and commencing new. 14. Like all rolls better 
than part stones. 15. As to the He rmaiege A of simplifying milling 
methods as they now exist, I can believe almost anything possible. 
16. if in the manner of the so-called Knights of Labor, believe 
there are no advantages to be gained by operative organization. 
lor improving the mind think it good. 


John McEachran, Quenchaqua Mill, Milford: 1. Do not know 
of any mills running on the short system around here, although 
there may be some. There was one at Roca, Neb., which burned 
some time since. I failed to procure a sample of the flour, but as 
near as I could learn from dealers who were handling it they con- 
sidered it no better than our family iiour or third grade, made in 
full roller mills around here. 3. Short system milling has not had 
the effect of increasing the amount of break surface on each 
break in any mill that [know of. Lam not posted on the short 
system. 5. Do consider short system products suitable for market 
which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, 
do not think there isa tendency to reduce the number of breaks 
on wheat in this locality. Ifso I have not heard ef any. 7. Find 
a medium granular sour most in demand. 9%. Think there is a 
tendency in our section to discard the hexagon reel. 10. The 
round reel and centrifugal are being; aJopted here mostly. 11. 
Consider 4:39 or 4:45 a good yield in our section. 12. Most of the 
mills hereabouts use 5 bu per bbl. 13. Believe a yield should be 
taken every week if possible. Wheat should be weighed into the 
inill with hopper scales, as I have never found an automatic 
scale that would weigh accurately. 14. If I have plenty of rolls, 
would prefer an all rolier mill. 15. Asto simplifying present mill- 
ing methods, there ere few mills that cannot reprogrammed 
and changed so that there can be better results obtained from 
them; but do not thiak much less machinery could be used than 
at presentand thesame results obtained. 17. My time has been so 
occupied of late that I had not time to investigate or examine any 
of the mills, and am sorry I can give no more satisfactory answers 
in regard to short system milling. 








NEW YORK. 


R. J. Olivey, National and Globe Mills, Buffalo: 1. Progress of 
the short system in our state is very slow. I don’t know of any 
mill running on the short system in this state. 3. Short system 
milling, as I understand it, has had the effect of increasing the 
amount of break surface on each break used. 5. Do not consider 
the short system products suitable for the market which our mill 
supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, do nst think 
there is a tendency to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. 7. 
Find medium flour most in demand. 8. What shortsystem flour I 
have seen is very dark. 9. There is no tendency ia our section to 
discard the old hexagon reel. 11. Consider 4:30 a good yield for 
our section. 13. Believe a yield should be taken every month. 
Count the sales and inventory the stock. 14. Do not consider an 
all roller mill preferable to one which uses millstones partially for 
middlings. 15. Do not believe there is a possibility of simplifying 
milling methods as they now exist if the proper separations are 
made. 16. Believe there are advantages to be gained by operative 
organization by weekly or monthly meetings, with a free inter- 
change of views. 17. I believe in the long system with proper sep- 
arations and a thorough purification. 


L. C. Schroeder, Crown Roller Mill. Jamestown: 1. The short 
system in this state is progressing slowly. Only mills of small 
capacity are adopting it here. I do not believe in the so-called two 
break system. 2. In my opinion, the short system as used in our 
locality, is for making flour direct. 3. Believe short system milling 
has not had effect of increasing amount of dreak surface on each 
break used, unless the speed is increased, which I think would be 
the proper thing todo. 4. Believe short system will increase the 
capacity of mills. 5. Do not consider short system products suit- 
able for the market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of 
short systera methods, 1 do believe there is a tendency to reduce 
the number of breaks on wheat. In my opinion four breaks on 
winter wheat will give better results than seven, as are used in 
some mills; hut would prefer six breaks on spring wheat milling. 
7. Granular tlour takes the Jead in our trade. 8. Short system 
makes soft four. 9. There is 2 tendency in our section to discard 
the old hexagon reel. 10. A combination of reels is being adopted. 
Very few Morse bolts are used here. Iam in favor of round reels 
for all classes of work, but prefer Throop centrifugals for low grade 
stock. 11. Consider 4:23 of good wheat as received from the ele- 
vator, a good vield for cur section. 12. Believe 4:26 the average 
vield for our section. 13. Believe a yield should be taken every 
three months or ofteaer. Tirst weigh the wheat as it comes from 
the elevator, asceriaining the number of bushels. Then when the 
flour is packed the number of barrels. Then weigh the bran, 
shorts, finished féed and screenings. Deduct from the wheat, 
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which will give the correct yield; also the total lost in manufac- 
turing. 14. Do consider an all roller mill preferable for winter 
wheat milling, but recommend a millstone for coarse spring wheat 
middlings. 15. Do not believe there is a possibility of simplifying 
milling methods as they now exist. Believe they will be more 
complica as new machines will be invented and I think better 
and whiter flour will be made than we are making at present. 17. 
I would like to see four standard grades of flour established: A 
= patent, winter wheat patent, and a winter and Spring 
straight, with from 10 to 12 per cent low grade taken out. oul 
like to see an automatic flour packer invented that would weigh 
and tie the sacks automatically. Also, an automatic choke alarm, 
such as will report a choke to the miller at once without stopping 
the flow of the material for more than one minute. 


Wm. H. Moore, East River Mills, East River: 1. There is no 
definite short system in our locality. 3. As to whether short sys- 
tem has had the effect of increasing amount of break surface on 
each break, it must increase it in order to do the work Properly, 
for a break roll can be overworked as well as any other roll. 4. 
My opinion is that short system would increase capacity of mills 
if properly arranged. 2. consider the short — products 
suitable for market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of 
short system methods, do think there is a tendency to reduce 
number of breaks on wheat. Every reduction means more or less 
dust flour. Economy means more break flour and less stock to 
smooth rolls. 7. Find soft flour most indemand. 8. Short system 
makes soft flour. 9. Some talk in our section about discarding 
the old hexagon reel, but little action. 10, Thecentrifugal, round, 
inter-elevator and Morse bolts each have their advocates here. 11. 
Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 12, Believe the average 
yield for our section is 4:55. 13. Believe a yield should be taken as 
often as there is any change in quality or condition of stock. 
Weighing every part of the output separately gets it down fine. 
14. Prefer millstones in connection with bolts rather than all rolls, 
15. As to the possibility of simplifying milling methods as they 
now exist, I believe that this can be done and am watching for the 
coming man who is to perfect a system that we can all adopt. 16. 
In respect to advantages to be gained by operative organization, 
if two heads are better than one, organization must be a benefit. 
Always something learned by comparing notes. 17. Most of us 
are using too fine cloth on our reels when we know well enough 
that purer stock and coarser cloth will give us a more uniform 
flour and a much shorter cut to the flour chest. - 


Jas. W. Hutchinson, Munro Milling Co., Seneca Falls: 1. I be- 
lieve the short system is gaining favor every day. 2. There are 
but few that I am acquainted with who are using the short system 
in our locality and those are making middlings. 3. Yes, believe 
short system has had the effect of increasing the amount of break 
surface on each break used. 4. Short system increases capacity 
from one-quarter to one-third above a long system with same ma- 
chinery. 5. Do consider short system products suitable for the 
market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of short system 
methods, do think there is a tendency to reduce the number of 
breaks on wheat. Believe there is quite a tendency in that direc- 
tion in this locality. Have heard of several who have dropped 
from six and seven to five and less. 7. Our trade demands a gran- 
ular flour. 8. Short system makes any kind of flour required. 9. 
There is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 
10. Round inter-elevator reels are coming into favor very rapidly 
in this section. 11. Consider a good yield for our section to be 
4:25 to 4:30 on average running. 12. Believe the average yield for 
our section is not less than 4:40. 13. Believe the record o —— 
and sales should show the yield of the mill at any time and for 
any length of time. 14. Prefer an allroller mill. 15. Do believe a 
great many mill systems could be simplified to advantage. But 
think the greatest trouble is that most millers are trying to do too 
much with what machinery they have. 16. As to operative organ- 
ization, am not much of a believer in organized labor from the 
fact that it is —— hard to get a man to join it, and it is in- 
variably run by the poorest man in the organization. 17. If an or- 
ganization could be carried on without jealousy or avarice for the 
benefit of operatives in an educational way, I believe it would be a 
good thing but very hard to carry out. 


Wm. Lockerbie, Empire State Mill, Syracuse: 1. Can say very 
little as to the progress of the short system in our state, for I have 
not gone beyond the city limits since coming here. Small mills 
are adopting it, believing it theoretically to be correct, but I think 
the great point is the persuasive machinery man, who in order to 
get the building must put in a cheap plant to meet other com- 
petitors. 2. Those who are using the short system in our locality 
are mainly milling for the purpose of making flour direct. 3. As 
to whether short system milling has had the effect of increasing 
the amount of break surface on each break used, I could not an- 
swer and speak from personal knowledge. 6. Independent of 
short system methods, I do not believe there is a tendency to re- 
duce the number of breaks, not at least below six breaks. 7. For 
household use I find soft flour most in demand ; for bakers, ) — 
lar. 9. There is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexa- 
gon reel. 10. Opinions differ as to which style of reel should be 
adopted, but there is an awakening interest in the round reel 
(smooth inside surface), which leads me to believe there will be a 
great many ‘used in the near future. 11. Consider 4:20 to 4:25 a 
good yield for our section. 13. As to frequency of taking yields, 
when measured bins are used for storage it is easy to estimate at 
least once a week, though a final footing should be made every few 
weeks. Such estimates can be made nearly correct, for in a year’s 
run the weekly estimates only varied three-fourths of a pound 
from actual results. 14. I consider an all roller mill preferable. 
Flour can »e made at less expense than where stones are used. 15 
Do believe there is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as 
they now exist. Let theorists begin on eg emg a of methods 
after the middlings are made, then we shall have a shorter system, 
the desideratum of so many at the present time. 16. As to the ad- 
vantages to be gained by operative organization, if you refer to a 
national organization I do not believe sufficient cause is yet put 
forth ; clumsy to handle, and no particular object. Milling jour- 
nals will take care of this for the operatives. 17. Speaki nap of short 
systems, let me call your attention to another , which for short 
system takes the cake and all the cold pie on the dump. 


OHIO. 


F. Schumacher Milling Co., Stone and Cascade Mills, Akron: 1. 
We have tried the short system and don’t care to make the change. 
4. Short system increases the capacity of mills. 7. Find soft flour 
most in demand. 11. Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 
12. Believe the average yield for our section is 4:37. 14. Do not 
consider an all roller mill preferable to one using millstones par- 
tially for middlings. 15. We fear that ype nore oo of present 
milling methods would involve inferiority of quality. 


Warder & Barnett, Springfield: 13. A yield should be taken not 
less than twice a year and twelve times would be all the better. 
We usually do so about six times a year. We have been in a mill 
where they made a yield every day, and by double flour chests and 
feed bins it was very little trouble todo so. 17. Wecan not answer 
any more of your questions with a degree of intelligence that 
would be useful. 


Cc. N. Adlard, National Mill, Cleveland: 1. Short system mill- 
ing has gained a firm foothold in this state and is being rapidly 
adopted by all progressive millers. 2. I have been a careful ob- 
server in regard to whether those using short system in our Jocal- 
ity are mostly milling to make middlings or to make ficur direct, 
and from my observation believe the majority are milling to make 
middlings. 3. Short system milling has not incre lace on 
each break where there had been sufficient surface used on the 
long system. 4. Short system increases capacity from 10 to 25 per 
cent. 5. Do consider short system products suitable for market 
which our mill supplies. 6. Independent ofshort system methods, 
do believe there is a tendency to reduce the number of breaks in 
mills using six breaks or more. 7. Find a very fine granular flour 
most in demand. 8. As to the kind of flour short system makes, 
that is under the miller’s control. 9. Believe there is a, tendency 
in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Centrifugal, 
round, inter-elevator and Morse reels, each have their champions, 
with the round reel somewhat in the lead. 12. Consider 4:38 to 
4:40 the average yield in our section. 13. A yield should be taken 
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at least once a month and in such a manner that there can be no 
mistake. This can be done by aclean cut-off and _ 
e le 


e 
ing out. 14. With be Fas mapa refer an all roller mill. As 


to —r of simp! ng present milling meth we are on the 
high road to. a@ more perfect, uniform and ple method of milling 
than has ever been known. 

ONTARIO. 


L. L. Sage, Ayton Mill, Ayton: 1. Quite a number of small 
mills have adopted the short system in oe country with varying 
success. Their business is confined ee to custom and 
local trade. 2. Strictly short system mills must necessarily mill to 
make as much flour as possible ;. otherwise it would be only short 

stem on the breaks. 3. Believe there is a tendency to increase 
the break surface, also to increase the surface on each smooth roll 
reduction. More attention is being paid to sgh feed devices, 
and the importance of an even flow of stock is appreciated. 4. 
Believe that where capacity is by the short system increased, it 
sacrifices yields and quality of flour. 5. Are not aware that short 
system products are suitable for market which our mill supplies. 
6. As to a general tendency to reduce number of breaks, believe 
there are very few millers who would reduce them to less than five 
or six. Those who have adopted the three or four break mills have 
done so to cheapen their milling plant. 7. Find granular flour 
most in demand when of good color. 8. Flour made by short sys- 
tem, when granular, is generally off in color; when color, is 
too soft. 9. There is a tendency in our section to discard the old 
hexagon reel. 10. The round reel seems to be the favorite for all 
classes of work in this vicinity. Mill furnishers are building cen- 
trifugal reels that have a more gentle action on the stock. 11. Con- 
sider 4:20 with low grade a om yield for our section; 4:30 with- 
out low grade. 12. Believe the average yield hereabout is 4:30 to 
4:50. 13. As to yields, a general stock should be taken every three 
months. Every twenty-four hours stock should be taken by an 
automatic scale for the wheat, and a register on the packers for 
the flour. 14. I prefer a full roller system, using all smooth rolls, 
where not confined to a limited number of reductions. 15. As to 
simplifying present methods, we believe it to be almost impossible 
to do first-class milling with less machinery. It might be done if 
we had grinding machinery that would make less impurities, and 
machinery that would remove all impurities in one separation. 
Milling must remain rather complicated until we get the above. 


Richard Hoare, Hunt’s City Mill, London: 1. There are no short 
system mills of = note in our part of the country. I do not 
believe they will take. In my opinion it is going back, nearly to 
the old system of pene 3 5. Should not judge short system prod- 
ucts suitable for the market which our mil pli 6. Independ 
ent of short system methods, do not believe there is a yomcem | to 
reduce the number of breaks on wheat. I would be inclined to 
increase. 7. Find granular flour most in demand, although soft is 
wanted sometimes. 9. Most certainly there is a tendency in our 
section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Round reels, with as 
little obstruction inside as ee a are being adopted. In my 
opinion, a round traveling brush outside is preferable. 11. Not 
pera | low grade, consider 4:15 a g yield for our section, 
although I have no doubt there are a number of mills taking 
more. 12. Believe the average ergs for our section probably 4:30. 
13. Believe a yield should be taken as often as is possibly conven- 
ient. Weigh the wheat by a responsible man, send it to the mill 
without the knowledge of the millers, and know that you have a 
trustworthy man on your delivery floor. Trust not to an auto- 
matic scale. 14. Certainly do consider an all roller mill preferable 
to one using millstones partially for middlings, for many reasons. 
15. I do believe there is a possibility of simplifying present milling 
meihods. Get perfect wheat cleaners, and you will find we can do 
with less rolls, less purifiers, less dust collectors, and less bolts. 16. 
Am inclined to believe there are no advantages to be gained by 
operative organization. 17. May have some remarks to make 
at some near day; ifso, will send them to you for publication. 


Henry Smith, Big Mill, Seaforth: 1. Am not aware of the short 
system having made any progress whatever in this province of On- 
tario, certainly not in this immediate section. know some mills 
whose systems are short from necessity, not from choice, and gen- 
erally speaking they are short of money as well as machinery. I 
don’t say this in disrespect to the advocates of the short system 
proper. 5. Do not consider the short system products suitable for 
our market if the flour is soft. 6. Independent of short system 
methods, I believe there is a tendency to reduce the number of 
breaks on wheat where seven or eight were used down to five and 
six. Six is generally considered about the correct thing, or where 
the first break is a splitting operation, seven are wool generally. 
7. Find granular flour most in demand. 9. There is a tendency in 
our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Centrifugal reels 
are being adopted, with round reel to scalp the stock before cen- 
trifugal. 11. Consider 4:20 a good yield for our section. 12. Be- 
lieve the average yield for our section is 4:28 per bbl. 13. Believe a 
yield ought to be taken every week at least, from the wheat 
weigher into wheat cleaners. Screenings generally bring about 
same prices as shorts, and will only count as so much offal. This 
plan will give cost of barrel as wheat comes from farmer. A yield 
taken every day is misleading. Sometimes changes in the weather 
and condition of wheat will change amount of flour hangin; 
around the mill. 14. I prefer the millstone to grind pure tik 
dlitigs, either first or second middlings if pure. 15. Do not think 
there is a possibility of simplifying oe | methods as they exist. 
If any great change occurs, believe it will be with entirely differ- 
ent machinery and methods from those existing at present. 
lieve in the near future greater attention will be given to prepar- 
ing the wheat for successful milling. Don’t believe any miller 
ever ‘aw wheat cleaned in such a manner that it left nothing to 
be desired. 17. The trade seems to be going to the large and me- 
dium sized mills here. Thesmall mills are gradually dying out, and 
even those who chan over are not able to hold the trade. They 
are all making good flour at the expense of yields, and all finding 
out that good flour and good yields must go together to make suc- 
cessful milling for money. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. Frank Kimberley, Henry Mill, Huntingdon: 1. The short 
system in this part of the state is in itsinfancy. In the large mills 
it is unknown, although it has been finding its way to the smaller 
mills to some extent during the past nine months. 2. Some of 
the mills using short system in our locality are making a fair 
quantity and quality of middlings. 3. Short system milling has 
had a tendency to increase the break surface and hascaused much 
study and fs aaipae erg 4 J as to the proper corrugation and differ- 
ential. 4. From what I have seen and understand by the use of 
the short system, the capacity is also shortened. 6. Independent 
of short system methods, do not think there is now a tendency to 
reduce number of breaks on wheat. Under present circumstances 
millers in this locality cannot see their way through with less 
breaks on wheat. 7. Find a medium soft flour most in demand. 
9. The old hexagon reel has had itsday and must go. 10. The 
Morse is the finest flour dressing machine I ever fiandled, al- 
though a combination of centrifugal, round, inter-elevator and 
Morse I believe preferable for all kinds of work. 11. Consider 4:35 
to 4:40 a good yield for our section. 12. Believe the average yield 
for our section is 4:45 from wagon. 13. Frequency and manner of 
taking yields would depend much on circumstances, but should be 

en often enough and in such a way as to assure the miller as to 
whether he is running at a profit or loss. Wheat should be 
weighed as taken into mill and a separate account kept of chess or 
screenings. 13. Believe the methods of to-day must and will ere 
long be much simpler, and I will venture to say much improved. 
16. lieve that an operative organization for the purpose of 
bringing together experienced mechanics or tradesmen, with the 
object to discuss different systems and methods used by them, 
would do much good both to the employer and employed. 


John Munro, Buffalo Mill, Lewisburg: 1. Can say nothing as to 
progress of short system in our state. 2. Don’t know whether of 
those who are using the short system in our locality, the largest 
proportion are milling to make middlings, or to make flour direct. 
3. Short system milling, as I understand it, has had the effect of 
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increasing the amount of break surface on each break used. 4. 
Short system will increase capacity. 5. Do consider what I have 
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seen of short syst t 

mill supplies. 6. Believe, independent of short system methods, 
there is no tendency to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. 7. 
Find granular flour most in demand. 8. What short system flour 
I have seen appeared good. 9. If there is not a tendency in our 
s2ction to discard the old he m reel, there ought to be. 10. 
Believe a combination of centrifugal, round, inter-elevator and 
Morse reels is most generall adopted here. 11. Consider 4:20 a 
good yield for our section. 12. From what I have seen think aver- 
age in this section is possibly 4:45. 13. Believe a miller ought 
to know every day how much stock he uses and what yields he is 
making. Wheat weighed every day into the mill, and all products 
carefully ed after being manufactured. 14. With my experi- 
ence should prefer an all roller mill. 


P. D. Hundunk, Parkesburg Steam Mill, Parkesburg: 1. There 
are several short system mills already built in our state, and others 
are contemplated, but don’t think they will be successful. Seem to 
work middling well at first and while mill is new, but don’t clean 
up as they should. Nor can they with such a short veg 2. Those 
using short system in our locality are mostly milling for flour di- 
rect. 3. Would say short system milling, as I understand it, has 
had effect of increasing amount of break surface on each break. 
As the amount of work done has to be done so quickly, must neces- 
sarily crowd the reductions. There is a new break, increasing the 
surface for breaks, which the builder claims will obviate the 
crowding and make the middlings better and more of them. 4. 
Could not tell what effect short system has on capacity, as I only 
have their word for it. 5. Consider short system products suitable 
for family use to a certain extent in market which our mill su 
plies. 6. Do not think, independent of short system meth 
there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. If the 
separations are made correctly and _ breaks are handled right, the 
more breaks the better, as your middlings are more even and can 

made so. Where the short or few breaks are, the middlings are 
not as nular as they should be. 7. Find granular flour most in 
demand. 8. Short system has a tendency toward soft flour. 9. 
We are in most cases using old style reels. 10. There is not any 
change to note in the matter of reels with us. 11. Consider 4:36 a 
yield for our section. 12. Believe the average yield for our 
section is 4:30 to 5. 13. I believe to be successful a yield should be 
taken once a month. The weather in our section has much to do 
with our milling. The best plan is to measure enough wheat for 
a run, say 12 bus, then weigh up. Get your wheat of an average as 
to quality and cleanliness. 14. With my experience do consider an 
all roller mill preferable to one which uses millstones partially for 
middlings. 15. not believe there is a possibility of simplifying 
present milling methods for some time to come, as it is the ex- 
perience of our largest millers here to increase their machinery 
rather than decrease it. 16. If the right plans are adopted, believe 
operative organization would be beneficial both to employe and 
employer, as it would improve members in many ways, and fit 
them better for the needs of society as it demands. I am in favor 
of organization. 


Camp, Geiger & Co., Anchor Mill, Union City: 1. Think that many 
small mills have adopted the short system in our state. 2. Thin 
most of those who are using the short tem in our locality, are 
milling to make few middlings and all the flour they can. 3. We 
are nol = to say whether short system milling has had the 
effect of increasing the amount of break surface on each break, 
not being fully posted. 4. From the blowing that is being done, 
think the short system has increased pe prs gen running. 5. 
Prefer not to try the experiment of short system products in the 
market which our mill supplies. 6. Think what we call the best 
posted millers do not take much stock in less than six reductions 


on wheat. 7. For eastern markets find granular flour most in de- 


mand ; for local trade, soft. 9. Yes, we trust there is a tendency 
in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. No two millers 
have the same idea with regard to reels, and there are all kinds in 
use hereabouts. 11. Consider 4:30 to 4:36 a good yield for our section. 
12. Do not know the average yield for our section, but should say 
4:40 to 4:43. 12. We take yields usually monthly and not longer 
apart than two months, so we know for certain. 14. Think all 
rolls best for our kind of wheat. 15. Possibly milling methods 
may be simplified, but we can not see how and keep up the quality 
of the flour. 16. Not prepared to state whether there are advan- 
tages to be gained by operative organization. 


TENNESSEE. 


John Metherell, late of New Era Mill, Nashville: 1. Very many 
little plants have adopted the short system in our state, embracing 
from one to four reductions. Chiefly these are for local supply 
and do not as a rule enter foreign competition. Short system not 
at present utilized in any representative large mills. 2. Of those 
who are using the short system in our locality, the largest propor- 
tion are milling for the purpose of making flour direct. 3. In 
every instance that has come under my observation short system 
milling has had the effect of increasing the amount of break sur- 
face on each b used, without any exception. 4. When mill- 
ing for flour direct the output can be materially enlarged by the 
short system, diminishing according as the desire for middlings 
increases. The ee a expense of additional 
power consequent on friction. 5. Consider the short system prod- 
ucts suitable for the market which our mill supplies in a measure, 
if yield admits. 6. As to a tendency to reduce the number of 
breaks on wheat, the attitude of the several long system (or 6 
break) millsis to continue its requirements, being satisfied with 
the past and present results. Instead of > break, how- 
ever, the tendency has been to add one, and further to increase 
surfaces on intermediate breaks by new application or speed. 7. 
Find medium flour most in demand—neither of the extremes of 
soft or granular. 8. Short system makes soft flour, especially 
when milling for flour direct. 9. There is a tendency in our sec- 
tion to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. The general tendency 
here is to employ a combination of the centrifugal, round, Morse 
and inter-elevator bolts, the inter-elevator flour dresser and the 
inclined seive being given preference in rebolting. 11. Consider 
4:30 a good yield for our section, reckoning No. 2 wheat and in- 
cluding the entire year’s run, which embraces the harvest period. 
12. Cannot say, outside of our own manufacture, what the average 
yield is in this section. 13. Believe a yield should be taken every 
12 hours. The method of determining the same should be per- 
formed by the aid of registers on each packer, flour and bran. By 
computing the weights of each and adding the known invisible 
loss, the exact yield is arrived at. To _ this, divide wheat 
stocks once a month and compare with o' . 14. Do consider an 
all roller mill preferable to one which uses millstones partially for 
middlings, unless middlings are ially prepared, in which case 
the buhrs can be utilized qualitatively and economically. Endorse 
buhrs on red dog. 15. I incline to the opinion that methods of 
milling will be materially simplified in each system, particularly 
as regards bolting and attendant separations and at no distant 
day. 16. The absolute necessity for operative organization has not 
yet appeared in milling circles. To be advantageous it means a 
study of and consolidation of co-operation in the law of brotherly 
love. 17. In making comparisons, referring to the enclosed sys- 
tem of short system milling, I do not include the work performed 
by any short system mill (so-called) employing — system sur- 
faces in separations, but simon pure short system milling only. 


TEXAS. 


J. A. Anderson, Cleburne Roller Mill, Cleburne: 1. There are 
very few short system mills in this part of Texas. I have had no 
experience with them myself, but have noticed that the flour that 
ranks best in this market is always from mills making 14 to 16 reduc- 
tions—six on wheat and 8 to 100n middlings. 3. No, short system 
milling has not had effect of increasing amount of break surface on 
each break. The short mills in this country are short in every 
particular and their flour can not be sold to compete successfully 
with more complete mills that are a? ly handled. 5. Do not 
consider short system products suitable for market which our mill 
supplies. 6. Independent of short system methods, do believe 
there is a tendency to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. I 
believe that five breaks with ample surface will be bet i 
or eight where the roll surface is short. 7. I try to make our flour 
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as granular and as fine as possible. 8. Short system makes ve 
soft flour with a blue cast. 10, All kinds of reels are good in their 
proper place. I prefer smooth round reel for breaks and centrif- 

for light stock. 11. Consider a op: yield for our section this 
S2ason to 4:25 to 4:40. 12, Consiler the aver: yield for this 
section to be 4:56. 13. Believe a yie-d should be taken by keeping 
account of flour, and weight of bran and comparing with the 
weight of wheat. Automatic scales and meat registers are great 
conveniences. 14. Would not use millstones except it were a 
necessity to economize space. 15. Do believe there is a possibility 
of simplifying milling methods as they now exist. There is room 
for improvement, and I don’t believe we have yet as good flour as 
can be made. The future will show better flour and closer yields. 
16. Do not believe there are advantages to be gained by operative 
organization. 17. The all rojler miil is much better than a combi- 
nation of stones and rolls. But an all roller mill can not be so 
short. They must have long surfaces and enough machines to 
make exact separations. 


Walter A. Cantwell, Todd Mill, Dallas: 1. I amnot aware of the 
existence of any short system mills in our state, hence can not an- 
swer as to progress of the system. 6. Independent of short system 
m2thods, do think there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks 
on wheat, but longer surfaces are required in order to avoid the 
excessive pressure necessary On crowded short surfaces. Each par- 
ticle or atom of stock ought to fall between the rolls singly and 
close together, or in a thin, even stream, enabling a nicety in the 
set of the rolls, and avoiding excessive pressure. 7. Find granular 
flour most in demand. 9. There is a considerable tendency in our 
section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. We use Smith cen- 
— and the Success flour dresser, made by Sinker, Davis & 
Co., 2 eng: gee 11. Consider 4:30 a good yield for our section. 
12. Believe the average yield for our section is 4:30 to 4:40. 13. Be- 
lieve a yield should taken daily, by placing registers on the 
flour and bran packers, and packing flour and offal as made. 14. 
For a medium size mill oo all rolls; for a 600 bbl and upward, 
some stone. 15. As to the possibility of simplifying present mill- 
ing methods, years ago as a correspondent of a milinig paper I 
claimed that the modification of the European system of milling 
to suit the American idea was what was required, and believe now 
that flour will be made without either rolls or buhrs in the near 
future. Wild as this assertion may appear, it has already been 
demonstrated that it can be so manufactured. 16. With respect to 
advan to be gained by operative organization, I think it im- 
possible to organize into one common brotherhood the operative 
millers of the United States, as all previous attempts have failed 


WISCONSIN. 


E. H. Rossier, Centralia Mills, Centralia: 1. The progress of short 
system has been very slow in this state. Have heard of only one mill 
being remodeled to the short system, and that as an experiment. 
That is at Watertown. 3. Yes, short system milling, as I under- 
stand it, has had the effect of increasing amount of break surface 
on wheat breaks. 4. Should judge capacity of mills to be about 
the same by long and short system. 5- Do not consider short sys- 
tem products suitable for market which our mill —— 6. In- 
deperdent of short system methods, do not think there isa ten- 
dency to reduce the number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find granular 
flour most in demand. 8. What short system flour I saw was a 
winter wheat flour; soft. 9. There is a tendency in our section to 
discard the old hexagon reel, all but for germ middlings. 10. A 
combination of centrifugal, round inter-elevator and Morse bolts 
is being adopted. 11. Consider 4:40 a good yield for our section. 
13. A yield should be taken every day; a record kept of wheat 
taken to mill, and flour, bran and shorts (each separate) sold or 
shipped, or at end of every week if not convenient to figure every 
day. 14. Consider an all roller mill preferable. 16. Do not believe 
that there are ativantages to be gained by operative organization. 
17. Trade has been good in this section this year, both winter and 
spring flour being in good demand and at a fair profit. 


J. E. Donahue, Roller Mills A and B, Mauston: 1. I can’t say 
much as to progress of short system outside of my own town. 
One of the mills that I run ison the short system and is doing 

work on rye and buckwheat. The other mill runs wheat and 
is on the long system. 2. Those using short system in our locality 
are mostly milling for flour direct. 4. Short system increases ca- 
ity in break flour and decreases the patent flour. 5. Do not 
consider short — roducts mes suitable for market which 
our mills supply. 6. Independent of short system methods, be- 
lieve there is a tendency to reduce number of breaks on wheat. 
Am of the opinion that in future less breaks will be used on wheat. 
7. Find granular flour most in demand. 8. Short system makes 
soft flour. 9. There is a tendency in our section to discard the old 
hexagon reel. 10. We are using centrifugals and Morse elevators, 
and I think the centrifugal is being mostly used hereabouts. 11. 
Consider 4:40 a good yield for our section. 12. Believe the average 
yield for our section is 4:45. 13. As to taking yields, we use an 
automatic wheat scale that weighs all the wheat we grind during 
the year and we take a test at the end of every month. At the 
end of the year we figure up the year’s run and get the average 
yield. 14. Do consider an all roller mill preferabie to one using 
millstones partially for middlin 15. I believe there is a possi- 
bility of simplifying present milling methods. 17. Have been very 
busy lately starting mill Bon buckwheat on the short system on 
rolls and it works finely. ; 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Jas. McDaniel, Washburn A Mill, Minneapolis: 1. As to prog- 
ress of short system in this state, the shortest system I ever worked 
on was one run of stone and a knock-down bolt. We have none of 
them now in our vicinity, and we believe the tendency here is 
away from the short system instead of toward it. 2. With regard 
to whether those = the short system in our locality are mostly 
milling to make middlings or for the purpose of making flour 
direct, they should be milling to make money. 3. Believe short 
system milling would of necessity have effect of increasing the 
amount of break surface on each break. 4. Short system has no 
effect on capacity of mills. 5. Do consider short system products 
suitable for the market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent 
of short system methods, believe there is a tendency in some cases 
to reduce the number of breaks on wheat, but on the whole and in 
the majority of cases not. 7. Find granular flour most in demand. 
9. Yes, there is a tendency in our section to discard the old hexa- 
gon reel. 10. Centrifugal and round reels are being adopted. 11. 
Consider a good yield for our section to be, without a low grade, 
4:40. With a low grade 4:20 would be . 12. Don’t know the 
average yield for our section. 13. In regard to the frequency and 
manner of a that depends on how much confidence 
you have in your head miller. There is no fixed plan for taking a 

ield that would apply to all mills. 14. As to all roller mills, I 

lieve there is still a place forthe millstone. 15. Do believe there 
is a possibility of simplifying present milling methods. 16. In 

ra to whether there are advantages to be gained by operative 
organization, that depends on what operatives are organized for. 


CANADA. 


McCoy Clark, Glenora and Royal Mills, Montreal: 1. Short sys- 
tem has made no progress in Canada that I am aware of. Those 
using less than five or six breaks do so because of insufficient 
means to put in a full system. 2. All millers in our locality are 
milling for middlings. Do not know ofa single roller mill in Can- 
ada mom bee abruptly. 3. Believe short system milling has not 
had effect of increasing amount of break surface on each break. 
The prominent short system mills do not appear to be using more 
Fed surface, except perhaps in a few cases. 4. Short system has 
effect of increasing capacity. 5. Do not consider short system 
products suitable for the market which our mill supplies. 6. In- 
dependent of short system meth there is no great tendency to 
reduce number of breaks on wheat in Canada, although in por- 
tions of the United States there is a tendency in that direction. 7. 
Find fine granular flour having great strength and color most in 
demand. 8. Short system makes soft and very white flour in the 
dust, but does not hold up so well in the dough. ‘9. There is a 
tendency in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. A 
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eymbination of round and centrifugal reels is beng mainly 
adopted. 11. Consider 4:18 a good yield for our section. 12. Be- 
lieve the average yield hereabout is about 4:30. 13. If a reliable 
atomatic scale could be found, daily yields should be the rule. 
Under other circumstances every mill should take a yield once a 
we 2k in the ordinary way—that is, for the whole week'srun. 14. 
Prefer millstones for grinding poor middlings. 15. Do believe 
there is a possibility of simplifying present milling methods, but 
do not think that cutting the animal’s tail off just behind the ears 
is a good way to accomplish this. 16. Do believe there are advan- 
tages to be gained by operative organization in milling centers, 
through mutual improvement brought about by discussion, inter- 
change of ideas, contact of bright and intelligent minds, also bene- 
fit and employment departments. 17. Owing to ascarcity of wheat 
in some sections, a good many Canadian mills will run very light 
this season, although on the whole busfness will be much better 
than was expected a short time ago. Canada will have a surplus, 
which will be exported chiefly in flour. 


Geo. Hamilton, Citizens’ Mill, Toronto: 1. Don’t know of any 
short system only by report hereabout. 3. Short system milling, 
as I understand it, has had the effect of increasing the amount of 
break surface on each break used. 4. Short system increases the 
capacity of mills. 5. Do not consider short system products suit- 
able for the market which our mill supplies. 6. Independent of 
short system methods, think there is a tendency to reduce the 
number of breaks on wheat. 7. Find granular flour m st in de- 
mand. 8. Short system makes softer flour. 9. There is a tence 1- 
cy in our section to discard the old hexagon reel. 10. Round reels 
are being adopted. 11. Consider 4:20 a good yield for our section. 
12, Consider 4:30 the average yield in our section. 13. Believe a 
yield should be taken once a month, governed by how it can be 
done locally. 14. Do not consider an all roller mill preferable to 
one which uses millstones partially for middlings. 15. Do believe 
there is a possibility of simplifying milling methods as they now 
exist. 16. As to advantages to be gained by operative organiza- 
tion, have not thought much about it. 


DISPOSERS OF THE PRODUCT. 
DOMESTIC, 


While the list of flour handlers is made up of 
several classes of dealers, and receivers, and em- 
braces brokers, agents, traveling salesmen, etc., it 
will be noticed that more unanimity of opinion pre- 
vails in this branch of the trade than in any one of 
the others. On several points the answers are sub- 
stantially alike, while, taking the list altogether, 
there is but little really radical divergence of views, 
aside from such matters of variety, grades, etc., as 
are governed by local and sectional tastes and prej- 
udices. The points made are of a sort to prove in- 
structive not only to the miller, who naturally 
wishes to sell his flour to the best advantage, but as 
well to the trade actually engaged in the work of 
distribution. The questions sent out to this trade 
were: 

1. Which flour do you find has the most ready sale 
in your market, winter or spring wheat ? 

2. Is the demand for sacked flour increasing ? 

3. Do you think the same price could be obtained 
for { and | sacks as barrels, if millers took organ- 
ized action ? 

4. What is the tendency of the trade on purchases, 
toward longer time or cash ? 

5. Do you notice any marked difference between 
the high grade flours of millers using the same 
wheat? ; 

6. Is the free seller or the conservative miller 
more successful in holding trade ? 

7. Which in your opinion is the better plan, sell 
to arrive or from stocks held east? 

8. Can you suggest any plan to facilitate delivery 
from the mill to the buyer? 

9. Would it be practicable to effect a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade? 

10. Has your trade been satisfactory for the past 
year? 

11. What are the prospects on present crop year ? 

12. Isit true that the trade is being governed more 
by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and 
demand ? 

13. Can you suggest any abuses that could be re- 
formed, or any improvements in the trade which 
could be made by the united action of the millers 
or the flour men ? 

14. Is uniform inspection for all markets a feasi- 
ble or necessary measure ? 

15. Favor us with any remarks you would like to 
make regarding the trade not covered in the above. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Smith, Northam & Co., Hartford: 1. Spring Minnesota patent 
has the most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked 
flour is increasing very pik & 3. Do think the same price could 
be obtained for '4 and M4 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized 
action. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer 
time. Fully one-third of the grocers, by one device or another, 
manage to take 60 days on flour sold on 30. 5. Do not notice any 
marked difference between high grade flour of millers using same 
wheat, except greater uniformity of some over others. 3. The free 
seller is more successful in holding trade than the conservative 
miller. Trade is more and more inclined to drop favorite brands 
if prices are an inducement. 7. Think it a better plan to sell to 
arrive rather than from stocks held east. ‘The close margins to 
jobbers debar extra expense of local freights and handling which 
would arise if stored east. 9. Not practicable to effect a combina 
tion among flour men to protect the trade. Too big a thing. 10. 
Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 11. It is not true 
that the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quota- 
tions than by supply and demand. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is not necessary. 15. Margins on the daily millers’ quota- 
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tions and the prices jobbers sell the retailer are not a fair return for 
the work done. Fluctuations by buying on declines heavily and 
working off stock on bulges, have, on the year’s business, enabled 
us to get on the whole a satisfactory profit on the average; but we 
lose the real advantages of the advance. We look for no improve- 
ment in daily margins until prices are higher and the market has 
so strong an upward tendency as will lead jobbers to refuse to 
make sales unless they can get what they know is a fair profit 
above what they can buy for on the day. 


J. D. Dewell, New Haven: 1. Spring wheat flour has most 
ready salein our market. 2. Yes, demand for sacked flour is in- 
creasing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 4% and 
¥% sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action, excepting in a 
very limited sale. 4. No change of late in tendency of the trade 
on purchases as toward longer time or cash. 5. Am notin position 
to judge whether there is any marked difference between the high 
grade flour of millers using same wheat. 6. The freeseller is more 
successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Be- 
lieve it the better plan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks 
held east. 8, In the matter of facilitating delivery from mill, be- 
lieve lake shipments will always breed delay. More rapid transit 
via all rail may come through competition. It should be enforced 
by law. As tocredits, but not as to prices, it would be practicable 
to effect a combination among flour men to protect the trade. 10. 
Trade has been satisfactory the past year. 11. Prospects on present 
crop year are good. 12. No, itis not true thatthe trade is bein 

verned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supp!y an 

emand, i Chicago quotations exert great influence. 13. In the 
matter of improvements in the trade which could be made by 
united action of millers or flour men, the great trouble with our 
flour department is delay in transit. Frequently have shipments 
out six weeks from your city and two months not uncommon. We 
get consignments from Pacific coast in four weeks. Recently re- 
ceived merchandise from Portland, Oregon, in three weeks. 14. 
Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 
15. Flour should be sold C. O. D. at point of destination. This 
would stimulate the miller to ship via the quickest route and not 
via the cheapest and slowest as now; and would incite him to fol- 
low all shipments with tracers. 


Yale, Ryan & Co., New Haven. 1. Winter wheat flour has most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing. As tosame price being obtained for 4% and 4 sacks as bar- 
rels, gry will not handle sacks for the same profit. Costs too 
much time to handle it once sacksare torn. 4. With regard to 
pega of trade on purchases, retailers take 30 to 60 days, in 
_ of the jobbers. 5. Notice but very little difference between 
the high grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free 
seller is more successful in holding trade than the conservative 
miller. 7. Think it the better plan to sell from stocks held east 
rather than to arrive. 9. Believe a combination among flour men 
to protect the trade could and should be effected. 10. As to trade 
the past year, have sold more goods, but at no profit. 12. Yes, it 
is true that the trade is being governed more bee or wheat 
quotations than by supply and demand. Itis the hardest thing we 
have to contend with. 13. In respect to abuses that could be re- 
formed, or any improvement in the trade which could be made, 
the government should stop gambling in wheat and all goods that 
should be governed by supply and demand. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Davis Bros., Washington: 1. In our market winter wheat flour 
has the most ready sale, but with an increasing demand for spring. 
2. Demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 3. Do think same 

rice could be obtained for ‘4 and 4 sacks as barrels, if millers 

ook organized action. 4. Taken as a whole we believe the ten- 
dency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time. 5. Do 
notice marked differences between the high grade flour of millers 
using the same wheat. 6. Believe the free seller more successful 
than the conservative miller. 7. Believe it the better plan to sell 
to arrive than from stocks held east. 8. As a means of facilitating 
delivery from mill to buyer, would shoot the inter-state commerce 
commission. 9. Believe it would be practicable to effect a combi- 
nation among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Trade has not 
been satisfactory the past year. 11. General impression on present 
crop year seems to be for higher prices. 12. We have found it true 
that trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand. No matter how scarce milling wheat 
is, or what millers have to pay for it, buyers always watch Chicago 

uotations and make their offer accordingly. 14. Don’t think uni- 

‘orm inspection for all markets feasible or necessary, as different 
markets call for different flours. 


Washington Flour & Feed Co., Washington: 1. Spring wheat 
flour has most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked 
flour is increasing. 3. Do not believe same price could be obtained 
for 4 and 14 sacks as barrels if millers took organized action, be- 
cause jobvers would buy in barrels and sack themselves before 
they would pay twice for sacks or barrels. 4. As to the tendency 
of the trade on purchases, 30 days seems to be the universal terms 
of purchases, but the tendency is even for longer time than 30 
days. 5. Do notice marked differences between high grade flour 
of millers using same wheat. Some seem tobe digging for high- 
est per cent of patent they can get. We notice a marked difrer- 
ence with spring wheat millers. Their patents are not as good 
as they were in 1877 to 1881, owing to a higher per cent. 6. 
As to free sellers or conservative millers, free sellers seem to be 
the favorite with jobbers for many reasons, and these classes of mill- 
ers never have their mills idle nor have to go begging for orders. 
7. Believe it the better plan to sel! to arrive. If this universal 
plan were adopted, both millers and_job>ers would realize better 
profits. This plan should be strongly advocated to all millers, 
and if adopted we are confident of a more satisfactory and profit- 
able business. 9. Yes, we believe a combination to protect the 
jobbers would be a very judicious one, as here of late millers seem 

9 be drifting after retail trade. 10. Our trade has been satisfac- 
tory forthe past year. 11. Prospects cn present crop year are, we 
fear, not go 12. Yes, itis sadly true that the trade is being 

overned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by su ply and 
Semand. This great evil should be obviated and we wou eart- 
ily concur in the destruction of this growing tendency. 14. Asto 
uniform inspection for all markets being feasible and necessary, 
cannot speak for other markets. In ours inspection is very neces- 
sary. 
GEORGIA. 


T. N. Hall, Atlanta: 1. Winter wheat flour sells most readily in 
our market. 2.. Sacked flour used here almost universally. If 
shipped here in wood it must be taken out and putinto \, !{¢ or 
14 bbl sacks. 3. Flouris generally shipped here in large jute or cot- 
ton sacks, and then repacked into li, 4 and cotton sacks. 4. As to 
the tendency of the trade on purchases, the trade here buy for 
cash chiefly from first of November to first of April, then sales be- 

n on 60 to 90 days and into the fall months. 5. With regard to 

ifferences between the ~_ grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat—can’t answer this definitely, as I do not know when they 
use the same wheat, but I find quite a difference in flour from dif- 
ferent mills. 6. The free seller is more successful than the con- 
servative miller in holding trade. 9. Don’t think it would be prac- 
ticable to effect a combination among flour men to protect the 
trade, except in some unimportant details, so far as our market is 
concerned. 10. Have had fair trade, but at close profits, the past 
year. 


Phil Avern, Macon: 1. Winter wheat flour has the most ready 
sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour isincreasing. 3. 
Do think same price could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks as bar- 
rels, if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency of trade on 

urchases is toward longer time. 5. Do notice marked differences 
Cesereen the high grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. 
The free seller is more successful in holding trade than the con- 
servative miller. 7. Believe it a better plan to sell to arrive than 
from stocks held east. 9. Yes, it would be practicable t> effect a 
combination among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Trade has 
been satisfactory the past year. 11. Don’t know what the pros- 
pects are on present crop year. 12. Itis true that trade is gos | 

a more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply an 

emand. 
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LOUISIANA. 


J. H. Lafaye, New Orleans: 1. Winter wneat flour has most 
ready sale in our market. 2. No, demand for sacked flour is not 
increasing—if anything, has decreased. 4. As to tendency of trade 
on purchases, it seems satisfied with 30 days time, and frequently 
discounts same. 5. Do not notice much, if any, difference between 
the high grade flour of millers using the same wheat, the only dif- 
ference being in grade. 6. ‘The free seller is more su 1 in 
holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. In selling, it is de- 
cidedly to an of miller to have his flour sold ah of _ 
ment, a custom which has about superseded consignments. 9. 
Would not be practicable to effect a combination among flour men 
to protect the trade. Combinations are a curse to any business, 
arn i | breadstuffs. 10. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory 

he past year. 12. Yes, it is true that the trade is being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 
Chicago and St. Louis wheat fluctuations have much to do toward 
govenne value of flour, 13. bere proree improvements in the 
rade which could be made by united action, speaking from stand- 
pore of our market, believe it would result to better advantage, 
th to miller and buyer, were it ible to have river mills cease 
consignments entirely. These shipments to market have more or 
less influence in depressing values, and deter the buyer in the habit 
of trading direct with mill through a broker. 


H. F. Lawler & Co., New Orleans: 1. Winter wheat flour sells 
most readily in ourmarket, 2. Demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing in ee size packages for export to South and Central Amer- 
ica. 3. Eighth and 4 sacks are sold in limited quantities and at 
price of barrelsin this market. 4. As to tendency of trade on pur- 
chases, the job and South and Central American trades call for 
longer time. South America wants and will not Ly Ay on 90 
days; Central America, 45 to 90 days; local job, 30 to 60 days. 5. 
Do notice very marked differences, inde between the high grade 
flour of millers using the same wheat; both in baking qualities and 
in looks. 6. Inrespect to success of free seller and conservative mil- 
ler, free sellers hold trade best, for the reason that they watch the 
general market closer and usually get fon Sanres, or prices that con- 
servative millers accept later. 7. As to best plan of selling, the old 
system of selling through commission houses, when conservative 
men worked together, proved best for all parties and held prices 
firmly. 8. For facilitating delivery from mill to buyer, the proper 
course for prompt work is a contract expressed in the bill of lading. 
This can be obtained on flour equally with other goods. 9. The 

racticability of effecting a combination among flour men to pro- 
fect the trade is a large question, and one that requires consider- 
able deliberation to answer; but for the present we would answer 
yes. The millers and commission men of character could put a 
nd around their common interest that would insure them every 
rotection. 10. Our trade has been open | for past year. 11. 
rospects on present crop year are very good, as all things are 
favorable. 12. Yes, indeed, it is largely true that the trade is a 
overned more by Chicago wheat  oentoe than by supply an 
comand, Traveling agents and brokers in many cases have stand- 
ing orders to advance or decline on the basis of 5c per bbl on every 
cent change in values in Chicago, showing that millers must buy 
and sell wheat as against their sales. 13. Would suggest in the 
way of improvements in the trade which could be made b 
united action, that by a convention of millers and flour dealers, all 
matters that affect their united interests could in our opinion be 
adjusted. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets is not at all feas- 
ible or necessary, as honest millers and dealers don’t want inspec- 
tion. It isa useless expense tothem. 15. We believe the sooner 
the millers dispense with brokers and traveling agents, and either 
sell direct from their offices or consign to agents, the better for the 
entire interest of the trade. Who made the t sales was the 
order of business when we engaged in it, upward of 25 years ago. 
Every merchant tried his level best to beat his neighbor in getting 
highest values. Now the broker and traveling agent are on the 
war path to see how low they can sell, and are using the wire to 
send by lightning a statement that A, B and C are accepting such 
and such offers (which is not true); but such a statement nine 
times out of ten induces the = to cut values. Business of 
milling to be profitable must have all its connections conscien- 
tiously working in true harmony. 


Thayer & Fearing, New Orleans: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready sale with us. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increasing 
a little for export trade. 4. As to the tendency of the trade on pur- 
chases, buyers as a rule ask for 30 days, some few paying cash, but 
insist upon a reduction of 5c per bbl. 6. The free seller is more 
successful than the conservative miller in holding trade, as buyers 
hesitate before giving orders to those mills which are not always in 
the market. 7. Think it the better plan to sell to arrive, as trade 
always wants a concession on spot stuff, unless stocks are light and 
demand go 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 
11. Prospects on present crop year are very good. 12. Think it true 
that trade is being governed in most instances by the —— 
wheat quotations. 13. Would suggest as an abuse that could 
reformed by united action of millers, that mills having mts or 
brokers should not ignore them to save brokerage and trade direct 
with dealers, shipping them flour unbranded. ‘'hink mills should 
guarantee to in all cases protect their brokers, which would encour- 
age them to push sales. 15. Millsshould agree upon a certain time 
for immediate and prompt shipment. Asit is, some mills claim one 
time, and others more or less, which is the cause of a great deal of 
— from buyers, they not knowing when their orders will 
be filled. 

MAINE. 


Norton, Chapman & Co., Portland: 1. Winter wheat flour sells 
most readily in this market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not 
increasing. 3. Do not believe same price could be obtained for 
1% and 44 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. 
Tendency of trade on purchases is toward long credit. Most 
of our commission sales are made for notes, which are, of course, 
quarterly. 5. Notice very little difference between the high 
grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. As to the 
comparative success of the free seller and the conservative milicr, 
the miller who meets the market holds his trade best and flour- 
ishes most in the end. 7. Believe it the better plan to sell to 
arrive so far as possible. There are times when this course is im- 
possible. 8. With regard to plans for facilitating delivery from 
mill to buyer our transportation facilities are for the most part sat- 
isfactory. 9. Believe it would not be practicable to effect a com- 
bination among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has 
been fairly satisfactory the past year. 11. ts on present 
crop year are average. 12. Astothe trade being governed more 
by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand, the 
trade is very sensitive to the wheat quotations. Especially will 
falling quotations interrupt business. 13. In the matter of re- 
forming abuses or securing improvements by united action of the 
trade, if millers would cease quoting or selling flour directly to 
eastern buyers, our opinion is that it would result in larger mar- 
gins to them. At soa time they are competing too much 
azainst each other. Ifthey would unitedly allow their business 
to be handled by commission houses as formerly, they would make 
more money. 


N. A. Sanborn, Portland: 1. Winter wheat flour has the most 
readysale in our market. 2. No sacked flour used here. 4. As to 
the tendency of the trade on purchases, jobbing trade buy on sizht 
drafts and 30 day drafts. 5. Where high grade flours are milled 
the same and m same wheat, there is no difference between 
them. 6. With revard to the comparative success of the free seller 
and the conservative miller, the miller who is a free seller will al- 
ways hold his trade, and increase it; for if it suits the trade every- 
body wants it. 7. Millers should always sell to arrive, notconsign 
to load up the markets; for with the increased expense on storage, 
etc., there is no advan . Let local jobbers carry the flour on 
their own account. 10. My trade the past year has been largest I 
ever had. Isell only jobbers. 11. Prospects on present crop year 
are good. 12. Yes, itis true that the trade is being governed more 


. by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. The 


trade of New England is governed wholly by Chi market 
daily. 13. As an abuse that could be reformed by united action, 
would say there is one mistake millers make; that is, if a miller 


wants and can send his flour to certain states at a profit, instead of 
.16 





petting on a traveling man, let him appoint some poea - 
ve 


t for 
at state, who knows the trade, its wants, etc., an e agent 
the whole control of the sale of his flour in that state. A fo 
man traveling cuts prices, sells but little, and compels other mill 
nts to make low ——t consequently the miller’s profit is all 
given away. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets would be of 
ape! benefit. 15. Then again, giving sy oap cee large a territory 
bad for the miller. One agency can’t do justice to a mill, to have 
over one state, as a rule, for with the competition in selling flour, 
aman wants to be among his trade all the time, or some other 
man will get in. 


MARYLAND. 


Mudge, Smith & Co., Baltimore: 1. Spring wheat flour is w- 
ing in favor in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour in- 
creasing. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward or 
time. 5. Do not notice any marked difference between the high 
grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is 
more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 9. 
Believe it not practicable to effect a combination among flour 
men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the 
= year. 11. Prospects on present crop year are fair. 14. Uni- 
‘orm inspection for all markets is emphatically not feasible or 
necessary. 


Rinehart, Childs & Co., Baltimore: 1. Spring flour has most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing. 3. Do not think the same price could be obtained for 44 and 
4 sacks as barrels if millers took organized action. 4. Ten we | 
of the trade on Se is toward longer time, especially wit! 
small dealers. 5. Do notice marked difference between the high 
grade flour of millers using the same wheat. Some mill for ly 
and some for color. We think the short centrifugal om best 
in results. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller. 7. As to whether it is best to sell to 
arrive or from stocks held east, we think a mill that enjoys a reg- 
ular trade upon its products does well to keep a small stock on the 
seaboard to meet emergencies when shipments are delayed in 
transit. 8. As a plan to facilitate delivery from the mill to the 
buyer, would suggest making railroads responsible for delivery in 
reasonable time. 9. Believe it would not be practicable to effect a 
combination among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Our 
trade has been fairly satisfactory the past year. 11. Pr on 
present crop year are for a more satisfactory result. 12. Trade is 
not governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply 
and demand in this market. 13. As an abuse that could be re- 
formed by united action of millers or flour men, would say that 
one of the worst grievances we have to contend with is short 
weight, running from }% to 2 lbs per bbl, and which we believe could 
and should be corrected. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets 
is not feasible or necessary. 


Wylie, Smith & Co., Baltimore: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in our market. 6. The free seller is more suc- 
cessful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 9. Would 
hardly be practicable to effect a combination among flour men to 
protect the trade, as there are always some who will violate agree- 
ments of this kind. 10. Our trade has been unusually satisfactory 
the past year. Margins getting closer. 12. Chi markets ex- 
ercise some influence on the trade, but supply and demand are 
the levers which decide prices. 13. As an abuse that could be re- 
formed by united action of millers, would su t that of allowing 
quality to run down or milling according to price by slighting 

e when price is made very close. 14. Uniform inspection for 
all markets is not necessary and hardly feasible. 


White & Co., Baltimore: 1. Winter wheat flour has the most 
ready sale in our market by three to one. 2. Demand for sacked 
flour is not increasing. 3. As to same price being obtained for 14 
and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action, could not 
induce grocers’ trade to take 14 sacks. They want % and 1-16 cot- 
ton sacks. Bakers must have wood. 4. With regard to tendenc 
of trade on purch: our wholesale trade generally prefer cas’ 
and good grocers and bakers are satisfied to buy on 30 days time. 
5. We very rarely find high grades from the different millers of the 
same section to bear a very close resemblance. f we under- 
stand your question, we would say, in this day of close competition, 
the free seller is more successful in holding trade than the con- 
servative miller, for if his flour is kept on the market there is less 
likelihood of a dealer going off on some other flour. 7. As to the 
better plan of selling, with us we find it very difficult to sell to 
arrive ; consequently to have stock to deliver at once is better. 8. 
Asa pian to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer, if it is possible 
to run exclusive freight trains east on schedule time, it would 
insure — dispatch. 9. Acombination among flour men to 
protect the trade appears to us impossible, as long as the supply is 
so much greater than the demand. 10. In our trade for the past 
year sharp competition has reduced profits. 12. With respect to 
the trade being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than 
by supply and demand, the Chicago wheat quotations affect our 
flour market very little. Supply and demand regulate our prices. 
But the effect Chicago might have upon western millers very likel: 
influences their prices to us. 13. As abuses that could be reformed 
by united action, would su that, although receivers of flour 
on consignment, we believe the flour trade would be benefited to a 
very great extent, and prevent glut, if consigning flours should be 
entirely abolished. One of the greatest abuses is practiced by mill- 
ers in selling to the consuming trade in different lots, or orders, 
of ten and twenty barrels, shipping same in one car and drawin 
on the different parties. ing in less than car load lots shoul 
be left to the wholesale dealer. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is not alone feasible but should be adopted by all means. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Wm. M. Barber, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour sells most read- 
ily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not in g. 
3. Do think the same price could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks 
as barrels, if millers took or, zed action. 1. Tendency of the 
trade on purchases is tow: longer time, largely on account of 
time taken in transit. Complaints in this line are rapidly in- 
creasing. 5. Yes, do notice a decided difference between the high 

ade flour of millers claiming to use the same wheat. 6. Free 
seller has had the advantage over conservative miller for t 
three years. 7. Selling to arrive is best with fair treatment by 
transportation companies. 8. As a plan to facilitate delivery from 
mill to buyer millers should insist that during navigation domestic 
shipments be given same —— as foreign. During all rail sea- 
son, ship in through cars. The abuse practiced on eastern buyers 
is and has been for some time outrageous. 9. Have little faith in 
combination among flour men to protect the trade. The only 
thing ——— would be to restrict manufacture in certain sea- 
sons of the year. 10. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory the 
ang year. 11. Prospects on present crop are fairly good. 12. As 

trade being governed more ———— wheat quotations than 
by supply and demand, believe Chicago largely a thing of the past 
in this direction. Supply and demand have been and will be the 
important feature for along time tocome. 13. Would suggest in 
the way of reforming abuses by united action, that millers ship 
flour by lines that are not too heavily side-tracked, or those that 
have chewacter enough as common carriers to serve their patrons 
in a business-like manner. Millers outside Minneapolis would be 
benefited by adhering to the same difference between barrel and 
sacked flour in making prices as that established in Minneapolis. 
14. Uniform inspection is preferable for all concerned. 15. Millers 
should plaee their product in the hands of practical flour men 
who have thoroughly learned the business. In this way they will 
at all times get full benefit of the market to which they ship. 
= followed results would prove more favorable for all con- 
cerned. 


Daniel G. Bean, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour sells most readily 
in Boston, and is slowly but surely wing in favor through New 
England. 2. No demand for sacked flour here, and any occasional 
cars of such are almost unsalable. 3. Don’t think 4% and 14 sacks 
could be sold for family trade, if barrels of even somewhat inferior 
grade could be had. 4. Tendency of trade on purchases is toward 
30 day drafts; at least many large millers through the country 
seem to have done their best to introduce that system the past few 
years through New England, as an inducement to buy their flour. 
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As & consequence, many solid houses seem to feel their credit is 
doubted by such mills as adhere to the sight draft system. 5. Do 
not notice any marked difference between high grade flour of mill- 





@rs using same wheat. Favoritis:a to particular brands is largely 
mere judice. Any noticeable difference has been very rare in 
gost years. 6. As to the free seller and the conservative miller, 
free seller is about the only one who can hold trade through 
New land—by which I understand one who aims to be in the 
market every day at the market price, and not a periodical knifer 
of 7. k it the better plan to sell as far as is possible to 
ive. The net proceeds from stocks held east can not have been 
other than very unsatisfactory to millers for five or six years past. 


The contrary has been the exception and not the rule. 8. Can not 
g fang to facilitate delivery from the mill to the — 
9. n’t k it would be practicable to effect a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade, having not the sligh 
lief in the a results of any so-called “trade combinations.” 
10. Think the flour trade has been quite past three months as 
awhole. 11. Think prospects or present crop year somewhat bet- 
ter than for past three — 12. Believe it is true that the trade 
is be overned to a large extent by Chicago wheat quotations 
rather nm by supply and demand, to the inju of legitimate 
iness. 13. With respect to abuses that could reformed, or 
improvements in the trade which could be made by united action 
of millers or flour men, this seems t» ine too great a subject for a 
— and answer, and more wo.thy of | dealt with in a 
lio publication. 14. Should say decidedly that uniform inspec- 
tion for all markets is a feasible and necessary measure, and won- 
der that its great desirability has not been recognized before this. 


Crockett Bros. & Sanborn, Boston: 1. Witk us, spring wheat 
fiour sells most readily in cities; winter in country trade. 2. De- 
mand for sacked flour is increasing decidedly. 3. Do believe the 
same price could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks as barrels, if mill- 
ers took organized action. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases 
is toward longer time, owing to the competition of nts having 
no interest in the matter of payments. 5. Difference between the 
high grade flour of millers using the same wheat is very slight. 
6. The free seller is of course more successful than the conserva- 
tive miller in holding trade. 7. Believe it the better plan sell to 
arrive rather than from stocks held east. 8. Asa plan to facilitate 
delivery from mill to buyer would abolish the inter-state commerce 
law. 9. A combination among flour men to protect the trade is 
entirely impracticable. 10. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory 
the past year but admits of improvement. 11. Prospects on pres- 
ent crop year are not very flattering. 12. As to the trade bein 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply an 
we believe the general wheat quotations are an important 
. 13. Would suggest in the way of abuses that could be re- 
by united action of millers or flour men that we think flour 
markets would be less demoralized and the business result much 
more to the advant of millers if they would place their flour 
through responsible houses at the east, pena of ——— 
sales, instead of selling through irresponsible agents. A great evil 
also exists in the matter of extending long credits to customers, 
towards which there seems a tendency on the part of some mills. 
Our traveling salesmen ot that many mills are selling the cus- 
tomers throughout New England on open account, that is, allow- 
ing them to send check at their leisure, after receipt of Papa 
which, it seems to us, is demoralizing in its tendency. We shoul 
heartily ioerove of any plan which could be formulated for bring- 
ing this New England trade down to sight draft basis, believing it 
would prove much to the advantage of the trade in general. e 
hope you os your efforts for this object and wish you 
success. 14. Uniform inspection is not feasible or necessary. 


Darling & Felt, Boston: 1. Spring patent sells most readily in 
our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 3. Do 
not think the same price could be obtained for 4% and 14 sacks as 
barrels, if millers took organized acti n. 4. Tendency of trade on 
purchases is probably toward longer time rather than cash. 5. Do 
notice marked differences between the high grade flour of millers 
using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in 
holding trade than the conservative miller. Sell when the dealer 
wants to buy. 7. Think it the better plan to sell to arrive rather 
than from stocks held east. The cost isless. 8. Would suggest as 
a plan to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer that the millers in- 
struct their agents and insist upon it that all sales shall provide for 
a definite time for shipment. 9. Don’t think it would be practica- 
ble to effect a combination among flour men to protect the trade. 
10. Our trade has been too much cut up to be satisfactory the past 
sag 11. Prospects on present crop year are better than for last 
lew years. 12. Chicago wheat quotations certainly have a decided 
influence on the trade, and formerly perhaps a controlling in- 
fluence. 13. In the way of reforming abuses, think that millers 
owe it to their agents to refer all applications for purchase from 
the agent’s district to the agent. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is feasible and desirable. 


J.T. Bronson, Boston: 1. As to whether winter or apring flour 
finds most ready sale in this market, this question is hardly sus- 
ceptible of a direct answer. On account of their relatively low 
price, first-class spring patents have, up to a certain point, sold 
most readily. Some sections buy practically nothing but winters, 
while the reverse applies to other sections. There is more winter 
than spring wheat sold in New pegenne. 2. If you mean in 4 and 
é cotton sacks, it is doubtful whether the demand for sacked flour 
increasing. There is next to no trade in New England for 
any kind of flour in export sacks. The small sack trade is in a 
Gpeeres way a nuisance, and it will be some time before anythin 
ke a desirable trade can be had for flour in any kind of sacks. I 
may never come as most of the jobbing trade are opposed toit. 3. 
No, do not think same price could be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks 
as barrels, if millers took united action—at least not at present, as 
too many millers have been in a habit of enclosing four or eight 
small sacks in a burlap, and throwing in the —_ 4. e ten- 
dency of trade on purchases depends almost entirely on the mill- 
ers. Some buyers never ask time. Others equally good wont buy 
except on short time, usually 30 days, unless compelled to do so 
through pressing requirements, Quality and price being equal, 
the 30 day seller gets the trade, except to largest buyers who, 
in my experience, usually pay cash. 5. As to whether I notice any 
marked difference in high grade flour of millers using same wheat, 
wouid answer yes and no. That is, one miller grinds for strength, 
another for color, and in neither case will one flour supplant the 
other. 6. The free seller is more successful than the conservative 
miller every time, and I don’t mean by this that he must give his 
flour away. 7. Think it best to sell, as a whole, toarrive. Ona 
scantily supplied market a certain amount of spot stuff will com- 
mandapremium. At other times it takes ag ye less discount 
according to the general condition of trade. 8. Can not suggest 
-_ pian to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer, because the 
ills dictate lines by which flour shall be shipped. They might 
however, from some sections, refuse business to any line that would 
not ntee delivery at destination within a specified time. 9. 
Do not think it practicable for flour men to form union to protect 
rade unless combination can be made absolute, and millers refuse 
shipment except at their own, instead of —- option. 10. Per- 
sonally my trade has not been satisfactory the year, because 
my millers have been the reverse of free sellers. 11. At the mo- 
ment, indications, in absence of unforeseen developments, seem to 
favor a better trade during the late fall and winter months than 
we have had for some years. 12. As to the trade being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand, 
the present universally public speculative quotations on wheat are 
very detrimental to all legitimate milling, and the sale of flour. 
13. In the matter of abuses to be corrected, or improvements made, 
by united action, a direct answer to this question might be consid- 
ered as making personal reflections. The storage of flour at Buf- 
falo in transit by some Minnesota mills is either a use or an abuse, 
If a use it unquestionably facilitates deliveries to buyers, an 
should be generally —- . (See question eight and answer 
thereto). an abuse it should be abandoned, the question being 
whether small mills can or can not carry the requisite stock un- 
sold, and naturally not drawn for, to adopt this method. (See also 
answer to question twelve.) 14. Relating to the question of uni- 
form lnapection for all markets, so far as domestic requirements 
les, see no occasion for any inspec- 
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have a grade inspection it should be to a United States standard. 
Flour sent to country points can not be inspected except at mill. 


Moses Dorr & Co., Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour sells most 
readily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not increas- 
ing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 4% and 14 
sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency of 
the trade on ee oe is toward longer time. 5. Notice hardly any 
difference between high grade flour of millers wang exactly the 
same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller. 7. Think it best to sell to arrive 
rather than from stocks held east. 9. Think it would be practica- 
ble to effect a combination among flour men to protect the tradeif 
it would drive out the millers that sell in less than car lots to the 
retail trade. 12. Think it true that the trade is being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than b; sorely and demand, as 
parties in the east are apt to be influen by the Chicago market 
more or less. 14. Yes, uniform inspection for all markets is feasi- 
ble and necessary. 


Dorr, Allison & Co., Boston: 1. Spring flour has by far the most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing somewhat in Dees 14 sacks, but not in large sacks. 3. Think 
same price could be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks if millers took or- 
=_— action, but it would stop the sale considerably. Sacks cost 

jhe same as barrels now, when baled. 4. Tendency of trade on pur- 
chases is towards longer timeon Minneapolis floursand is due partly 
to competition and partly to put them 6n a footing with Buffalo. 
A 30 day draft from Minneapolis is not much better than a sight 
draft from Buffalo, Rochester or Albany; Pillsbury’s being shipped 
from the latter point. 5. Do not notice any marked difference be- 
tween high grade flour of millers using same wheat. There is 
some difference, due a to percentage of patent made and 
to care used. 6. Within reasonable limitations free selling is the 
best policy as it keeps the trade on a flour steadily. 7. It is better 
for the miller to sell to arrive, as buyers will take advantage of 
large stocks held on the spot. ‘Minneapolis must eventually, how- 
ever, store flour in Buffalo for New England distribution or make 
some concession to meet Buffalo competition. 8. As to plans for 
facilitating delivery from mill to buyers, our observation convinces 
us that most mills have too many customers, and when de- 
mand is good cannot take care of them, so lose trade continually. 
We believe that mills should run steadily and accumulate stocks 
in dull times so as to ship orders promptly when demand is active. 
9. We fear it would not be practicable to effect combination 
among flour men to protect trade, It might be done locally, but 
we doubt if it could be made practicable. Flour dealers are too 
numerous to effect a combination that would hold. 12. Thelaw of 
supply and demand regulates prices in the long run inevitably, 
but the movements of the trade have been largely governed by 
the Chicago wheat market. But in our judgment that market 
does not exert the influence now that it has in the past. 13. As to 
improvements in the trade which could be made by united action 
of millers or flour men, the action of some mills in selling direct 
to the trade and giving the buyer the benefit of the saving in 
brokerage, has done more to break down prices than any one in- 
fluence that we know of. Let the mills selling direct stop this 
custom and demand the full market price for their flours and a 
most disturbing element of competition would be removed. 14. 
Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. in- 
spection amounts to but little beyond confirming weights and de- 
ciding whether a flour is sound or unsound. 15. ur own 
patent theory for lifting the flour business out of its present de- 
pressed condition is for 25 or 50 of the principal spring wheat mill- 
ers from Minneapolis to Buffalo to come together, choose an ex- 
ecutive committee of three, who shall fix from day to day the min- 
imum prices at which patents shall be sold in the United States, 
allowing mills to manage their foreign business as they please, 
and also leaving them free to get as much above the limit of price 
as they are able. Such an organization could practically control 
prices, for the small mills would be only too glad to follow in their 
wake, or could easily be compelled to do so if they did not do it 
voluntarily. We do not into details, but in rough outline we 
think some plan like this both feasible and practicable. 


Fisher & Wise, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour sells more readily 
in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increasing in a slight 
degree. 38. Most decidedly think the same price could be obtained 
for 4% and 4 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. 
Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time; i. e., 
there are more 30 day buyers, or a larger proportion, than for- 
merly, owing to the small profits to F camper 5. Do notice marked 
differences between the high grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat. It is more marked at times rather than asa regular thing. 
6. The free seller is more successful in pigs Eagan than the con- 
servative miller, every time, without a possible chance for argu- 
ment. 7. Think it the better plan to sell to arrive, most certainly, 
for New England and for Boston trade. More money can always 
be obtained. 9. In point of a fixed price, it would be practicable to 
effect a combination among flour men to protect the trade; other- 
wise (i. e., for selling) not. 10. Our trade has been very satisfacto 
the past year. 11. Prospects on present crop year are very good. 
12. As to the trade being governed more by Chicago wheat quota- 
tions than by supply and demand, in our opinion in New England 
Chi ’s influence is waning daily, and more and more attention 
is paid to the markets of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit and To- 
ledo. 14. The matter of uniform inspection for all markets is an 
immaterial one. 


J. O. Frost, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has most ready sale 
in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 3. 
Do think same price could be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks as bar- 
rels if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency of the trade on 

urchases is toward long time on account of long delay in transit, 
i Notice ea from style of milling between high grade 
flours of millers using same wheat. Results about the same. 6. 
Free seller is more successful in holding trade than conservative 
miller. 7. Think better tosell toarrive than from stocks held east. 
8. Asa plan to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer, would keep 
od stock of flour stored in Buffalo and distribute to all New 
England nts from there. 9. Would not be practicable to effect 
combination ne heya men to protect trade. 10. Our trade has 
been satisfactory the past year. 11. Prospects on present crop 
ear are good. 12. It is true that the trade is being governed more 
5 Chicago wheat quotations than by eupply. and demand... 14, 
Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 


H. B. Goodwin & Co., Boston: 1. Spring flour sells most readily 
in immediate vicinity, south and west; winter, north and east. 2. 
Demand for sacked fiour is increasing very slightly, if at all, and 
mainly confined to bakers’ grades. 8. Do not think same price 


could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took or- 

i action. Consumers here almost invariably purchase by 
fhe barrel, and trade is largely for pastry flours. 4. The trade 
is graduall slowly progressing toward shorter credits, and 


thou; 

we think that ultimately 30 day drafts from date of shipment will 
be the rule, The excessive competition to sell, and the excess of 

roduction Over consumption make absolute adherence to sight 
Trafts difficult, except on Pong | of a few prominent mills. 5. 
Marked difference between the —_ grade flour of mills using the 
same wheat frequently noticeable among country mills, some 
millers grinding much sharper than others, bolting more carefully 
and extracting more low grade, but Minneapolis and St. Louis 
mills very close together, and sentiment and notoriety alone lead 
to difference in price. 6. The miller who has sold ahead freely 
when opportunity afforded has, we think, been the most successful 
every way for five years past, as he kept running the most 
steadily, and sales made on rallies have been filled on declines, al- 
most invariably. 7. The tendency is toward the carrying of lighter 
stocks east, and selling to arrive is the most favorable method for 
millers to pursue, with perhaps supplies to extent of few cars con- 
stantly in hands of representatives here, to aid regular buyers in 
case of delays, or to serve in starting new customers. 8. Yes, de- 
livery from mill to buyer can be facilitated by compelling jake 
transportation companies that can not ship promptly after receipt 
from connecting railroad to forward flour todestination “all rail,’’ 
thus stopping the practice of contracting to forward promptly, far 
in excess of their facilities for handling expeditiously. 9. As to 
whether it would be ee effect a combination among 
flour men to protect the trade, if the maintenance of set list of 
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ap for a given time is meant, it would be impracticable, as car 
ot customers are now frequently “drummed” by the jobber, the 
mill agent and the mill direct, occasionally on the same identical 
flour, and this excessive multiplication of competition is largel 
responsible for the unsatisfactory condition of the trade. 12. it 
can not be denied that Chicago — and the weekly ‘“ visi- 
ble” statement do influence the flour market more frequently and 
readily than anything else, and most large purchases of flour are 
of a speculative character, and based thereon. 14. Think uniform 
inspection for all markets neither feasible nor necessary. 


K. Irving, Boston: 1. ee wheat flour has the most read 
sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increasing. Pf 
As to whether the same price could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks 
as barrels, if millers took organized actjon, yes and no. 4, Ten- 
dency of the trade on purchases is toward longer time rather than 
cash. 5. Difference between high grade flour of millers using same 
wheat is slight in mills of equal size. 6. The free seller is more 
successful than the conservative miller in holding trade. 7. It de- 
pends on circumstances whether it is best to sell to arrive or from 
stocks held east. 8. Can not suggest any plan to facilitate de- 
livery from mill to buyer. 9. Don’t think a combination among 
flour men to protect the trade can be made to hold. 10. Trade 
has not been satisfactory to us the past year. 11. Outlook is 
brighter on present crop year. 12. As to the trade being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand, 
the trade in spring wheat flour is governed more by Minneapolis 
quotations. 13. There are too many millers and flour men in the 
business and too widely scattered to make united action for the 
reformation of abuses or for effecting improvements a possibility. 
14. Do not think a uniform inspection for all markets is possible. 


Jas. H. Knowles, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has most ready 
sale in this and all markets. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not in- 
creasing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 14 and 
14 sacks as barrels if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency of 
trade on purchases is toward longer time in many cases. 5. Notice 
difference between high grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat, only in the grinding as a rule, some millers grinding high- 
er than others, which is preferable. 6. The free seller is more suc- 
cessful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think it 
the better plan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks held east. 
8. Cannot suggest any plan to facilitate delivery from mill to buy- 
er, but there should be some action taken to insure the prompt de- 
livery of goods; then buyers would more willingly pay cash for 
flour. 10. Our trade has been generally satisfactory the past year. 
12. Itis true to a very large extent that tradeis being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 
14. Uniform inspection for all markets is feasible and necessary. 


Hills & Upham, Boston: 1. Choicest spring patents find most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not 
increasing here. 3. Do not think the same price could be obtained 
for 44 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. 
Tendenc: of the trade on purchases is toward cash. 5. As to dif- 
ferences between the high grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat, there are differences in different millers’ patents, but we 
never know what wheat they are all using. 6. Free seller is decid- 
edly more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. Think it the better plan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks 
held east. 8. Can suggest no plan to facilitate delivery from mill 
to buyer unless special agrezment at time of sale to order out and 
ship so many cars each week: but the customer will have the 
“handle side of the jug” five months out of six. 9. It would not be 
te ogg to effect a combination among flour men to protect the 

rade. 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 11. 
chy ag a on ae: crop year are for better prices and more bar- 
rels to be sold. 12. It is not true that the trade is being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand 
although small dealers keep posted on Chicago wheat prices and 
buy flour on bulges of wheat and Jet it alone on a decline. But 
eastern trade generally are inclined to carry (west) good stocks at 
low prices. 13. Would suggest as an abuse that could be reformed 
by united action of flour men, that they respect the jobbers of fiour 
(dealers and wholesale grocers) and don’t publish in daily papers, 
as is customary in Boston, the prices they pay for their flour; i. e., 
the mill prices. These daily quotations go into the shops of retail- 
ers and consumers’ houses and are a “give away” of the jobber’s 
business. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets is feasible, but 
less necessary than formerly, because flour is sold more on its rep- 
utation and on the miller’s reputation than ever before. 


Sande, Sprague & Taylor, Boston: 2. Demand for sacked flour 
is not increasing. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding 
trade than the conservative miller. 7. As to whether it is better 
to sell to arrive or from stocks held east, at present margins, it is 
impossible for the jobber to distribute much from warehouses 
east. 12. Yes, it is true that the trade is being governed more by 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. Pur- 
chasers of five barrel lots look at bucket shop quotations, and are 
largely influenced bythem. 13. In the matter of abuses that could 
be reformed by united action of millers or flour men, would say 
some agents are too anxious for a ten cent commission. They sell 
jobbers round lots of flour, and then look after same trade sold by 
jobbers, and sell to this small trade a single car at a ae the 
jobber pays. The result is the jobber is constantly competing with 
the miller. This competition has largely increased within two 
years. 15. Newspapers quote western or mill price to the smallest 
country trade, instead of quoting jobbers’ wholesale price. In this 
way the small dealer, in many cases entirely dependent upon 
the jobber for capital and long credit, knows exactly the price paid 
by jobber or wholesale dealer. 


William May & Co., Boston: 1. We find spring wheat patent 
has the most ready sale in cities and large towns. 2. We be- 
lieve the demand for sacked flour is not increasing. 3. As to prices 
to be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks we do not think sack flour will 
be popular with the trade here. 4. The trade, of course, want as 
long time on purchases as they can get, but believe the general 
flour business of New England will be eres by millers insist- 
ing upon sight draft. 5. Do notice marked difference between 
the high — flour of millers using same wheat, but suppose, 
owing to the difference in percentages of pte and low grade. 
6. The free seller is more successful than the conservative miller. 
The trade want flour that they can buy when wanted and in 
quantities to suit them. 7. Believe it is better for the miller to 
sell to arrive as a rule, but presume the buyer oftentimes likes to 
find spot flour seekinga market. 8. As to plans for facilitating de- 
livery from mill to buyer, millers should insist on railroad com- 
panies forwarding —— promptly and with despatch. and not 
allowing it side-tracked to benefit shipment of other merchandise. 
9. Think a combination among flour men to protect the trade 
might be practicable if it can be strictly maintained; but they are 
not as a rule liable to continue long under existing competition. 
10. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory the past year. 11. Think 
pros on present crop year are good and better than past year. 
12. As to trade being en more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand, Chicago quotations have an influ- 
ence, but really the trade is governed by supply and demand. 13. 
With respect to abuses that could be reformed by united action of 
millers or flour men, we think flour should be sold on its merits 
alone and not pare wage as by selling a clear flour and repre- 
senting it as a straight, which is so often done. This applies more 
rticularly, we think, to winter rather than spring wheat 
ours. We do believe there are great chances for improvement in 
rosecuting the flour business and many abuses that can and will 
in time be reformed by the united action of millers, millers’ agents 
and the flour trade. 14. Don’t see why uniform inspection for all 
markets is not feasible, and think in a general sense it might be 
considered necessary. 15. We wish to refer to one matter that it 
seems with a good, open and honest understanding among all 
concerned might be greatly improved. Admitting at the outset 
that it requires a pretty decent man, of fair business ability, to 
properly represent a mill, we think a good, reliable, honest and 
competent one ought to be a benefit to the milling interests and 
also to the buyer of flour as well, and when a miller secures one 
he ought to appreciate his services if pocperty rendered and as 
long as he continues worthy of confidence. Many have spent 
ears of valuable time in the interest of their millers, but we fear 
there are too many instances where for the saving of a few cents, 
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or under the pretence of saving the little brokerage due, the ser- 
vices of the agent, wh> has worked diligently, hard and persist- 
ently, using money freely to build up a trade thereon, are dis- 

ensed with. ‘The miller will try in one way or another to secure 
orders direct frova the trade which properly should go = the 
drummer, who everydody knows “ does not sleep on a bed of roses 
every ll by any means, and needs his broke —all he can 
get—and it is too often cut small enough, so can hardly see it. It 
seems sometimes that the miller prefers the buyer to get the few 
cents, or pretends to him he rather he would have it than that 
his faithful agent should rightfully have what belongs to him, and 
which in any other business, under similar conditions and circum- 
stances, would not be questioned in the least. The buyer also too 
often, hoping to save a few cents, may for some trivial reason or 
by some thin excuse to relieve his conscience (we believe they do 
have consciences) ask for prices direct rather than through the 
poor drummer who at the time may be within a stone’s throw— 
certainly within telegraphing communication. He prefers to ask 
direct rather than through the agent of whom he has heretofore 
bought and who has worked faithfully and persistently to please 
always. Possibly mill agents have had their day and can be dis- 

ensed with, and perhaps the depressed condition of the flour 

rade for the past few years may be due to that vast army of non- 
entities; but while they do stay why not both miller and uyer re- 
main loyal to the drummer. 


W. F. Thayer, Boston: Spring wheat flour has most ready sale 
in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increasing but slow- 
ly, as lake and rail shipment does not encourage it. 3. Do not 
think the same price could be obtained at present for 44 and 4 
sacks as barrels if millers took organized action. Would stop such 
sales for awhile, jobbers being used to the discount, knowing sacks 
cost less. Mills could get it in time by united action. 4. Very 
little change in tendency of the trade on_purchases—certainly not 
towards longer time. We get cash. 5. Do notice marked differ- 
ences between the high grade flour of millers using same wheat 
and the trade is well aware of it. 6. Free seller is more successful 
than conservative miller every time. Conservative millers been 
“eft” for past five years. ‘*‘ Let them have it when they want it,” 
is my motto. 7. Believe it the better plan for the miller to sell to 
arrive; for the trade, from stocks held east. Many mills keep 
stock east or stop it at Buffalo or Albany, where it can be delivered 
in New England in a couple of daysaftersale. Jobbers prefer this 
plan and thus avoid delays in the shipments via lake and rail 8 
months out of 12. Many millers would hold goods on track east 
if the railroads would not store themso soon. 8. My answer to 7th 
—, is one way to facilitate ee oe mill to buyer. Mills 
should not sell too far ahead and thus able to give reasonably 
prompt shipment. Railroads should not push hay igh goods along 
in preference to home shipments. 9. Would not be practicable to 
effect a combination among flour men t» protect the trade. It 
would not last long enough for the ink to dry. 10. Yes, our trade 
has been satisfactory the past year. We have held our own and 
made many new customers. uality of flour has never been bet- 
ter. 11. Prospects on present crop year are good; stocks light; 
flour too cheap and trade know it. 12. Yes I am sorry to say, 
Chicago wheat quotations make flour prices. Chicago leads and 
other markets follow. Minneapolis should make prices on spring 
wheat and spring flours. 13. Would suggest as an abuse that 
could be reformed, the practice of some mills of selling direct and 
giving buyer benefit of commission, thereby demoralizing prices. 


C. C. G. Thornton, Boston: 1. Spring wheat flour has decidedly 
the most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is 
increasing slowly, but not encouraged by millers generally. 4. As 
to the tendency of trade on purchases, they will of course demand 
all the time they hope to get, but there is no necessity of givin 
anycredit. it is done only by millers who can not readily sel 
their product. 6. With regard to the comparative success of the 
free seller and the conservative miller, to hold trade the purchaser 
must always be fully = ied so that hecan atall times give the con- 
sumer his favorite brand. 7. Think it much better to sell to arrive. 
The flour jobbers are the proper ones to carry stocks in the east. 
Millers ought not to be called upon to carry both wheat and flour. 
8. The matter of facilitating delivery from mill to buyer is one 
that rests with the transportation companies. The inter-state 
commerce bill should have had a clause holding railroad _compa- 
nies responsible for unreasonable detention of shipment. Flour is 
frequently two months en route between Minneapolis and the 
seaboard 9. Have no faith in organized action among flour men 
to protect the trade. Agreements are soon broken, 10. Our trade 
has been satisfactory the past year as far as bulk of sales go. Mar- 
gins rather close for comfort. 12. As to the trade being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand, 
condition of Chicago market evidently has a great influence upon 
buyers. 13. Would suggest in the way of reforming abuses b 
united action, that millers should refuse to sell except for sight 
draft with bill of lading attached; buyers of good credit can bor- 
row money east, cheaper than the miller can in the west. Never 
sell for future delivery or leaving delivery optional with the buyer. 
If a miller wishes to speculate he would much better sell his mill 
and speculate ia the raw material. 


Horace S. Wede, Boston: 1. Find spring wheat “Columbia” flour 
has the most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked 
flour is not increasing in Boston. 3. Eyre: | do not think 
same price could be obtained for 4 and 14 sacks as barrels, if mill- 
ers took organized action. 4. No change in tendency of trade on 
purchases, either toward longer time or cash. 5. Do not notice 
any marked difference between the high grade flour of millers 
using same wheat, aside from the fact that they can’t quite reach 
“Columbia.” 6. Free seller is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller every time. 7. Think it the 
better plan to sell to arrive, most surely. 8. Would suggest as a 
plan to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer, to make up special 
freight trains in Minneapolis, composed entirely of cars for a given 
territory and ship through. This applies to all rail shipments. 9. 
The business is too extensive and widespread sor effecting a com- 
bination among flour men to protect trade. 10. Can not complain 
of our trade for the past year. 11. Prospects on present crop year, 
from present indications, are good. 12. Do not think trade is 
being governed more by Chicago wheat ——— than by supply 
and demand. 13. As to abuses that could be reformed, or improve- 
ments made by united action, think united action by all the millers 
or flour men would be impossible. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is not a feasible or necessary measure. 


J. B. Coon & Co., Lowell: 1. Spring patents and bakers’ have 
the most ready sale in our market. 2. mand for sacked flour is 
increasing constantly and is of very recent origin. 3. Do not 
think the same price could be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks as bar- 
rels if millers took organized action. More risk insacks from dam- 
age by water, also rats and mice cutting same. 4. As to the ten- 
dency of the trade on purchases, the grocery trade here have a 
tendency to get about all the time they can, and some dealers 

oossessing a good working capital, allow long credits in order to 
nold their trade. 5. Do not notice any marked difference between 
the high grade flour of millers — the same wheat, and the 
time is ually passing away for millers making high grades to 
obtain fancy prices on reputation. Other mills (and there are lots 
of them) are making equally as good flour that undersells on price 
and reputation. 6. In our best opinion a free seller will on an 
average win over aconservative miller every time. In writing this 
wedo 87 on grounds that goods are bought to be sold, and if profit is 
O. K., sell. 7. For a mill’s agent of course the better plan is to sell 
toarrive. We jobbers must carry a stock for our jobbing as well 
as retail trade. 8. The matter of suggesting a plan to facilitate de- 
livery from mill to buyer is a hard nut to crack, but will say that 
in our opinion nothing short of a combination on the most gigan- 
tic scale of the millers and bay lage «ape and buyers could possiby 
have any bearing on railroads in this country in changing their 
methods of delivery. 9. No, it would not be practicable to effect a 
combination among flour men to protect the trade. There is a 
contemptible lot of cranks in the flour trade as well as many 
others who will agree to doalmost anything but will combine 
with no one but themselves. 10. Our trade has been fairly satis- 


factory the past year. Prices touched bottom (so considered) | 


and reaction causes satisfaction. 11. ts on present crop 
year are fair to . 12. As to the trade being governed more by 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand, our idea is, 
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and we think the general idea heré would be, on ee wheat 
flour, to watch Minneapolis and Duluth markets. ill Chicago 
and Milwaukee have some bearing on mn. Chicagois ¢ 
market east. 13. As an abuse that could reformed by united 
action of millers or flour men, we would suggest that in the mat- 
ter of buying flour. Why, here in the east, anyone wh» wants to 
buy a car of flour, either grocer, er or whosoever, can Pte ene 4 
of almost any miller’s agent (so called) as cheaply as he most 
prominent jodber or dealer. There is absolutely no protection 
whatever in this matter of buying in car lots. There used to be a 
great deal more protection in selling car lots and this is one of the 
abuses arising from two cent houses and others whose business 
contracts ought to have no rating. 14. On low gradesor on flour 
unknown, uniform inspection for all markets is necessary. Time 
and money wasted on well known . 13. In a recent case we 
had a lot of bakers’ flour which the bakers all said was dark and 
would not go alone, and would not use the goods. Had used them 
previously with success On same crop old wheat. Mill says 
goods O. k. no change on their part, and that they will do nothing 
about matter. We are stuck on standard goods. Mill has no 
samples of lots made three months previous and neither have we. 
We think mills, as well as ali jobbers and dealers, ought to keep 
samples of previous lots so as to havea basis to begin to work from 
in case like above. 


Bigelow, More & Marston, Springfield: 1. Both spring and 
winter flour has ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked 
flour is not increasing. 8. Do not think the same price could be 
obtained for 4% and 14 sacks as barrels,if millers took organized 
action. 4, Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward cash 
rather than longer time. 5. Do not notice any marked difference 
between the high ee flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. 
Free seller on small margins is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller. 7. Think it the better plan to sell to 
arrive rather than from stocks held east. 8. Asa plan to facilitate 
delivery from mill to buyer, would promote railway competition. 
9. It would not be practicable to effect a combination among flour 
men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been fairly satisfac- 
tory the past a i quite. 11. ce ones on present crop year 
are fair. 12. Trade has been governed more by Chicago wheat 
quotations than by supply and demand, but their influence is scat- 
tering, and other points are felt now. 13. United action among 
millers or flour men for securing improvements, or reforming 
abuses, in the trade, is of little value, as causes have endless 
variety and each must be settled upon its meritsalone. 14. Uni- 
form inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. 15. 
Think we should continue to war on bucket shops, and illuminate 
any combine created to raise wheat values, as millers cannot run 
— time unless free outlet abroad is permitted by continued low 
values. 


Geo. F. Bathrick, of West, Stone & Co., Springfield: 1. Spring 
wheat flour has most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for 
sacked flour is not increasing. 3. Do not think same price could 
be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized 
action. 4. Tendency of the trade is toward cash, for the reason 
that the trade understand that by paying cash, they can save 5or10c 
per bbl, and in these times of great competition buyers are 
obliged to saveevery cent. 5. Some high grades of flours of millers 
using the same wheat seem to suit my trade better than others. 
6. The free seller is more: successful in holding trade every time 
than the conservative miller. 7. As to whether it is best to sell to 
arrive or from stocks held east, buyers would prefer to purchase 
from stocks held east at same prices, for the reason that they could 
get their supply quicker and would not have toorder so far ah 
9. Have not given the matter of a combination among flour men 
to protect the trade a thought to pf whether it would be 
ae ag ge Think it would be a matter of experiment. 10. Our 

rade the past year has been satisfactory in amount, but mar- 

gins are too close. 11. Think prospects on present crop year are 
better than last year. 12. Yes, it is true that trade is being gov- 
erned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and 
demand. Buyers look at Chicago quotations and think they gov- 
ern the prices of flour. 13. In the way of improvements in the 
trade which could be made by united action of millers and flour 
men, if millers would curtail the production and late it with 
the demand and the flour men would stop cutting prices and agree 
not to sell unless at a fair profit, it would bring the flour trade 
into better shape and satisfactory business and profits could be 
obtained. 14. With — to feasibility and necessity of uniform 
inspection for all markets. would say inspection don’t amount to 
anything in our market. We have to guarantee quality. 


NEW YORK. 


Henry Russell, Albany: 1. Both spring and winter flours sell 
readily here. Spring predominates in quantity. 2. Yes, demand 
for sacked flour is increasing but sorry to say it. 3. Do think same 
price could be obtained for 14 and 4 sacks as barrels, if millers 
took organized action, providing every miller in the United States 
would agree toit. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases in our 
business is for strictly cash. Nine-tenths of our sales are made for 
spot cash. .5. Yes, we do notice a marked difference between the 
high grade flour of millers using the same wheat. For instance, 
*Pillsbury’s Best’ sells for more money than any other patent 
flour made. 6. Free seller is by all means more successful than 
conservative miller in holding trade. 7. Believe it the better plan 
to sell from stocks held east. We carry a stock of Pillsbury’s 
and have usually from 20,000 to 50,000 barrels on hand and can 
deliver to any New ——— point in 24 hours. 8. Can suggest no 
plan whatever to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer. 9. Do 
not believe a F seagone re combination among flour men to pro- 
tect trade could be carried out. 10. Our trade has been very satis- 
factory the past year. 11. spects on present ~— year are 
good. 12. In some instances it is true that the trade is bein 
governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply an 

d, and especially in the spring wheat flour trade. 14. Think 
uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary, 


Ahles & Raymond, New York: 1. Spring wheat flour sells most 
readily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not increas- 
ing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 4 and 14 
sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. In many cases 
they could not be used at all. 4. Tendency of trade on purchases 
is toward cash. 5. Do notice a very great difference between high 
grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is 
more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. 
Think it the better plan to sell toarrive. 9. We can not see any 
way to form a combination mong flour men to protect the trade 
that would be in the least effectual. 10. Our trade has been fairly 
satisfactory for the past year. 11. ts on present crop year 
are good. 12. Do not think the trade is a eras more b 
Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. In fi 
think Chi wheat quotations have but littleeffect. 14. Uniform 
— or all markets is not necessary though it is possibly 

easible. 


Flour Seller, New York: 1. For high class family trade, spring 
wheat patent has the most ready sale in our market, two to one. 
Medium family, winter two to one. Bakers’ trade, two spring to 
one winter. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not increasing to any 
extent in city trade, except gene grocers. 3. Do think same 

rice could be obtained for 44 and 44 sacks as barrels, if millers 
took organized action. For what ¥% sacks I sell I get barrel price 
in all cases. 4. Tendency on purchases among jobbers is to pay 
cash, i. e. 7 to 10 days; few here take longer time. New York city 
trade has never been On a better or sounder basis. 5. Since the 
roller system has been introduced, ten cents is considered a wide 
difference in quality for patents, straights or clears when made 
with same percentages of each. 6. The free seller who has a con- 
servative man at this end of the line and gives him carte blanche 
to great extent is the most successful in holding trade Mutual 
confidence existing between them will succeed best. 7. ‘Think 
best to sell to arrive by all means, but at same time for a flour to 
be successful some must be kept here, lighterage free, the year 
round, to meet any sudden call for same from city or foreign trade. 
8. As to plans for facilitating delivery from mill to buyer, railroads 
should not be allowed to sidetrack flour over 24 hours at any one 
point. Neither should flour remain~6ver three days at terminus 
of any or lake port. Make this, or something like 
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it, a law of transportation. 9. A combination among flour 
n tect the trade 


me to pro can not be made unless 
a flour frust can be brought about to take in 7 
and small mills. 11. on present crop year are Lye ee 2. 
Increase or decrease in ble supply, coupled with e: demand 


our buyers than the action of 
Chicago wheat market. Supply and demand largely govern the 
trade and always will. 13. As to improvements which could be 
made by the united action of millers or flour men, I think ore 
tion and cooperage should be managed by the New York P uce 
exchange. Inspection should be Ic per bbl, half to be by th 
buyer; cooperage 4c per bbl. This could be done if all millers 
shipping here would unite in helping to carry it out. 14. In respect 
to uniform inspection for all markets, it would be of advantage to 
the miller if grading were made uniform at all leading markets. 
15. The railroads centering in New York should arrange to give 
shipper the benefit of 30 days free storage at dock or warehouse 
from which they now lighter flour. 


W. S. Blain, New York: 1. Receivers, or commission mer- 
chants, here do most in winter wheat low grades and state fam- 
ily flours; millers’ agents most in spring patents. City mills grind 
more winter than spring wheat. ‘the largest wholesale and re- 
tail grocers push springs. 2. Export grades are only salable in, or 
to be emptied into, sacks. No increase in sack trade for city and 
vicinity. Use of sacks increasing in the interior of the te 
cause the local mills have added improved machinery, making 
better flour and getting the trade. 3. No, do not think same 
prices could be obtained for 4 and 14 sacks by united action of 
millers. ‘Interior millers often put in a barrel or two in wood at 
sack price (interior trade). 4. As to a tendency toward longer 
time or cash, in cities jobbers and dealers will pay cash (sight 
draft) if it is an object. In the country, small mills sell “terms 
remit,” which may mean 30 days or when convenient. While 
grocers trust, it is easier to ask time on a barrel than four to eight 
sacks. 5. Do not notice much difference in high grade flours of 
millers using same wheat. ‘The large mills seem to match 
each other’s grades. 6. With regard to free sellers vs. 
conservative millers, as the bulk of trade buys under 
a letter, price decides the _ sale, other thin being 

ual. Conservative millers usually get left. 7. Think it the best 
plan to sell to arrive on high grades—the reverse on_low grades. 
8. As a means of facilitating delivery from mill to buyer would 
suggest shipping the day the order is received in through cars. 
Where transterring is necessary are the facilities adequate? 9. Do 
not think it would be practical to effect a protective combination 
among flour men so long as the financial standing of buyers and 
sellers is unlike. 11. Prospects on present crop year are fair, 
stocks moderate, consumption satisfactory. 12. With regard to 
the trade being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than 
by supply and demand on dull and steady markets, sales are re- 
p soot A natural advance in Chicago makes selling easier at old 
rates. Decline there deters purchases save at liberal concessions. 
13. As abuses to be reformed by united action of trade would sug- 
gest that millers stop consigning any uniform or known flo 
stop making irregular flour and increase sto: capacity at point 
of manufacture. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets is prema- 
ture until established brands cease to command a premium. 15. 
Export drafts are 60 days after sight Tr shipments ; documents 
attached “surrender on payment on yi ”? interest allowed for the 
unexpired time when documents are lifted. Would suggest that 
domestic drafts read 30 days from date; surrender on payment, 
etc. Would add as axioms for millers: Consigning is specula- 
tion—miller vs. dealer. Dealers buy when they can sell. Mill- 
ers shut down when demand ceases. Millers establish a bureau, 
list unsafe buyers, assess to cover losses. Unsound wheat, un- 
sound flour. Some millers cut to get trade, others to keep it. 


Cawing & Roberts, New Ycrk: 1. Both winter and spring flour 
have ly sale here. 2. Demand for sacked flouris increasing. 3. Do 
not think same price could be obtained for 4 and 4 sacks as bar- 
rels if millers took organized action. 4. As to the tendency of 
trade on purchases, our trade is almost invariably cash, although 
some time is —= to small dealers who are expected to pay more 
money than large dealers or exporters. 5. Do notice marked dif- 
ferences between the high qt flour of millers using the same 
wheat. Sometimes a decided difference in flour from same town 
or city. 6. In holding trade the miller who keeps his flour steadily 
on the market and meets the demand realizes the best prices in 
the long run. 7. In our opinion it is best to always sell when 
markets are strong, and the buyer wants the flour, either to arrive 
or from stocks. 8. With regard to plans for facilitating delivery 
from mill to buyer, our experience has been that flour generally 
comes through in good time. 9. Think it would not be practicable 
to effect a combination among flour men to pro the trade. 10. 
Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 11. Prospects on 

resent crop year are . _ 12. It is not true that the trade is 

ing governed by Chicago wheat quotations. Our flour market is 
governed by supply and demand. 13. We su; it as an improve- 
ment in the trade which could be made by united action of millers, 
that they should refuse to sell direct to the jaies trade. We 
believe it would be more to their interest at all times. 14. Uniform 
inspection for ali markets is not feasible or necessary. 


Miller & Huber, New York: 1. Spring wheat flour sells most 
readily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not increas- 
ing. 3. Do not think the same price could be obtained for 14 and 
¥4 sacks as barrels if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency 
of the trade on purchases is toward cash. 5. Do notice marked 
differences between the high grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat. Some is worth much more than others. 6. The free seller 
is more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. Think it the better plan to sell from stocks held east rather 
than to arrive. 8. As a plan to facilitate delivery from mill to 
buyer would suggest consigning to commission merchants east. 
9. It would not be practicable to effect a combination among flour 
men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been very satisfac- 
tory the past year. 11. Prospects on present crop year are good. 
12. No, it is not true that the trade is being governed more by Chi- 
cago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 13. the 
way of improvements in the trade which could be made by united 
action of millers, would advise millers to combine and fnaist on 
quick delivery by railroads. 14. Uniform ep agen for all mark- 
ets is not feasible or necessary. 15. It would be well for both mill- 
ers and merchants east, for millers to constantly keep stock of their 
flour in markets where it is sold, as buyers are sometimes com- 
pelled to change from one mill to another in consequence of the 
absence of such stocks. 


Neustadt & Co., New York: 1. Spring wheat flour sells most 
readily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not in- 
creasing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 44 and 
14 sacks as barrels if millers took 0 ized action. 4. Tendency 
of the trade on purchases is toward longer time. 5. Do notice 
marked differences between high iw fiour of millers using the 
same wheat in holdingtrade. 6. The free seller is moresuccessful 
than theconservative miller. 7. As to whether it is the better plan 
to sell to arrive or from stocks held east, in order to sell to arrive at 
full prices a stock must be carried at the east. 9. Yes, it would be 
practicable to effect a combination among flour men to protect 
the trade. 10. Our trade has been sati the year. 
11. Prospects on present crop year are very good. 12. No, trade is 
not —— governed by Chicago wheat quotations. It is bein 
governed by su ply and demand. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is feasible but not necessary. 


B. R. Pegram, Jr., New York: 1. Spring wheat flour has th 
most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is _ 
creasing for home trade pre for export, largely. 3. Do not 
think same price could be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks as barrels, 
if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency of the trade on pur- 
chases is toward longer time. 5. Do notice marked differences be- 
tween the high le flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. 
The free seller is more successful in holding trade than the con- 
servative miller. 7. As to whether it is better to sell to arrive, or 
from stocks held east, it is necessary to have a little stock at point 
of sale in large markets. 8. Can suggest no plan to facili de- 
livery from mill to buyer, unless by building more profitless rail- 

or increasing water transportation. 9. It would not be 
practicable to effect a combination among flour men to protect the 


for wheat, has more to do with fi 











trade. 10. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory tne pest ear, 
ee general depression. 11. Look for healthy trade 
for flour this year. 12. It isnot true that trade is being governed 
more by wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 
Chicago quotations would not make much difference if people 
wanted the flour to use right away. 13. As improvements in the 
trade which could be gk | united action of millers and flour 
men, would fuggest a growth of mutual confidence where both 
understand their business, and going upon the live and let live 
plan. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or 
necessary. 15. Where millers manufacture the right grades of 
flour, their product sells as fast as made, and Meg tg who has 
anything to do with the properly manufactured fiour is satisfied. 


Geo. W. Smith & Co., New York: 1. Spring wheat flour sells 
most readily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing very fast. 3. Do think same — could be obtained for 14 and 
44 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency 
of the trade on purchases is toward cash rather than longer time. 
5. Do not notice any marked difference between the high ie 
flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is decid- 
oar ce successful than the conservative miller in holding trade. 
7. nk it the better plan to sell to arrive or on way, rather than 
from stocks held east. 8. Can suggest no better pens than now 
exist to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer. 9. It would not be 

racticable to effect a combination among flour men to protect 

e trade. 10. Our trade has been fairly satisfactory the past year. 
11. 45 on present crop year are fair. 12. It is not true that 
the e is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand. 13. Such united action as could be 
secu: by millers and flour men for reforming abuses, or making 
improvements in the trade, would be like ropes of sand. 14. Uni- 
form inspection for all markets is not necessary. Uniform brands 
require no inspection. 15. No country in the world, except the 
United States east of the Rocky mountains, requires its flour in 
barrels, which is a piece of extravagance. The difference between 
the barrel and the sack puts the flour across the Atlantic ocean. 


Grandin T. Vought, Pittsford: 1. Winter wheat flour has most 
ready salein our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not in- 
creasing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 4 and 
144 sacks as barrels if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency 
of trade on F nme is toward longer time. 5. Do not notice any 
marked difference between the high grade flour of millers using 
the same wheat. Think flour sells more nearly on its merits than 
any time before. 6. During it four years the free selling miller 
has held his trade better, sold more and made more money 
than the conservative miller. 7. Think selling to arrive incom- 
nearer d the best plan. The cost of holding stocks east is exorbi- 

nt and more than eats up all benefits in so doing. 8. Best plan 
at present to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer would be for 
railroal company to ish cars when wanted. 9. Believe it 
would be practicable to effect a combination among flour men to 
protect the trade, but you will first have to teach about half the 
millers something about conservativeness. 10. Our trade for the 
past year has been moderately satisfactory. 11. Prospects on pres- 
ent crop year are good. 12. Yes, it is true,in a great measure, 
that trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations 
than by supply and demand. When Chicago weakens a cent or 
two, buyers want flour 25c less, but an advance in Chicago seems 
to have but little effect. 13. As to abuses that could be reformed 
by united action, with a close combination of millers very many 
could be done away with; but a combination such as would be 
able to effect this would be in the nature of a trust, and trusts of 
all kinds seem to be odious now. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is not feasible or n . 15. Were I to make any ex- 
tended remarks I could not do better in expressing my views than 
to copy word for word the article that appeared in the Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER under the head of “Too Many Mills,” in your 
issue of June 3, 1887. 


O. Boutwell & Son, Troy: 1. Spring flour has the most ready 
sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increasing. 3. 
Hardly think the same price could be obtained for 4 and 14 sacks 
as barrels. The 10@15c difference helps sell it. 4. Tendency of 
the trade on purchases is toward longer time, if they can get it. 5. 
Do notice considerable difference between the high grade flour of 
millers using the same wheat, which we suppose is the difference 
in milling. 6. Give it up, whether the free seller or conservative 
miller is more successful in holding trade. There is considerable 
to say on both sides. 7. As to the better plan in selling, to sell to 
arrive requires much less capital, but at times it is necessary to buy 
heavier in order to profit by the rise; then of course would have 
to sell from stock spot. 8. Have not given the matter of facili- 
tating delivery from the mill to the buyer sufficient thought to ven- 
ture an opinion. 9. Think it would be practicable to effect a com- 
bination among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has 
been fairiy satisfactory the past year. 11. Prospects on present 
crop year are good. 12. Suppose it is true that the trade is bein 
verned more by Chi wheat quotations than by supply and 
jemand, and at certain times more than others. 
spection for all markets would be a good plan. 


D. H. Flack & Son, Troy: 1. Spring flour has by far the most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not 
increasing. Am selling less in sacks than heretofore. 3. Think 

rhaps the same price could be obtained for 1% and 14 sacks as 

rrels, if millers took organized action, but the sales in sacks 
would be limited. Storekeepers would sack flour and sell the 
empty barrel for 15c. 4. Notice little change in tendency of trade 
on purchases. When times are good an te ed employed, 
trade pay fairly well. If any change it is toward longer time. 5. 
As to there being marked differences between the high grade flour 
of millers using the same wheat, of course we cannot know what 
wheat the different millers use, but we claim Washburn, Crosby & 
Co. make the best patent flour put on the market. 6. The free 
seller is more successful in holding trade than the conservative 
miller every time. We want no business with the “conservative” 
miller. 7. Thin k it better to sell from stocks held east than to 
arrive. Every Minnesota miller having a large trade east should 
keep a large stock of flour at Buffalo or some other point. 8. 
Would su; as a plan to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer 
that the miller should take some little interest to see that the flour 
is not held at Duluth, Milwaukee or Chicago for one to four weeks, 
waiting for transportation. The delay en route isa great evil. 9. 
Think it not practicable to effect a combination among flour men 
to —— the trade. Let every concern paddle its own canoe. 
10. If by trade you mean profits, then we say no, trade has not 
been satisfactory the year. 11. for present cro 
ear are that sales will be good and profits light; millers make all 
he money. 12. Yes, wheat quotations in Chicago and New York 
govern sales to some extent—that is, the trade buy ahead of their 
wants if they see that wheat is advancing; or in other words, 
speculate. 13. In the Fn Ay abuses that could be reformed, think 
millers should not sell the store trade, that is, small dealers 
that buy in 10 and 20 barrel lots and sell it out by the barrel. The 
rs should be protected. We refuse to buy flour of any miller 
that sells to our trade and if all dealers would enforce the same 
rule there would be less of itdone. Flour men by united action 
could co part or all of this abuse. 14. As to uniform ins 
tion for all markets, want no inspection here. Let the millers 
inspect their flour before shipping and see they ship the qualit 
bought. 15. We have suff severely this year by millers send- 
ing out very poor flour—far inferior to the quality we bought—and 
if there is any such thing as an expert miller it should have been 
discovered before shipping. In one case we had a car of low _ 
flour sent us for the best. Such so-called accidents should not 
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14. Uniform in- 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


W. R. Kenan, Wilmington: 1. Winter wheat flour has the most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked fiour is increas- 
ing. 3. Do not think same price could be obtained for 4 and 4 
sacks as barrels if millers took o: ized action. 4. As to tendency 
of trade on purchases, first-class buyers prefer paying cash, while 
those who have limited capital ask for time. 5. not noticeany 
marked difference between the high y Coy flour of millers using 


the same wheat. 6. In the matter o ie free seller or the con- 
servative miller being more successful in holding trade. the one 
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who uses wheat and manufactures uniform flours holds the 
trade. 7. ink it the better plan to sell to arrive, provided mills 
would ship promptly, and mang an 4 means within a day or so after 
receipt of order, and not three weeks. 8. Would su asa plan 
to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer, that millers decline orders 
when over sold. 9. It might be p cable to effect a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade, but I think it bad policy. 
10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 11. As to pros- 
on present crop year, wheat in North Carolina is good, and I 
ear sales of flour from other states will be diminished. 12. Think 
it true that the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat 
y seeeey ee than 5 pe ly and demand. 13. Can not su; it any 
abuses that could reformed, or any improvements in the trade 
which could be made by united action of millers or flour men. 14. 
Uniform inspection for all markets would prevent a great deal of 
cutting in prices. 14. The tendency of the trade here is to deal di- 
rect with millers, thinking they will save the brokerage, while a 
number of millers wish to deal direct with the buyers, because oe 
orc want to save brokerage. I am curious to know how bo 
save. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beattie & Hay, Philadelphia: 1. Spring wheat flour has most 
ready sale in our market. 2. No, demand for sacked flour is posi- 
tively not increasing in this city. Perhaps, don’t know for sure, it 
may be increasing in interior points. 3. Do not think same price 
could be obtained for 14 and 44 sacks as barrels, if millers took or- 
ganized action. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases is to take 
all the time they can get. 5. Do not notice marked differences be- 
tween the high grade flour of millers using the same wheat; some, 
of course, but not much; say 10 to 15c per bbl, at most. 6. Th 
free seller is always more successful in pew | trade than the con- 
servative miller. 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year. 
11. Prospects on present crop year are good. 12. Chicago wheat 

a do not govern prices here; they move by supply and 
emand. 


Brecht & Hughes, Philadelphia: 1. With us winter and sprin; 
wheat flour are in about equal demand. 2. mand for sack 
flour is not increasing. 3. Do not think same price could be ob- 
tained for 4 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized _ac- 
tion. 4. Tendency of trade on purchases is toward longer time 
rather than cash. Do notice marked differences between the 
high grade fiour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller 
is more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 
7. Think it the better plan to sell from stocks held east. 8. Asa 
plan to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer, would suggest that 
— form a committee and wait on the railroad officials, show- 
ing hem how long the goods are on the road. We have had con- 
siderable trouble of late on account of delay in freights. 9. Yes, 
it would be practicable to effect a combination among flour men to 
protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past 
year. 11. Prospects on present crop year are fair. 12. Yes, it is 
true that the trade is being fp nodcone more by Chicago wheat 
yn ganar than by supply and demand. 14. Uniform inspection 
or all markets is feasible and necessary. 


Linnard & Gibbs, Philadelphia: 1. In our trade, spring wheat 
flour has the most ready sale in ourmarket. 2. Demand for sacked 
flour is not increasing. 3. As to the same price being obtained for 
V4 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action, owing 
to packing the 4 sacks in jute, for lake and rail, the cost is the 
same. 4. Tendency of trade on purchases is toward longer time. 
5. Do notice quite a difference at times between the high grade 
flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more 
successful in holding trade than theconservative miller. 7. Think 
it the better plan to sell from stocks held east than to arrive. 8. 
Can not suggest any plan to facilitate delivery trom the mill to the 
buyer. 9. It would be practicable to effect a combination among 
flour men to protect the trade, if the flour men would hold to 
the agreements, but our experience has proved that they (the job- 
bers) will not do so. 10. Our trade has been only moderately 
satisfactory the past year. 11. Prospects on present crop year are 
for fair trade. 12. We think it is true that the trade is being gov- 
erned more by Chicago wheat quotations than sf supply and 
demand. 13. Could suggest many abuses that could be reformed 
and improvements in the trade which could be made by the 
united action of millers or flour men, but owing to reasons before 
referred to (that continued union could not be secured) we refrain 
from so doing. 15. Uniform inspection for all markets is feasible 
and necessary. 


John Ee op & Bro., Philadelphia: 1. Spring wheat flour has 
most ready sale in our market at present. 2. Don’t think the de- 
mand for sacked flour is increasing. 3. Do believe same price 
could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took or- 
nized action. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward 
onger time. 5. Do not notice much difference between the high 
le flour of millers using the same wheat in case of spring 
wheat; there is some difference in winters, but that might be at- 
tributed to the soil and location. 6. The free seller is more suc- 
cessful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. In our 
market buyers prefer to buy from stock on spot rather than to 
arrive. 9. Believe it would racticable to effect a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been 
satisfactory for the past year. 11. Think the —— on present 
crop year for steady trade. 12. Itis not now true that the 
trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quotations than 
by supply and demand, but they have n an important factor 
in that respect. 14. Think uniform inspection for all markets 
would be a good thing. 


Edward A. Smith, Philadelphia: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is not 
increasing. 38. Do not think the same price could be obtained for 
= 4 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. 

mdency of the trade on purchases, is toward longer time rather 
than caah. 5. Do notice a very great difference between the high 
grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. Free seller is 
more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. 
Think it the better plan to sell from stocks held east rather than 
to arrive. 9. As to the practicability of effecting a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade, there is no such thing as pro- 
on in the trade. 10. Our trade has been very aoere me 
past year. 11. on present crop year are - 12. With 
respect to the trade being governed mainly by Chicago wheat 
quotations, supply and demand govern our market. 14. Uniform 
inspection for all markets is a necessary measure, but utterly 
impossible to obtain on this market. 


Market Street wiring Co. Philadelphia: 1. Find spring flour 
has most ready sale for bakers’ use in our market; for families 
winter. 2. Demand for sacked flour is only increasing for 1% and 
1-16 packages and for export. 3. Do think same price could be ob- 
tained for 44 and 44 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized ac- 
tion. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases for city trade is 
toward longer time, and concerted action should be taken against 
it, in view of the fact that in is more nearly cash than ever be- 
fore. 5. Unquestionably do notice marked differences between the 
high le flour of millers using the same wheat. Quality varies 
according to the skill of the miller and his machinery. 6. As to 
the free seller or the conservative miller being more successful if 
holding trade, you must meet views of purchaser and accommodate 
ourself to his requirements. 7. When a mill can reach its cus- 
mers with reasonable promptness, sales to arrive are preferable 
otherwise small ks to draw from are desirable. 8. With regard 
to plans for facilitating delivery from the mill to the buyer, it 
might be practicable to secure some ; ntee from transportation 
companies to effect deliveries within a reasonable time. As it is 
now, there is none, and mills at a distance suffer, as buyers take it 
into account in their pure! 9. Think it would be practicable 
to effect a combination among flour men to protect the trade. The 
large mills could dictate terms if they were a unit and took no 
tion not justified by the condition of the trade. 10. Our trade 
been reasonably satisfactory the ear, but profits are not 
what they should be when requi eep pace with mill im- 
rovements. 11. Think ss os on this crop if not inter- 
ored with by wild speculation, as the past two or three years. 
12. We think legitimate influences have more sway in governing 
flour prices now than for along time. 13. In the matter of abuses 
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that could be reformed, or an. 
could be made by the uni 


improvements in the trade which 
action of millers or flour men, the 
question of overproduction should receive more attention. When 


markets get in a glutted condition all are interested in having 
them relieved. This could be done by concerted action—not 
through any pool—but through an understanding to restrict pro- 
duction, as in the iron and coal trade. 14. With reference to uni- 
form inspection, would say established grades are a necessity in 
the seaboard markets, and yet they influence purchases but 
slightly. The main object of inspection is to secure uniformity and 
detect unsoundness. 15. It would seem to me that considering the 
importance of the interests involved, the question of fogey | a 
reasonable margin on flour is the most important. It may be that 
the law of the survival of the fittest is the best for all concerned, 
and I am not prepared to say absolutely that I should favor a system 
that would deviate from that; but I Uo think it is a oe 
worthy of thought and intelligent discussion. It is painful to think 
of wasted margins and capital lost in the milling business. 


Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia: 1. Spring flour has most 
sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour increasin, 
for the 4 size; larger size not. 3. As to whether same price could 
be obtained for 44 and 14 sacks as barrels if millers took organized 
action, the 4 sacks should be 10c less than wood. 4. Tendency of 
trade on purchases is toward longer time from smaller trade; 
shorter time from large buyers. 5. Do notice marked differences 
between the high grade flour of millers using the same wheat. 
We think an expert can tell the difference between any mill’s 
flours; each have peculiarities. 6. The free seller is more success- 
ful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Believe it 
the better plan to sell from stocks held east rather than to arrive. 
8. As to facilitating delivery from the mill to the buyer don’t see 
what more is wanted. 9. Would not be practicable to effect a 
combination among flour men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade 
has been satisfactory for the ~ year. 11. Prospects on present 
crop year are good. 12. Think it not true that the trade is bein 
— more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply an 
emand. 14. Uniform inspection for all markets is not feasible or 
necessary. 


W.E. Webster, Philadelphia: 1. Winter wheat flour has the 
most ready salein our market. 2. The demand for sacked flour is 
on the whole increasing. 3. Do not think same price could be ob- 
tained for 4 and 14 sacks as barrels if millers took organized ac- 
tion. 4. The tendency of the trade on purchases is to longer time 
on account of the slowness of the retail trade to pay their bills. 
5. There is no marked difference between the high grade flour of 
millers using the same wheat. 7. Think it better to sell to arrive 
than from stocks held east. 8. Can suggest no plan to facilitate 
delivery from the mill to buyer. 10. Our trade has been satisfac- 
tory the past year. 12. It is not true that the trade is being gov- 
erned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and de- 
mand. 13, As to abuses in the trade requiring remedy, the lon 
time payment or 30 days is becoming more and more adopted and 
is mainly introduced by new mills trying to make it an induce- 
ment for the buyer to purchase, and it has to be met by the other 
and better known millers in order for them to hold their custom- 
ers. United action would remedy it, I think. 14. Uniform in- 
spection for all markets is simply a feasible measure. 


W. H. Sturgeon, Jr., Pittsburg: 1. Winter wheat flour has at 

resent the most ready sale in our market, but think spring is tak- 
ing the lead. 2. The demand for sacked flour is increasing. 3. 
Hardly think same price could be obtained for 4% and 14 sacks as 
barrels, if millers took organized action. They do not cost as 
much, and sooner than do it the trade would buy the naked flour 
and furnish their own sacks. Sacks cannot be sold again. 4. Ten- 
rrcon | of trade on purchases is to buy at “rock bottom” and pay 
“‘cash.” 5. Have noticed a difference in flours of mills who say 
they use the same wheat. Some are very white and others with a 
creamy color. The latter generally make a stronger dough. 6. 
So long as the flour gives good satisfaction the free seller holds 
trade every time, over the conservative miller. 7. All flour is sold 
to arrive in this market, and therefore can’t say anything in regard 
to “stocks held east.”’ 8. In the matter of facilitating delivery 
from mill to buyer, we use the wire freely and order flour shipped 
promptly. 9. It would not be practicable to effect a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade, in this town. All other lines 
of trade have them, and it would be a great benefit to the flour 
trade if it could do the same, but it failed here. 10. Yes, our trade 
has been very satisfactory the past year. 11. Can’t say what the 
prospects are on present crop year. 12. As to the trade being gov- 
erned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and 
demand, the trade here is governed largely by quotations from 
Chicago, aiso by visible increase and decrease. 14. Think uni- 
form inspection for all markets would be a very good thing. 


A. M. Garber, Salunga: 1. Spring wheat flour has most ready 
sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increasing. 3. 
Do think the same price could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks 
as barrels if millers took organized action. 4. Tendency of the 
trade on purchases is to buying on time, and this part of the 
country is abused with the credit system. 5. Certainly do notice 
marked differences between the high grade flour of millers using 
the same wheat. 7. Believe it the better plan to sell to arrive rather 
than from stocks held east. 8. Cannot suggest any plan to facil- 
itate delivery from mill to buyer. 9. Certainly would be practi- 
cable to effect a combination among flour men to protect the 
trade, 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past year on spring 
wheat flour. 11. As to prospect on present crop year, the 
wheat crop has been poor here. 12. With regard to whether 
the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat quota- 
tions than by supply and demand, think Chicago has done a 

eat injury to the east in the speculative call board, which should 
§ done away with. 13. In the matter of improvements in the 
trade which could be made by united action of millers or flour 
men, if they would join together and make prices and stand by 
them, and then make arrangements for the jobber to stand by the 
same, they would secure great improvement, as there is entirely 
too much cutting in flour. 14. With regard to uniform inspection 
for all markets, I believe the inspections are not as carefully car- 
ried out as they should be. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Daniel Cornell & Co., Providence: 1. Spring wheat flour has 
most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is in- 
creasing. 3. Do not think the same price could be obtained for 1% 
and % sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. 
Tendency of trade on purchases is toward cash. 5. Do notice 
marked differences between the high grade flour of millers using 
same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful in holding trade 
than the conservative miller. 7. Think it is the better plan to sell 
to arrive rather than from stocks held east. 8. Can not suggest 
any plan to facilitate delivery from the mill tothe buyer. 9. It 
would not be practicable to effect a combination among flour men 
to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been satisfactory the past 
year. 11. Don’t know what the prospects are on present crop 

ear. 12. It isnot true here that the trade is being governed more 

Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 14. 
Uniform nspection is not a feasible or necessary measure here. 


John F. Lennon, Providence: 1. Spring wheat flour has the 
most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is 
increasing. 3. Do not think the same price could be obtained for 
¥% and 44 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized action. 4. Ten- 
dency of the trade on purchasesis toward longer time rather than 
cash. 5. Donotice marked differences between the high grade 
flour of millers using the same wheat. 6. The free seller is more 
successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. As to 
whether it is better to sell to arrive or from stocks held east, 
depends on the market. I find that a combination of both works 
decidedly better than a strict adherence toeither. 8. Can not sug- 

any plan to facilitate delivery from the mill to the buyer. 9. 

Jan not see how any combination among flour men to protect the 
trade would be successful. 10. Our trade the past year has largely 
increased. 11. As to profpectr on present crop year, stocks are 
light and outlook pot 12. In re, ard to the trade being governed 
more by Chicago wheat quotations than by ~ ay demand. 
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times than it ought to be. 13. No, can not su: t any abuses that 
could be reformed, or any improvements in the trade which 
could be made by united action of millersor flour men. Every tub 
must stand on its own bottom. 14. Uniform inspection for all 
markets is not feasible or necessary. 


A. B. McCrillis, Knight & Co., Providence: 1. For familie 
spring flour has the most ready sale in our market. 2. Deman 
for sacked flour is increasing somewhat. 3. Do not think the 
same price could be obtained for 14 and 4 sacks as barrels if mill- 
ers took organized action. Flour must be manufactured and 
marketed at the lowest possible price and every penny saved must 
be given to the consumer. 4. As tothe tendency of the trade on 
purchases, competition forces longer time. 5. Do notice marked 
differences between high grade flour of millers using the same 
wheat. 6. The free seller is of course more successful in_hold- 
ing trade than the conservative miller. 7. Believe it the better 

lan to sell to arrive rather than from stocks held east. 8. 

ould suggest as plans to facilitate delivery from mill to 
buyer: First, strict attention to legitimate business; second, 
abstinence from ges ge third, enforcement of transporta- 
tion company’s rules as to delivery on arrival. 9. It would not 
be practicable to effect a combination among flour men to pro- 
tect the trade. 10. Trade has been satisfactory to us the past 
year. 11. Prospects on present crop year are for good busi- 
ness with very small profit. 12. It is true that millers’ prices 
are being governed more_by Chicago wheat quotations than 
by supply and demand. Buyers’ opinions are less affected. 18. 
By way of effecting improvements in the trade by united action, 
would suggest that millers should dispense with traveling sales- 
men whose commissions, without any risk of capital or reputa- 
tion, are more than the flour men’s profit; keep manufactures to 
a uniform standard; sell as low as possible and divide the legiti- 
mate profit between the millérs and distributors. 14. No, uniform 
inspection for all markets is not feasible or necessary. Miller’s 
name and dealer’s reputation are the best guarantees—the only 
guarantees the consumer really cares for. 


VERMONT. 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro: 1. Spring flours for families and 
winter for cracker bakers find most ready sale here. 2. Demand 
for sacked flour is not increasing. 3. Do not think same price 
could be obtained for 14 and 14 sacks as barrels, if millers took or- 

anized action. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward 
longer time, on account of so much time in transit. It takes from 
20 to 30 days, and often 40 days, for flour to come from_Minneapo- 
lis. 5. Do notice marked differences between the high grade 
flours of millers using same wheat. Much depends upon percent- 
age of patent taken out. 6. The free seller bolds the trade and is 
more successful than the conservative miller. 7. Whether it is 
better to sell to arrive or from stocks held east depends somewhat 
on facilities for storing, local freights, etc. Prompt deliveries, 
either from store or from lots near by in transit sometimes secure 
trade at better prices. It is largely matter of opinion. 8. Could not 
make any suggestion for facilitating delivery from mill to buyer 
that would be practical, as too much depends upon transportation 
companies. 9. It would not be practicable to effect a combination 
among flour men to protect the trade. Would take too much capi- 
tal. Would need to be a very strong combination. 10. Trade has 
been fairly satisfactory the past year. 11. Prospects on present 
crop year are average. 12. Think the trade is being governed more 
by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and demand. 13. As 
to abuses that could be reformed by united action of millers or 
flour men, there is one great evil attending the flour trade, which 
isthe matter of selling on time. It should be cash; but many 
mills are so anxious for trade that they give time as an induce- 
ment. 14. Do not think uniform inspection for all markets neces- 
sary. 15. There are too many mills, too much wheat, to make the 
flour business profitable either to the miller or to the seller. 


Van Sicklen & Spaulding, Burlington: 1. Winter wheat flour 
sells most readily in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is 
decidedly not increasing. 3. Do not believe the same price could 
be obtained for 14 and '4 sacks as barrels, if millers took organized 
action. 4. Tendency of the trade on purchases is toward longer 
time. 5. Do not notice any marked difference between the 
high grade flours of millers using the same wheat. The best 
known brands have the preference, although flour may be no bet- 
ter. 6. Free seller is more successful in holding trade than the 
conservative miller. 7. Think it the better cong to sell to arrive, 
rather than from stocks held east. 8. Asa plan to facilitate deliv- 
ery from mill to buyer, would suggest ye by route making 
best time and always give these lines the freight, at equal price. 
9. Yes, it would be practicable to effect a combination among flour 
men to protect the trade. 10. Our trade has been very satisfactory 
the past year. 11. As to prospects on presentcrop year, it is gener- 
ally a good year for jobbers when prices are low andsteady. 13. By 
way of an abuse that could be reformed by united action of millers, 
would suggest that they make a difference of 20c per bbl on price 
between retailers and strictly jobbers. 15. The millers, in their 
anxiety to sell, quote prices too freely to the retail trade. This 
tends to cut down the jobber’s profit, even though the millers do 
not effect a sale. 


VIRGINIA. 


Smith, Perkins & Co., Petersburg: 1. Winter wheat flour has 
the most ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is 
increasing inthis market. 3. No demand for 14 sacks here, but 
for 44 and 1-16, do believe the same price could be obtained as 
for barrels. 4. Regarding the tendency of the trade as toward 
time or cash, our buyers seem better satisfied to buy on 30 days 
acceptance. 5. Do notice marked differences between high grade 
flours of millers using same wheat. 6. With us the free seller is 
more successful in holding trade than the conservative miller. 10. 
Our trade has been very satisfactory the past year. 12. Believe it 
is true that the trade is being governed more by Chicago wheat 
quotations than by supply and demand. 


Cc. S. Gates & Co’, Richmond: 1. Winter wheat flour has most 
ready sale in our market. 2. Demand for sacked flour is increas- 
ing. 3. Think same price could be obtained for 4, but not for 14 
sacks as barrels if millers took organized action. 4. As to tenden- 
cy of the trade on purchases, a few want 30 days, but majority 
don’t object to paying cash if anything can be saved by it. But 
none will pay or accept drafts before flour arrives here. 5. Do 
sometimes notice marked difference between the high grade flour 
of millers using same wheat. 6. The free seller is more successful 
in holding trade than the conservative miller. 7. Think the best 

lan is to sell to arrive, but business is increased considerably by 
having some stock convenient for immediate delivery in case of 
purchasers’ sales being heavier than expected. 8. Would suggest 
as a plan to facilitate delivery from the mill to the buyer to ship 
only in cars, when possible, that will go through without transfer. 
9. Believe it hardly practicable to effect a combination among 
flour men to protect the trade. Local mills would perhaps get 
more of the trade than at present, especially if the jobbers had 
reason to believe the combination was intended to advance price 
of flours. 10. Our trade has been partly satisfactory the past year. 
11. Prospects on present crop year are that a good local crop may 
reduce the usual amount of purchases from other states. 12. It is 
true that Chicago wheat quotations govern the buying of our 
jobbers for anything beyond immediate wants. 13. Would sug- 
gest in the way of an abuse that could be reformed by united ac- 
tion, let the millers keep the standard of their flour up 
when their profits get small as well as when profits are 

. 14. We think uniform inspection for all markets would 
rove beneficial to the trade, but don’t know that it is necessary or 
easible. 15, The demand for 1-16 cotton sack flour has grown ver 
large here. We have sold as much as ten car loads of 1-16 sac 
flour of one grade to one concern here at a single sale. When 
mills refuse to pack the 1-16 sacks—which a great many do—they 
cannot do much business here. 


Preston & Craig, Richmond: 1. Winter flour has the most ready 
sale in our market. 2. Sacked flour sells best here, considerable 
being sold in 1-16 packages. 3. Think same price could be obtained 
for 14 and 14 sacks as barrels by millers taking organ 2d action, if 
all would hold firm, but small mills do the cutting. 4. Tendency 
of trade on purchases is toward cash on arrival of flour. but some 
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mills are getting to 30 days. 5. Do notice marked differences be- 
tween the high grade flour of millers using the same wheat, in 
high dressed especially, and that is what our market is in want of. 
6. As to comparative success of free sellers and conservative mill- 
ers, free sellers are the millers who hold their trade. 7. Think it 
the better plan tosell to arrive, except patents and very low les. 
For these you can fret better prices on spot. 8. The plan we 
have found to facilitate delivery from mill to buyer is to stick to 
the jobbers. They will not buy from mill direct at a less figure, as 
broker is always on spot with all grades. 9. It would be practica- 
ble to effect a combination among flour men to protect the trade if 
itcan be maintained. 10. We have had an excellent year. 11. 
Prospects on present crop year in Virginia and section are for a 
fair crop. 12. It is positively the fact that the trade is being gov- 
erned more by Chicago wheat quotations than by supply and de- 
mand. 13. Would suggest as an improvement in the trade which 
could be made by united action of millers or flour men, that by 
combining they teach some of the millers the actual cost of flour to 
the miller. We find as high as 90c per bbl with some mills, same 
rate of freight. We don’t understand this, unless they don’t know 
the actual cost. 14. Think uniform inspection for all markets 
necessary, but don’t like it compulsory. 15. Would say as to 1-16, 
we find a combination on this score, but none hold to it. If there is 
a combination, why don’t the NorTHWESTERN MILLER wake 
them up, assome of our mills hold firm and others gladly jump in— 
and save time in the association ? 


FOREIGN. 3 


Perhaps no other of the four sets of questions 
sent out has brought in matter of greater value than 
those to the foreign flour handlers. The replies 
have been very full and comprehensive, and of a 
kind which come straight home to the exporting 
miller, and indirectly, but none the less effectively, 
to every miller in the country. No greater interest 
arises for consideration in the milling trade today 
than the interest of the exporting mills. And no 
evils so imperatively demand prompt remedy as 
those which oppress and retard this branch of the 
business. The shortest-sighted miller can see, even 
if he never expects to export a barrel of flour in his 
life, or to ship a pound of flour outside his own 
county, that the more flour the exporting miller 
ean ship profitably, the better he himself is off. The 
large merchant miller has got his flour tosell. If 
he can sell it abroad he is not obliged to crowd 
smaller manufacturers to the wall by competing 
with them at home. So much being clear, it be- 
comes a matter of the utmost stringent necessity 
that the exporting trade be subjected to no needless 
hindrances. That it is so subjected the matter be- 
low most clearly demonstrates. The specific evils 
are pointed out and their remedy asked. It is 
plainly the duty of American millers to see that the 
very large proportion of these evils arising either 
on this side of the water or in transit, are removed. 
And in no way can this be more satisfactorily ac- 
complished than through the efforts of the National 
association. This organization, one of conceded 
power and influence, but which, having served a 
most useful purpose in the times of patent litiga- 
tion, is now for the most part sleeping upon its 
arms, has before it a large and weighty oppor- 
tunity. The matter of rapid and certain shipment 
alone is one involving greater interests than did the 
patent litigation at any time, great as were the 
issues then involved. We look to the association 
for a fresh lease of its short, sharp and decisive 
work, exercised in new fields and for the good of 
every miller in the country. The time is wholly 
ripe for these issues to be taken up, and delay or 
indecision can result in nothing but loss and dam- 
age to American millers. The questions submitted 
were : 

1. Which American flour does your trade most 
demand, winter or spring wheat? 

2. Does the demand for American flour increase 
as rapidly as it might under more active cultivation 
by the Americans? 

3. What is your idea of the future of American 
flour in your country? Do you consider the de- 
mand for it permanent under ordinary circum- 
stances? Do you think such demand will increase 
from year to year, barring unforeseen accidents? 

4. What in your opinion is necessary for the 
American miller to do in order to retain and extend 
his trade in your country ? 

5. Can you suggest any abuses in the present 
method of exporting flour which could be corrected 
by the concerted action of American millers? 

6. Have you any criticism to make of the present 
methods used by the American miller in the hand- 
ling of his export business? 

7. As to sacks; do you have much complaint of 
the manner in which American flour is packed for 
export?” 

8. Do you know of a case where American flour 


‘was found to be adulterated ? 


9. Is there much complaint of this character? 
20 


10. Do you find it a frequent occurrence that 
American flour when it reaches you falls below 
quality claimed for it by the shipper? 

11. Where in your opinion, in the majority of 
cases of damage to flour, should the blame be 
placed, with the miller, the railroads or the steam- 
ships ? 

12. Can you suggest any remedy for this? 

13. Do you believe that if the American exporters 
of flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see 
that flour was properly loaded on shipboard it 
would be of benefit to the trade? 

14. Do you think the movement spoken of in- 
Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour 
will amount to anything ? 

15. Is there any prejudice against American flour 
in your locality? If so, what is it? 

16. Has your trade in American flour been satis- 
factory the past year? 

17. What are the prospects for the future? 

18. Favor us with any remarks you may care to 
make on this subject not covered by the above ques- 


tions. 
BELGIUM. 


Auguste Cassiers, Antwerp: 1. In American flours our trade 
most demands winter wheat goods. 2. No, the demand for Amer- 
ican flour does not increase as rapidly as it might under more 
active cultivation by the Americans. 3.:The importation of Amer- 
ican flour will necessarily diminish here, owing to strong produc- 
tion in Belgium. 4. In order to retain his trade here the American 
miller should always “tay | $ corresponding to sample 
and of uniform quality. 5. In the matter of abuses in the 
exporting trade would say that the standard of the St. Louis flours 
diminishes in quality yearly. The fancy flours of present years 
are not equal to the family grades of former ones. This discour- 
ages buyers and disposes them to leave off trade with America. 
8. With respect to sacks in which American flour is shi » we 
often get it in those of lightquality. It needs heavy. closely woven 
sacks. 8. Do not know of a case where American flour was found 
to be adulterated. 10. Do find it a very frequent occurrence that 
American flour when it reaches us falls below quality claimed for 
it by shipper. This is a great drawback tothe trade. 18. We wish 
to speak of those American millers who refuse to pay the just dif- 
ference, as decided by arbitrators, between the flour delivered and 
the sample sent. It is desirable that such dishonest millers should 
become known to buyers. 


Ditmar & Weisser, Antwerp: 1. In American flours our trade 
most demands winter wheat Ss. 2. Demand for American 
flours does not increase as rapidly as it might under more active 
cultivation by the Americans. 3. e demand for American flour 
in our country will be permanent; whether it will increase 
depends on how the Americans will meet the growing competition 
in flour from the Black Sea and the Danube. 4. It is necessary for 
the American miller, in order to retain and extend his trade in 
our country, to be careful in selecting wheat, keep up the quality 
of adopted brands, ship regular and uniform parcels only and im- 
prove the bolting, on which point American flour is often lacking. 
6. As to present methods used by the American miller in handling 
his export business, the present habit of constantiy changing quality 
of brands and shipping parcels of flour of different quality spoils the 
American flour trade. 7. Strong bleached jute or cotton are 
satisfactory export packages for American flour. 8. Do not know 
of a single case where American flour was found to be adulterated ; 
but still the prejudice exists. 10. Do frequently find that Amer- 
ican flour when it reaches us falls below quality claimed for it by 
the shipper. 14. Do not think the movement spoken of in Great, 
Britain to —— a duty on American flour will amount to any- 
thing. 15. Inland buyers in our territory are eee against. 
American flour, which they believe to be adulterated. 16. Our 
trade in American flour has been satisfactory the past year, espec- 
ially in the first half. 18. We expect a good trade in the future. 


ENGLAND. 


Borrowman, Phillips & Co., London: 1. In American flours 
our trade most demands strong spring wheat flours. 2. As to the de- 
mand for American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under 
more 2ctive cultivation by the Americans, we do not think there 
is any want of activity in cultivating the trade. The demand is 
a and will increase if American flour can compete in 

rice with our home production. 3. The demand for American 

our will be permanent so long as the flour can be laid down to 
compete with our millers. We think well of the future for Amer- 
ican flour and expect to see the demand increase from year to 

ear, gas | unforeseen accidents. 4. In order to retain and ex- 
oor | his trade in our country the American miller should keep the 
quality of the various brands even and regular. 5. In the matter 
of abuses in the present method of exporting flour, to be corrected 
by the concerted action of American millers, the present system 
of shipping by a bill of lading might be very much improved. 
Arrangements should be made for prompt shipment from the sea- 
board. As the business is done at present, it is quite impossible to 
tell when flour may arrive here. metimes it comes in a month 
and sometimes it takes three months. Great delays occur occa- 
sionally between the despatch from mills and shipments from sea- 
board. 6. In the way of criticism of present methods used by the 
American miller in handling of export business would say, the 
miller should insist upon the railway company sending each par- 
cel of flour straight through and ship at once by steamer, and if a 
parcel is partly shipped by one steamer and partly by another, 
it should be at once notified to consignees or millers and names 
of steamers advised. 7. ve no complaint of the manner in 
which American flour is packed for export. Jute bags are best. 
8. Do not know of a case where American flour was tound to be 
adulterated. 9. There is no complaint of this character. 10. Oc- 
a find that American flour, when it reaches us, falls below 
quality claimed for it by the shipper, but not frequently. 11. As 
to the blame in majority of cases of damage to flour, we have ob- 
served of late that some arrivals have borne marks of damage ap- 

arently caused by exposure either on the railroads or sheds; cer- 
Caaly not sea damaged. The miller we do not think is to blame, 
but probably the railway. 12. Asa remedy for this would suggest 
that flour should be examined as to the bags being free from dam- 
age before going on board the ocean steamer and any country 
damage notified on billof lading. 13. Do believe that if American 
exporters of flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see that 
flour was properly loaded on shipboard it would be of immense 
benefit to the trade. 14. Do not think the movement spoken of in 
Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour will amount to 
anything—at least not at present. There is, however, a growing 
desire to return to protection. 15. There is no prejudice against 
American flour in our locality. 16. Our trade in American flour 
has be2n satisfactory the past year. 17. Prospects for the future 
are good. 10. The most important thing for millers to do is to im- 
prove the transit. The time flour remains in the hands of the 
railroads at times is simply monstrous. Another grievance is 
that c.i.f. buyers complain that when a parcel of flour arrives 
with a few bags short there isimmense difficulty in getting a settle- 
ment. The steamer people say, “‘we have delivered all we got 
from the railway ” and receivers must make their claim at ship- 
ping port. This annoys buyers. Then, often, the odd bags turn 

































































































































































inasu ent steamer and buyers have to send miles down 

e river for five or six bags. Often steamers arrive and it is im- 

ble for buyers to tell whether the flour under a certain brand 

longs to him or not, because the steamer’s manifest is not for- 

warded and he has no means of identifying it. These steamers 

commence putting cargo upon the quay directly they arrive, and 

the time a buyer finds out the stuff is his, it is landed, and on 

This is vexing. A general superintendence at port of ship- 

ment, so that consignors and consignees could be informed what 
was on board each steamer, would obviate this. 


Anton Kufeke & Co., Liverpool: 1. Of American flours our trade 
demands winter and spring wheat in about equal proportions, 
with a tendency to increase of winter wheat flours. 2. As to the 
demand for American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under 
more active cultivation by the Americans, we do not see that. the 
American millers. could do more than they do at present. 3. We 
consider the future of American flour in our country promising, 
and the demand likely to increase. 4. Think it necessary for the 
American miller, in order to retain and extend his trade in this 


‘country, to make the best flour he can and sell it as cheap as he 


can afford. 5. Are not aware of any abuses in the present method 
of exporting flour. Odd cases of that sort occur, but ninety-nine 
out of one hundred transactions are perfect in every way. 6. Can 
find no fault with the method used by the American miller in 
handling his export business. It is perfect as far as we can judge. 
7. On the whole we have few complaints of the manner in which 
American flour is packed for export, and the fault lies mostly with 
the steamship and railway companies, through careless handling, 
though we know of cases where the quality of cotton bags has 
been deficient. 8. Never heard of adulterated American flour, and 
consider it a downright calumny to either write or talk of such a 
silly subject. 9. There is nocomplaint at all ofthis character. 10. 
Do not often find that American flour when it reaches us falls 
below quality claimed for it by the shipper, but have experienced 
bad cases. 11. Blame in cases of damage to flour mostly rests with 
steamship and railway companies. 12. As a remedy for damage 
in transit, we think the American export mills ought to form an 
association, with president and secretary, to whom all such claims 
could be sent. 13. Decidedly believe that if American exporters 
had a general agency at the seaboard to see that flour was prop- 
erly loaded on shipboard it would be of benefit to the trade. 7 
ping companies and railway companies, if met on the spot, would 

more careful in handling and more amenable to make good 
losses caused. 14. Emphatically do not think the movement 
spoken of in Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour 
will amount to anything. 15. There is no prejudice whatever 
against American flour in our locality. 16. Our trade in American 
flour has been fairly satisfactory the past year. 17. Prospects for 
the future are fairly good. 18. Would remark that our greatest 
difficulty has been to get redress from millers who either shipped 
qualities below those bargained and paid for, or for overdrafts on 


/ consignments, and we suggest that the American export mills 


form an association and appoint a committee to arbitrate on 
claims of British importers against American mill firms. Also, 
that a similar committee of flour importers in Great Britain be 
formed to protect American millers in case of claims against 
British subjects. The usual way of — roceedings is altogether 
too troublesome and often unsuccessful ause of some technic- 
aor or other unjust reason. We have lost a good deal of money, 
both by deficiency of quality and balances unpaid on consignments. 


C. F. Kosmack &Co., London: 1. Spring wheat is the American 
flour most demanded by our trade. 3. As to the future of Ameri- 
can flour in our country the demand for it is increasing steadily 
and is bound to goonincreasing. 4. It is necessary for the Amer- 
ican miller, in order to retain and extend his trade in our country, 
to appoint good agents and — regular and uniform quality of 
his various grades, by the best lines available, so as to minimize 
sea damages. 5. Would a as abuses in present method of 
exporting flour which could be corrected by concerted action of 
American millers, short deliveries, short shipments, sea damage, 
or damage done on rail, undue delay in coming forward, short 
weights, uncertainty of arrival of flour. 6. The American miller, 
in handling his export business, should take care how to ship; 
1,000 lot contracted for should arrive in one lot, not in two or three 

Is by different steamers. Time of leaving seaboard should 
fixed. 7. No, do not have much complaint of the manner in 
which American flour is packed for export. Strong sacks are 
wanted and mostly strong sacks are shipped. 8. Do not know of 
a case where American flour was found to be adulterated in tran- 
sit, but do in thiscountry. 9. There is not much complaint of adul- 
teration. 10. Do not find it a frequent occurrence that American 
flour, when it reaches us, falls below quality claimed for it by 
shipper. Slight differences happen occasionally, perhaps 1s per 
sack difference. 11. Think in the majority of cases of damage to 
flour the blame should be placed with railroads and steamships 
d edly, as goods shipped by every miller are said to be first rate 
when leaving the mill. 12. a remedy for this would suggest 
that railroads should be made responsible for damage done 
and liability divided between railro: and steamships. The lat- 
ter have to sign for so many sound bags and so many damaged re- 
ceived . 13. Do most decidedly believe that if American ex- 
rters of flour had a general ncy at the seaboard to see that 
our was properly loaded on shipboard it would be of benefit to 
the trade, as railroads and steamers could be properly looked after. 
14. Do not think the movement spoken of in Great Britain 
to impose a duty on American flour will amount to anything. 
15. There is no prejudice against American flour in our locality. 
18. Would remark that the $75 clause is of not much value; the 
damage very seldom reaches $75, so it is simply a waste of money 
tono pu . The best lines should be selected for shipping 
flour, and on receipt of the on seaboard it should be stated 
in what condition the flour is, so many bags damaged by oil, water, 
rain, so many torn, so ng may Bay weight, claim against damage 
done while on railroads to collec’ by miller or general sea- 
board agency. Sea damage and damage done on railways should 
be for account of millers on your side. A fixed time, say six weeks 
from northwest to be fixed for delivery of goods from mill to the 
seaboard, that is, on board steamer. The uncertainty of arrival 
of goods shipped from the northwest to this country is a serious 
drawback. A certain time should be guaranteed when goods must 
be on board the steamer. 


Pillman & Phillips, London: 1. Hard spring wheat American 
flour is most demanded by our trade. 2. With respect to the de- 
mand for American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under 
more active cultivation by the Americans, circumstances could not 
have been ies om for bom development of the — 3. 
Prospects are ‘or a permanent, progressive ein American 
flour in this country. 4. In order to retain and extend his trade 
in our country, the American miller should gradually improve his 
standards. 5. Would suggest in regard to abuses in the —— 
method of exporting flour which could be corrected by the con- 
certed action of American millers, that freight should be engaged 
more equably among the best transport lines, which would _ 
vent delays in transit through overcrowding a particular line. e 
transport lines should guarantee their shipments from seaboard 
within three weeks from time of despatch from mill. 6. In criti- 
cism of present methods used by the American miller in the hand- 
ling of his export business, think the millers should have weekly 
returns from the transport lines, of the position of all their ship- 
ments, and so regulate the transit for the benefit of all concerned. 
7. Stouter sacks for packing American flour for export would stand 
better the rough handling in transit. Considerable loss arises 
from breakage, as well as the dusting through of flour. 8. Do not 
know of a case where American flour was found to be adulterated. 
9. No, there is not much complaint of this character. 10. Do not 
find it a frequent occurrence that American flour when it reaches 
us falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper. 11. As to the 
blame in the majority of cases of damage to flour, serious damage 
often occurs before shipment from seaboard, and by some extraor 
dinary manipulation the damaged lumps bearing the impression 
of the sacking are generally found in the middle of the bag. Some 
ip companies carry cargo better than others, but we 
strongly obj shipments being made by outside steamers. 12. 
As a remedy for this, would throw the whole responsibility on the 
railroads for prompt and proper carriage both by rail and sea, and 
not allow them, as at present, to contrat themselves out of every 
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liability. 13. Do believe that if the American exporters of flour 
had a general ncy at the seaboard to see that flour was properly 
loaded on ship’ it would be of benefit to the trade. 14. Do not 
think the movement spoken of in Great Britain to impose a duty 
on American flour will amount to anything. 15. As to there be- 
ing any prejudice against American flour in our locality, the case 
is rather the reverse. 16. Yes, our trade in American flour has 
been satisfactory the past year. 17. Prospects for the future are 
fair. 18. We hope our replies may have an effect on the American 
miller. We think the questions are well put and will reveal some 
of the grievances we importers suffer from. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


H. G. Janssen & Co., Amsterdam and Antwerp: 1. As to the 
American flour our trade most demands, winter or spring wheat, 
Holland prefers spring wheat, especially Minnesota bakers.’ Bel- 
gium, on the contrary, prefers winter wheat flour. St. Louis 

rades rank high in that market. 2. In the matter of the demand 

or American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under more 
active cultivation by the Americans, the Americans don’t care 
enough for the uniformity of their export flour, and this makes it 
very difficult to work c. i. f. transactions. 3. We mn gre demand 
for American flour will be permanent. Whether such demand will 
increase from year to year, depends upon competition from other 
countries. Russia will soon want her share of the flour business 
in our country. 4. In order to retain and extend his trade in our 
country, the American miller has only to be careful in filling c. i. f. 
orders, to ship uniform Al goods and in or so place his brand 
under those on which a buyer can depend. 5. In respect to abuses 
in present method of exporting flour which could be corrected by 
concerted action of American millers, would say American millers 
don’t care enongh to hunt shipments forward. They give their 
goods'to the cheapest slow lines, who take sometimes three to four 
months to bring goods to destination, especially in a time when 
lower figures are expected, Business is almost impossible this 
way. 6. We have nocriticism to make of the present methods 
used by American miller in handling his export business. We 
are well pleased with terms and conditions. 7. Generally the 
packing of American flour for export is satisfactory. From time 
to time, however, low grades are packed too hard, and this is not 
in interest of the quality. 8. We never found American flour 
adulterated. 9. As to whether there is much complaint of this 
character refer to our reply No. 8. 10. find in many cases that 
American flour when it reaches us falls below the quality claimed 
for it by shipper. We suppose especially a Jong sea trip interferes 
with bay ey 2 11. We don’t suppose the miller is to blame for 
damage to flour. The fault generally is with the steamship com- 
oa pete y underweight in many cases is the fault of railroads. 
12. We can’t find any remedy for damage in transit. 13. If the 
American exporters of flour had a general agency at the seaboard 
to see that flour was properiy loaded on shipboard it would any- 
way be to the benefit of European buyers. 14. We don’t believe 
Great Britain will impose a duty on foreign flour. 15. Some years 
ago there was a prejudice against American flour in our locality, 
but now there is hardly any baker who don’t use American flour 
mixed with inland flour. 16. Yes, our trade in American flour has 
been satisfactory the past year. 17. As to prospects for the future, 
we are working hard to enlarge our trade in American flour, both 
in Holland and Belgium. 


Mathieu Luchsinger, Amsterdam: 1, Our trade most demands 
spring wheat in American flours. 2. Don’t believe the demand 
for American flour increases as rapidly as it might under more 
active cultivation by the Americans, as only a small deal of it is 
used with home trade and German flours. 3. As to the future of 
American flour in our country, if prices can concur with inland 
brands and qualities will be delivered similar, American flour will 
find its buyers. In order to retain and extend the trade in our 
country, American flour should have more flavor, for, except some 
brands, it is too dry on the palate. 6. In regard to present methods 
used by the American miller in handling his export business, gen- 
erally purchasers are dissatisfied with shipments on through bills 
of lading, and are endeavoring to pay only against steamship bills, 
having then more security. 7. No,do not have much complaint 
of the manner in which American flour is packed for export. It is 
quite sufficient. 8. Irregularities in quality have occurred in 
some American brands, which prejudices the trade. 10. As to 
whether American flour when it reaches us; frequently falls below 
quality claimed for it by the shipper, that occurs more with winter 
wheat flours, because if not being made of old wheat or having 
been stored any length of time it is not strong enough. 13. Do 
believe if American exporters of flour had a general agency at the 
seaboard to see that flour was properly loaded on shipboard it 
would help against the enormous delays which occur sometimes. 
15. Yes, there is some prejudice inst American flour in our 
locality, for the reason named under number 8. 16. Our trade 
in American flour the past year has been satisfactory with some 
brands. 17. Think prospects for the future are good if prices will 
become more concurring. 18. Our inland mills have aggrandized 
and are always offering for long futures to secure sales because 
they cannot export,as the continent has large duties on flours. 
Think your idea in these questions very useful, and hope it will 
be successful for the flour trade. 


J. H. Jurriaanse & Son, Rotterdam: 1. Spring wheat flour 
most demanded by our trade on account of its superior baking ca- 
pacities, but naturally always depending on the condition of the 
year’s crop. 2. Demand for American flour is regulated by the 

rices of competing sorts. 3. Think the demand for American 
four in future will remain about the same, much depending on 
the sundry wheat quotations from the respective markets. 4, The 
American miller, in order to retain and extend his trade in our 
country, should constantly deliver a uniform flour both in color 
‘and strength. For our market these items are of principal inter- 
est as, as a rule, the secondary and lower qualities are imported. 7. 
Small marks on the sacks must be preferred, for the sale of the 
emptied bags. 8. Do not know of a case where American flour 
was found to be adulterated. 9. We did not hear of much com- 
plaint of this character. 10. Very often find that American flour, 
when it reaches us, falls below quality claimed tor it by the ship- 
per, especially with lots of lower grades. 11. It is not to be ex- 
actly ascertained here where in the majority of cases the blame 
for dam flour should be placed. 12. Cannot suggest any 
remedy for damage sustained by flour. 13. Do believe that 
if the American exporters of flour had a general agency at the sea- 
board to see that flour was properly loaded on shipboard it would 
be of benefit to the trade. Such agency could ascertain the la- 
mentable long duration of the transportation by rail and also that 
the ocean steamers retain the goods on arrival at the seaboard 
and don’t give the quickest possible despatch. 14. Do not think 
the movement ken of in Great Britain to impose a duty on 
American flour will amount to anything. 15. Yes, there is preju- 
dice against American flour in our locality on avcount of unsatis- 
factory delivery. 16. Our trade in American flour has not been 
satisfactory the past year. 17. Prospects for the future are un- 
certain. 

IRELAND. 


H. & W. Gregg, Belfast: 1. Our trade demands equal quantities 
of both winter and spring wheat American flours. 2. As to the de- 
mand for American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under 
more active cultivation by the Americans, to our mind this is 
simply a question of value as compared with other kinds. 3. The 
future of American flour in our country and its [apt y emg wn | and 
increase will depend on your range of prices, which if too high will 
throw demand in other directions. 4. In order to retain and ex- 
tend his trade in our country, the American miller should keep his 
flour regular and not ask too much profit. 5. Can not suggest any 
abuses in the present method of exporting flour which could be 
corrected by the concerted action of American millers. 6. We con- 
sider the present methods used by the American miller in the 
handling of his export business to fairly satisfactory, and can 
not suggest any improvement. 7. With regard to manner in 
which American flour is packed for export, size of sacks are suit- 
able, but quality of cotton often so that it tears easily and 
much flour is lost, 8. Never heard of a case where American flour 
was found to be adulterated. 9. No, there is not much complaint 
of this character. 10. With some American millers it is a very fre- 
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uent occurrence that flour when it reaches us falls below quality 
claimed for it by the shipper. With others have done business for 


years and not had a complaint. 11. In the majority of cases of 
dai to flour, the blame should be placed with the steamships, 
es ally where tramp steamers are employed instead of the regu- 
lar liners, as they are often not sufficiently seaworthy to stand 
rough weather in the Atlantic. 12. As a remedy for this, your 
millers should refuse to ship by lines where these tramps are em- 
ployed. 13. Think very probably that if the American exporters 
of flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see that flour was 
re loaded on shipboard, it would be of benefit to the trade. 
14, not think the movement spoken of in Great Britain to im- 
a duty on American flour will amount to anything for some 
ime, at least. 15. No prejudice whatever against American flour 
in our locality, in fact it is preferred to local. 16. ices as a rule 
have been too high to admit of our trade in. American flour the 
past year being satisfactory. 17. Prospects for the future depend 
altogether on extent of your crop. 


Shaw, Pollock & Co., Belfast: 1. In American flour our trade 
calls for about two-thirds winter and one-third spring wheat flour. 
2. Steady progress is made in our district in sale of American flour. 
Anything left undone by Americans is, in our opinion, matter of 
detail. 3. The development and permanence in the use of Amer- 
ican flour in this country are assured and can only be prejudicially 
affected by such contingencies as war, fiscal barriers, or a succes- 
sion of bad American crops. 4. In order for the American miller 
to retain and extend his trade in our country he should allow no 
inducement of immediate gain to interfere with excellence of 
quality and perfect regularity of his flour. Retain a watchful and 
sympathetic interest in his goods until he knows of their safe and 
expeditious shipment at the seaboard. 5. The concerted action of 
American millers might, with great advantage, be directed to the 
one serious and constantly increasing trouble of damage to ds 
on the railroads. Steamship companies repudiate all flability for 
such damage, and the difficulty of recovering the loss from Amer- 
ican railroads is a cause of great complaint by importers of flour. 
We lose many hundreds of pounds annually by this class of dam- 
age, and redress will be impossible until steamship companies 
which receive goods booked on through bills of lading are made 
responsible for all injury done, except that which is covered by 
marine insurance. 7. Can propose no improvement on present 
system of packing used by American millers for export trade. 8. 
Do not know of a case where American flour was found to be 
adulterated. 9. There is absolutely no ground for complaint of 
adulteration. 10. Rarely find that American flour, when it reaches 
us, falls below quality claimed for it by the shipper, except in 
cases of very second rate millers. 11. Think in majority of cases 
of damage to flour the blame should be placed with the railroads. 
(See replies to question 5.) 12. Would suggest as a remedy for 
damage by railroads that responsibility be fixed on the ultimate 
carrier, who will then soon discover a method of making the rail- 
road amenable. 13. Believe a general agency of American ex- 
porters of flour at the seaboard for dealing with the matter of 
damage by railroads would be invaluable. 14. As to whether the 
movement spoken of in Great Britain to impose a duty on Ameri- 
can flour will amount to anything, there is a steady increase of 
opinion in the direction of discriminating against countries with 
hostile tariffs, but the manufacturing masses, in whose hands 
electoral power lies, will not readily support protection of bread- 
stuffs. 15. There is not any prejudice against American flour in 
our locality. 16. Yes, our trade in American flour has been satis- 
factory the past year. 17. Prospects for the future are very 
encouraging. 18. We are of opinion that American millers, de- 
sirous of promoting the best interests of the trade and of their 
country, should never cease to advocate a modification of their 
present prohibitory import tariff. The consequent reduction in 
price of every article which enters into the production of flour 
would affect the cost of its manufacture so favorably that no mill 
in Great Britain could hope to exist. 


Wellwood Bros., Belfast: 1. The balance of the demand of our 
trade for American flour is in favor of winter, say about three- 
fifths winter and two-fifths spring. 2. As to the demand for Amer- 
ican flour increasing as rapidly as it might under more active cul- 
tivation by the Americans, the demand cannot be forced beyond 
its natural limits; it is steadily increasing under existing condi- 
tions. 3. This country will always continue to use American flour 
unless something arises to interfere; the demand will be perma- 
nent and progressive, but subject to fluctuations. 4. The Amer- 
ican miller, in order to retain and extend his trade in our country, 
should look particularly after the uniform excellence of the quality 
of his flour,and use none but sound wheat in the manufacture. 
5. In the matter of abuses in the —— method of exporting 
flour which could be corrected by the concerted action of Amer- 
ican millers, delay in transit by rail or at port of shipment calls 
for some action on your side. 6. Would say as to present methods 
used by the American miller in handling his export business, the 
terms and conditions of bills of lading are in our opinion very 
loose, and afford such facilities to ship owners and others to evade 
responsibility for loss in weight or damage received through rough 
handling and carelessness, that it is difficult to recover aclaim. 7. 
Do not have much of any complaint of the manner in which 
American flour is packed for export, but when cotton is used double 
twilled is preferable. 8. Do not know of acase where American 
flour was found to be adulterated. 9. We never heard of a well 
grounded case of adulteration. 10. It occurs occasionally that 
American flour when it reaches us falls below the quality claimed 
for it by shipper, but we do not look for it in the well-known 
brands of reliable millers. 11. In our opinion, in the majority of 
cases of damage to flour, the blame should be placed with the 
steamships, but we have known instances of “country 
damage” to a very serious extent. 12. A general agency for 
—_ after shipments at the seaboard would do a great deal 
toward remedying, or at least localizing damage in transit. 13. 
Most decidedly believe that if American exporters of flour had a 
general agency at the seaboard to see that flour was properly 
loaded on shipboard it would be of benefit to the trade. 14. Do 
not think the movement spoken cf in Great Britain to impose a 
duty on American flour will amount to anything immediately, but 
it may make considerable progress within a very few years. 15. 
As to prejudice against American flour in our locality, the case is 
quite the contrary, except among our local millers and ignorant 
home rulers, who declare they must have home manufacture and 
it only. 16. Our trade in American flour has been fairly satisfac- 
tory the past year. 17. We expect a largely increasing trade in 
American flour in the future. 18. We think the attention of the 
millers should be directed to the fact that many well known brands 
suffer from the packages being re-filled in this country, and the 
sooner something is done to prevent this the better. 


MacMullen, Shaw & Co., Dublin: With us there is a fair trade 
done in winter wheat patents and spring patents and bakers’ 
grades. 2. As to the demand for American flour increasing as 
rapidly as it might under more active cultivation by the Ameri- 
cans, don’t think the Americans have much to blame themselves 
with under this head. 3. Look for steady trade in American flour 
in future without much, if any, increase. Strong feeling through- 
out Ireland to encourage native millers. 4. The American miller 
should, above all things, keep the quality of his flour regular. 5. 
As to abuses in present method of exporting flour which could be 
corrected by concerted action of American millers, we have fre- 
quently to complain of great oe! in transit on your side, and 
long delays at portsofshipment. These abuses might, we think, 
be so corrected. 6. In the way of criticism of present methods 
used by the American miller in handling his export business, 
would say, American millers would find it to their advantage to 

ive each house they do business with a line of brands for sole use. 

hen a brand gets into several hands, “‘cutting’ at once begins, 
and the usual result is that it is worth no one’s while to push the 
business. 7. We have uent complaints of broken bags in the 
trade in American flour, always due bad bags having been used. 
Could name many brands of which we have never had a com- 
plaint. 8. Never knew of a case where American flour was found 
to be adulterated. 10. Do find it a frequent occurrence that Amer- 
ican flour, when it reaches us, falls below quality claimed for it by 
the shipper. 11. Our —- is that blame in majority of cases 
of damage to flour should be apportioned to the ers most by a 





lot; steamships next; railroads a bad third. 12. Would suggest 
as a remedy for damage the use of better bags and wna pres- 
sure 6n the rail and steamship companies to load and ship prop- 
erly and promptly. 13. Do believe that if American exporters of 
flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see that flour was 
prorey loaded on shipboard it would be of benefit to the trade. 
14, not think the movement spoken of in Great Britain to im- 
pose a duty on American flour will amount to anything for some 
years. 15. There is no prejudice against American flour; but, as 
we have stated before, there is a strong feeling to support home 
manufacture. Irish millers are doing better now than they have 
for yéars past. 16. Our trade in American flour has been satisfac- 
tory the bod year, generally speaking. 17. Prospects for the fu- 
ture‘are fairly good. 


SCOTLAND. 


Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow: ae till now our trade demanded 
about two-thirds spring to one-third winter American flour, but 
this season the imports of the two grades will be about equal. 2. 
As to the demand for American flour increasing as rapi as it 
might under more active cultivation by the Americans, in Glasgow 
the demand for American flour can hardly increase. 3. American 
millers will have keener competition from our local millers in 
future than they have had, as all the most modern machinery ob- 
tainable has been adopted, and with a bountiful supply of wheat, 
they have recently been running to the utmost extent of their ca- 

acity. Flour from American wheats will continue to bulk largely 
in what is used by consumers, but more of it may be manufac- 
tured on spot. 4. In order to retain and extend his trade in our 
country, the American miller should make flour of uniform 
quality, give full weight at the mill, and sell on terms that will 
enable receivers to compete with local millers. 5. In the matter 
of abuses in the present method of exporting flour which could be 
corrected by the concerted action of American millers, would say, 
bills of lading org by millers require to be remedied, and this 
can only be done by concerted action. Shipping companies are 
not responsible for quantities billed uniess they admit having re- 
ceived them. The carrying companies should not have the power 
to break up lots, but be compelled to keep them intact. 6. Would 
criticise present methods used by the American miller in the hand- 
ling of his export business, by saying millers should avoid con- 
signments. Keceipts of flour for which buyers have not been 
found before shipment, or while in transit, demoralize the market, 
and the property is frequently sold below market value for the 
purpose of realizing promptly. 7. As to the manner of packin; 
American flour for export, jute sacks have lately improved, 
although they are still far behind those used by Hungarian mill- 
ers. Many of the cotton sacks are too light to stand the bad usage 
they are subjected to, hence many claims for short weight through 
burst bags. 8. Do not know of a case where American flour was 
found to be adulterated. 9. No, there is not much complaint of 
this character. 10. With regard to whether it is a frequent occur- 
rence that American flour when it reaches us falls below quality 
claimed for it by the shipper, patents run more uniform in grade 
than the lower qualities. Recently bakers’ grades of many first- 
rate mills have not been uniform. 11. In reference to responsi- 
bility in the majority of cases of damage to flour, whether resting 
with the miller, the railroads or the steamships, damage from 
petroleum is occasionally experienced, and owing to not being dis- 
covered until it is in the oven, large quantities of sound flour are 
also destroyed. An earl thought he was poisoned through oe | 
bread of which only one-tenth of the flour used was afterwar 
found to have been tainted. This damage we think occurs in the 
railroad cars. A considerable portion of water damage is sustained 
before shipment, either through leaky cars or undue exposure. 12. 
Think a drastic cure for damaged goods would be to make the re- 
ceiver of freight responsible for all damage the flour sustains in 
transit. If flour is signed for in good order, it should be delivered 
in like good order. 13. Believe that if the American exporters of 
flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see that flour was 
properly loaded on shipboard, it would help the trade, but we 
don’t know that it would remove all the troubles. 14. Do not 
think the movement spoken of in Great Britain to impose a duty 
on American flours will amount to anything for two or three 
years, but undoubtedly the movement is gaining strength daily. 
15. There is no prejudice against American flour in our locality. 
16. As to whether our trade in American flour has been satisfac- 
tory the past year, can hardly give you a satisfactory answer. 17. 
Don’t know what the prospects are for the future. 18. In the 
matter of remarks we might make on this subject not covered by 
above questions, we refer you to a letter from the Corn Trade As- 
sociation upon other points. We thought the queries sent us were 
of such importance that we deemed it advisable to consult the di- 
rectorate of the Corn Trade Association, and it was decided that 
your subscribers should answer the queries for themselves, while 
a@ communication would be sent you direct from the association, 
regarding one or two subjects of vital importance to the welfare of 
the trade. We hope your Christmas number will be as successful 
as it has hitherto been. 


John M. Mitchell & Co., Glasgow: 1. In American flour our 
trade most demands spring wheat. 2. As to the demand for 
American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under more active 
cultivation by the Americans, the “active cultivation,’’ we think, 
is very fully developed. 3. With respect to the future of American 
flour in our country, it is difficult to speak of the contingencies of 
the future but we fancy — will be the great determining factor. 
4. The American miller has pretty well forestalled any suggestion 
that might come from this quarter as to what he must do to retain 
and extend his trade in this country. 5. In the matter of abuses 
in the present method of exporting flour which could be corrected 
by the concerted action of American millers, think there might be 
more control over flour from leaving the mill until delivery here, 
so that delay and damage might be traced home. Avoid tramp 
steamers. 6. The American miller in the handling of his export 
business is too eager for business when it is not forthcoming and 
too shy when it is. The speculative element dominates his ideas 
too much. 7. We have various and grievous complaints about the 
weakness of the cotton sacks in which American flour is packed 
for export. Jute bags might even be stronger. 8. Can’t say that 
we have encountered a case where American flour was found to be 
adulterated. 10. Now and again we have occasion to find fault, 
that American flour when it reaches us falls below the quality 
claimed for it by the shipper. 11. As to whether in the majority 
of cases of damage to flour the blame should be placed with the 
miller, the railroads or the steamships, in the want of control en 
route, it is difficult to say. 12. Wouldjsuggest as remedies for this, 
care and control. 13. Believe that if the American exporters of 
flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see that flour was 
properly loaded on shipboard it certainly would be of benefit to 
the trade, but with a wider commission, to see that it was duly and 
properly received. 14. Do not think the movement spoken of in 
Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour will amount to 
anything, not within the range of “ practical politics.” 15. As to 
there being any prejudice against American flour in our locality, 
we might almost say there is a prejudice in its favor, as our millers 
here have taken to imitating American methods. 17. Prospects 
for the future are promising. 


Wm. Jno. Stockman, Leith: 1. Spring wheat is the American 
flour which our trade most demands in proportion of 5-6 and 1-6 
winter. 2. As to whether the demand for American spring flour in- 
creases as rapidly as it might under more active cultivation by 
Americans, it is actively cultivated but think has reached maxi- 
mum. 3. Impossible to vy deny the future of American flour in 
our country will be, but home millers tend to get back to their 
ground. 4. In order to retain and extend his trade in our country 
it is necessary for the American miller to continue to give the 
best fiour at lowest — and keep his product regular in quality. 
5. With regard to abuses in the present method of exporting flour 
which could be corrected by the concerted action of American 
millers, as exportation is in millers’ own hands they have any im- 
provements in their own power.. 7. In the matter of sacks, do 
not have much complaint lately of the manner in which Ameri- 
can flour is packed for export. Sacks are now made of the neces- 
sary strength. 8. Emphatically do not know of a case where 
American flour was found to be adulterated. 9. Never heard 
of such a thing as adulteration in American flour. 10. It has 
happened, but seldom, that American flour, when it reaches 
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us, falls below quality claimed for it by the ae. 11. Dif- 
ficult to say, when flour is landed in bad order, j where dam- 
age has been done. I think on board ship. 12. As a remed; 
for this would su care on of railway companies an 
when goods are waiting shipment; representations to steamship 
owners. 13. Do believe that if American exporters of flour had a 
paces agency at the seaboard to see that flour was properly 
oaded on shipboard it would be of benefit to the trade. It 
would see that bags were carefully stowed and hatches prop- 
erly , etc. 14. Decidedly do not think the movement spoken 
of in Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour will 
amount to anything. The leading men of both parties are fully 
committed to free trade. 15. There is no prejudice nst Amer- 
ican flour in our locality. It sells freely on its merits. 16. Our 
trade in American flour has been satisfactory in bulk the past 
year. 17. Look for a good demand in the future. Prices prob- 
ably will be higher. 


Glasgow Corn Trade Association, Glasgow, by James Wilson, 
Chairman: Individual members of the corn trade have written 
answers to your several queries, but it has been thought desirable 
that an expression of opinion on the bill of lading clauses should 
emanate from the Corn Trade Association of our port. We can 
not too strongly urge your millers to take up this matter with 
vigor. Two or three years your legislature had a bill under 
discussion that would have given effectual relief if it had been car- 
ried, and should your millers not be able to induce the railroads 
and steamship owners to adopt a reasonable shipping document, 
they (the millers) ought to introduce a sintilar measure and agitate 
until it is passed. Such a measure might be a severe blow to our 
shipping industry, but carriers can not be allowed to foist docu- 
ments upon shippers whereby the only obligation incumbent on 
them is the receipt of i. and by which they claim the ot 
to handle goods after discharge for the purpose of making further 
profit and also for Ss the receiver from ascertaining the 
condition in which his goods are landed. At present the great 
shipping lines claim the right to deliver the flour from the quay to 
receivers’ carts, for which they charge 1s per ton in addition to'a 
similar sum for weighing, and we claim that this work should be 
done by neutral parties, duly licensed by dock authorities, who 
would act justly by owners of ship and cargo. In the absence of a 
direct clause in the through bill of lading, the clause, ‘“‘ The 
property covered by this bill of lading is subject to all the condi- 
tions expressed in the customary forms of bills of lading in use by 
said steamships or steamship companies at time of shipment,” en- 
ables them, they contend, to exercise the right of making further 
profit than that of freight, as all the local bills of lading contain a 
special clause: ‘‘ Porterage of the delivery of the cargo to be done 
by the consignees of the ship at the expense and risk of the re- 
ceivers of the goods.’’ During the present year the corn and flour 
trade associations of this port, in conjunction with those of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, came to an understanding to protest against 
the present irregularity of shipments from the seaboard under 
through bills of lading, and to insist that shipment should be 
made from the seaboard within one month of despatch from the 
west, and that bill of lading quantities should not be split up to 
suit transport and shipping companies, as is too often the case. 
Sometimes a period of two months has elapsed between the first 
and last deliveries of the same shi pao We hope your powerful 
influence will be exercised on behalf of millers on your side, as 
well as receivers on this side, in endeavoring to get these docu- 
ments put on a more satisfactory basis. 


John Jack & Co., Glasgow’ 4. Think it necessary for the Amer- 
ican miller, in order to retain and extend his trade in our country, 
to discard soft wheats and adhere to those that possess most glu- 
ten; sell only on order, and maintain a uniformity of grades. 5. 
Would suggest by way of improvements to secured by con- 
certed action of American millers, that they appoint a committee 
to investigate disputes, and report in home and foreign trade jour- 
nals. 7. Sacks for export should be of as light a texture as possi- 
ble, the flour loosely a and, if made from hard spring wheat, 
the sack can be weighed 273 tbs and be full weight on arrival. 11. 
Think in the majority of cases of damage to flour the blameshould 
be placed with the miller, for shipping ‘with outside liners. 


D. & W. Ker, Glasgow: 1. American spring wheat flour is more 
largely used by our trade, but this year winter sorts are gaining 
ground. 2. As to the demand for American flour increasing as 
rapidly as it might under more active cultivation by the Ameri- 
cans, if more active cultivation caused prices to fall, no doubt de- 
mand would increase. 3. e future of American flour in our 
country is entirely a matter of price. If American flours are rela- 
tively as cheap as others, the demand should increase with 
increase of population. 5. In the matter of abuses in the present 
method of exporting flour which could be corrected by concerted 
action, if American millers would make it a part of agreement 
with the railroad companies that all flour forwarded from the in- 
terior must be ~— from seaboard not later than four weeks 
after date of bill of lading, it would help business very much. 7. 
Sacks (especially cotton) in which American flour is packed for 
export are often too weak to bear the handling without loss. 3. Do 
not know of a case where American flour was found to be adulter- 
ated. 9. No, there is not much complaint of this character. 11. As 
to the blame in the majority of cases of damage to flour, the regu- 
lar lines generally carry flour without much damage, but lately 
large quantities have been injured by outside steamers. During 
the past two months large quantities of flour have been put on 
board ship at Baltimore damaged, evidently injured either on rail- 
road or in sheds at port of shipment. 12. Suggest as a remedy for 
this that millers ship only by regular lines. 13. Believe that if 
American exporters of flour had a general agency at the seaboard 
to see that flour was properly loaded on shipboard it might be of 
use to the trade. 14. In the matter of the movement spoxen of in 
Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour amounting to 
anything, it is difficult to say, but a strong feeling is wing that 
America, who taxes British products so heavily, should not be 
allowed absolutely free import into the United Rin dom. 18. Of 
all impediments to the development of American business with 
this country, we consider by far the test is the frequent 
manipulation of your markets for purely speculative pu S, 
causing prices to advance in America so suddenly that British 
markets are left far behind and business made impossible for 
weeks at a time. 


Farquhar Bros. Glasgow: 1. Our trade demands about equal 
quantities of hard spring and winter wheat American flours. 2. 
As to the demand for American flour increasing as rapidly as it 
might under more active cultivation by the Americans, over culti- 
vation, by consignments, hurts our market by causing American 
flour to sell below its value. 3. Think American flour will keep its 
hold here, but competition by local millers is strong and will likely 
prevent any increase in flour imports. 4. In order to retain and 
extend his trade in our country, the American miller should abso- 
lutely refuse to consign and keep strictest faith in respect to 
quality of his brands. Brands that are imported regularly and the 
quality of which is kept always uniform, sell here about 15c over 
equal flour under unknown brands, or brands that only come on to 
the market occasionally. 5. The chief abuse in the present method 
of exporting flour, is the antiquated system of sending flour on 
consignment. If there is any margin there are Al firms here will- 
ing to buy all the market wants. Consignments are nearly always 
sold under their value, and when any mill begins to consign, its 
agent has to stop buying, as he does not know how much will be 
senthim. If Americans did not consign, Glasgow would take as 
much flour and pay better prices. 6. As a criticism on present 
methods used by the American miller in handling his export busi- 
ness would say, millers should a to keep their brands always on 
the market. Ifthey have a good agent there is no difficulty in 
managing this. We have several brands which we have not been 
out of stock of for 30 days any time in the past three years. 7. As 
a rule the sacksand branding of American flour are very good. 8. 
Do not know of a case where American flour was found to be 
adulterated. 9. There is no complaint at allof this character. 10. 
Do not find it a very frequent occurrence that American flour when 
it reaches us falls below the quality claimed for it by shipper, when 
1 mn 11. With ~— ing the blame 
in the majority of cases of to flour, there is very little 
trouble with damage to flour if shipped by the regular lin 
Anchor, Allan, State and Donaldson. Outside steamers often lan 





their cargo 
exporters of flour having a general poener the seaboard to see 
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in very bad order. 13. In the matter of American 


that flour is properly | on. shi it would be a great ad- 
vantage if sailing of lots could be cabled. 

know till steamers arrive if their flour is on board, which is very 
inconvenient at times. 14. Do not think the movement spoken of 
in Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour will amount 
toanything. 15. The prejudice this locality is all in favor of 
American flour. 16. le in Am our has been satis- 
factory the past year. 17. Prospects for the future are good. 18. 
If millers on your side would visit this market oftener they would 
understand little matters in the a import business that 
no amount of correspondence could explain. 


John Glass & Co., Glasgow: 1. Our largest sales of American 
flour are on hard spring wheat flour. 2. As to the demand for 
American flour increasing as rapidly as it might under more active 
cultivation by the Americans, the present h ing on our market 
should increase the demand asrapidly as its merits will allow. 3. 
American flour is quite a favorite here, being most suitable to our 
Scotch system of bread making. The demand is likely to go on 
increasing. 4. In order to retain and extend his trade in our coun- 
try the American miller should use every precaution to secure un- 
iform quality, brand distinctly and never allow his brands to be off 
the market. 7. There has been an improvement in packages of 
American flour for export, but there is still occasionally room for 
complaint. 8. We know of no case of American flour being adul- 
terated. 9. Nocomplaint of adulteration. 10. To the credit of 
American millers, it is quite exceptional and of rare occurrence 
that American flour when it reaches us falls below quality claimed 
for it by shipper. 11. As to the responsibility for damage in transit, 
if American millers would ship only by regular lines of steamers 
the damage in transit would be brought to a minimum so far as 
theAtlantic passage was concerned. 12. If American millers would 
avoid abipping by tramp steamers there would be little cause for 
complaint of damage en route. 13. A general seaboard agency b: 
American exporters of flour might be useful to regulate dispatc 
and observe condition when shipped. 14. As to the movement 
spoken of in Great Britain to impose a duty on American flour, 
we don’t expect any results from the protection craze. 15. There 
is no prejudice against American flour in our locality. 16. Our 
trade in American flour has been moderately satisfactory the past 
year. 17. Prospects for the future are fairly good. 


Leybourng, Watson & Co., Leith: 1. Our trade demands both 
winter and spring wheat American flours. 2. Demand for American 
flour does not increase as rapidly as it might under more active 
cultivation by the Americans. 3. The demand for American flour 
in this country is likely to be permanent under ordinary circum- 
stances. 4. In order to retain and extend his trade in our country, 
the American miller ought to adopt the trade customs of the mill- 
ers in this country, as far as practicable, and be always a seller at 
market price, from stocks on spot or near at hand. 5. rding 
abuses in the present method of exporting flour which could be 
corrected by concerted action of American millers, the delays and 
uncertainty as to the arrival at the seaboard should be controlled 
by having a properly organized surveillance of the American rail- 
way systems involved and an agent at the seaport to look after its 
= despatch. 6. Asacriticism of the present methods used 

y the American miller in handling his export business would say, 
the American miller should avoid burdening his flour with gen- 
eral agencies and open up direct communication with the consum- 
ing centres, confining his exclusive agency to a party there who 
knows flour and how to handle it, and who has an established flour 
connection in his district. 7. The chief complaint as to pac 
is the inferiority of sacks which some mills use. 8. Do not know 
of a case where American flour was found to be adulterated. 9. 
There is not much complaint of this character. 10, As to it being 
a frequent occurrence that American flour when it reaches us falls 
below the quality claimed for it by the shinee we ourselves have 
made no claims on mills for inferiority of qua , 6 11. In our opinion, 
in the majority of cases of damage to flour, the blame should be 
placed with the eye 12. Asa remedy for this, the policy 
of sea insurance should have the $75 clause a init. 13. 
This is answered under No. 5. 14. At present there is little pros- 
pect that the movement ken of in Great Britain to impose a 
duty on American flour will amount to anything. 15. There is no 
aay em against American flour in our locality. 16. Yes our trade 

merican flour has been satisfactory the past year. 17. Pros- 
pects for the future are satisfactory. 18. Leith is the great flour 
venter of the east of Scotland. Its American trade has been 
hampered by the commissions paid to firms resident elsewhere, 
who have had control over it and who have tried to work it by 
travelers or correspondence. In our answer to question No. 6 we 
have stated what we consider to be the best means of placing this 
matter on a sound basis. With a view to give confidence to buy- 
ers we would su t that either each parcel should have a reli- 
able certificate of grade accompanying it as wheat has, or that an 
arbitration clause similar to that in the American flour contracts 
of the London Flour Trade Association, be inserted in all sale 
notes, with this addition to meet the requirements of Scotch law, 
viz: that the name of the arbiter here be stated therein. The 
American millers have a precedent in this matter, in the case of 
their marine insurance companies, who appoint an agent on the 
spot to look after the claims that may arise and require to be 
adjudicated upon. During thirty years we have acted for and still 
here represent some of the largest German, French and Hunga- 
rian mills, including among others both the Langes of Kiel and 
Altona, Darblay’s of Paris, and the Vereinigte Dampfmiihlen of 
Budapest. You may therefore rely on our recommendations being 
of a practical kind and likely in our opinion to facilitate the work- 
ing of the flour trade between our respective countries. Should 
any of your milling friends desire further information on this or 
any other subject we shall be very glad to afford themit. As we 
use your Dunwoody code, we are at your service at any time you 
may wish information as to the state of our market, which we 
expect will soon be a very important one for American flour, from 
the great falling off in the amount of the importation of former 
room from Germany, France and Hun; , necessarily leaving a 
lank among our consumers which the enterprising American 
miller will not fail to take advantage of. 


F. & J. Cassels, Glasgow: 1. Spring wheat American flours are 
indispensable in our trade and are more extensively used than 
winter, although the proportions vary according to their relative 
values. 2. We think the demand for American flour capable of 
further increase under more assiduous and painstaking cultivation 
by American millers. 3. The future of American flour in our 
country depends upon the American miller. Do consider the 
demand for it permanent under ordinary circumstances until 
something can be found to beat it, and think such demand will 
increase from year to year, barring unforeseen accidents. 4. In 
order for the American miller to retain and extend his trade in 
our peg | he should be guided by an experienced and trustworth: 
agent on this side; a man financially strong and who understan 
the demands of this market. He should stndy more closely the 
requirements of the export trade, and display a greater adapta- 
bility in conceding and fulfilling those requirements, in so far as 
they may differ from the wants of the domestic trade. 5. As to 
abuses in the present method of exporting flour which could be 
corrected by concerted action of American millers, the trade would 
run in a smoother groove if quicker transit and more regularity in 
arrivals at destination could be established and maintained. 7. Have 
very little complaint of the manner in which American flour is 

acked for export. 8. Do not know of a case where American 

ur was found to be adulterated. 9. Wenever heariof complaint 
of this character except in the imagination of rivalry. 10. 
ionally find that American flour when it reaches us falls below the 
quality claimed for it by the shipper, but quite rarely. 11. Believe 
in the majority of cases of damage to flour, the blame’should be 
placed with the steamships. 12. As a remedy for this the miller 
should ship only by first-class lines. , an amended bill of 
lading so drawn that a steamship owner would not thereby be 
enabled, as at present, to contract Peron If out of all liability. 13. 
Believe that if the American exporters of flour had a general 
agency at the seaboard to see that flour was properly loaded on 
shipboard it would probably be of benefit to the trade, if properly 

me about. 14. Do not think the movement ken of in Great 

ritain to impose a duty on American flour will amount to any- 
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thing. 15. There is no prejudice against American flour in our 
cally. 16. As to our trade in American flour being satisfactory 
the year, this would be too much felicity. 17. Prospects for 
the future are for a long campaign. 18. The only further remark 
we have to make is, that we are happy to learn _ the second 
— hh of your letter to us of October 21, which accompanied 

our of pepe that at last your “millers have suggested 
hat it would be an excellent idea to obtain the views of the flour 
men on this side.’’ 


O.F. Crichton & Co., Glasgow : 1. Our trade demands both winter 
and spring wheat American flour. 2. With more active cultivation 
by Americans we should say a more active increase of the demand 
for American flour is probable. 3. The future of American flour in 
our country ——— largely upon Americans. We consider de- 
mand under ordinary circumstances —— and likely to in- 
crease. 4. All that is necessary for the American miller to do in 
order to retain and extend his trade in our country is simply to 
cultivate it. 5. In the matter of abuses in the present method of 
exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted action 
of American millers, would say, shipments on a through bill of 
lading sometimes arrive here by different steamers and at widely 
different times. Get or give a guarantee that a shipment on 
through bill of lading must leave the seaboard within a reasonable 
time, say within 30 days, after being dispatched from the west, 
and must arrive here in one, or not more than two lots. 6. The 
American miller in handling his export business should avoid 
shipping by “tramps” and any vessels that are likely to deliver 
their cargoes in bad order. We suggest attention being given to 
bills of lading and insurance certificates,that only those be accepted 
that are according to custom and reason, that have no irregular 
clauses inserted shirking responsibility or giving the ship undue 
rights of delivery. 7. As to sacks in which American flour is 
packed for export, 140 fh cotton bags arrive more or less burst ; 140 

jute bags, occasionally a few. 8. Do not personally know of a 
case where American flour was found to be adulterated. 10. Do 
not find it a frequent occurrence with regular brands that Ameri- 
can flour when it reaches us falls below quality claimed for it by 
shipper. Sometimes with casual shippers. 11. In our opinion, 
in the majority of cases of damage to flour, the blame should 
be placed with the railroads, and of late there has na 

eat deal of damage in shipments via Baltimore, we understand 
fai ly caused while waiting at Baltimore before being ship- 

, Often an unreasonable time. 12. Would suggest as a rem- 
edy for this, to avoid such routes and have bills of lading 
made so that all transfer companies concerned are “‘jointly an 
severally ’’ responsible, or so that consignees or receivers here can 
collect loss from parties delivering here. 13. Believe that if Ameri- 
can exporters of flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see 
that flour was properly loaded on shipboard it might be of benefit 
to the trade. 14. As to whether the movement spoken of in Great 
Britain to impose a duty on American flour will amount to any- 
thing, the movement to rearrange the fiscal duties to which you 
evidently refer is gaining supporters, but we see no special cause 
to anticipate a duty being put upon American flour in the near 
future. 15. There is no prejudice against American flour in our 
locality. 


Thos. Dunlop & Sons, Glasgow: 1. In American flours our trade 
most demands spring wheat. 2. Think the demand for American 
flour does not increase as rapidly as it might under more active 
cultivation by the Americans. 3. Consider the future of American 
flour in our country good and the demand for it permanent under 
ordinary circumstances. Believe such demand will increase from 
year to year, barring unforeseen accidents. 4. In order for the 
American miller to retain and extend his trade in our country he 
should if possible improve quality. Act upon the advices given by 

nts on this side as to results of tests by bakers, and having ar- 
rived at the flours most suited to the demands of consumers stick 
to them, and never ship flour under a regular brand if there is the 
slightest deviation in quality from the standard. 5. We think by 
conce’ action of millers on your side some guarantee of greater 
arity in time occupied in transit might be arrived at. 7. Do 
not have much complaint of the manner in which American flour 
is packed for export. We do, however, have claims occasionall 
for short weight on thin jute sacks, and more soqoensy for wea! 
cotton sacks. Many of the latter are quite unfit for the handling 
in transit. 8. Do not personally know of a case where American 
flour was found to be adulterated. 9. No, there is not much com- 
plaint of this character. 10. Do not find it a frequent occurrence 
that American flour when it reaches us falls below quality claimed 
for it by the shipper. Occasionally it is so. 11. In _ our 
opinion, in the majority of cases of damage to flour the blame 
should with the railroads and steamships. We be- 
lieve much of the da e credited to ——— is really due 
to leaky cars on your railroads. By the regular lines of steam- 
ers there is seldom complaint. Outside steamers are a contin- 
ual source of annoyance. Many of the latter are, we believe, 
vessels not adapted to the Atlantic trade. 12. As a remedy for 
this, would advise shipping by the regular lines. 13. Do not be- 
lieve that if the American exporters of flour had a general 
agency at the seaboard to see that flour was ray loaded 
on shipboard it would be of benefit to the trade. e do not be- 
lieve damage arises from improper stowage. 14. Do not think the 
movement spoken of in Great Britain to impose a duty on Ameri- 
can flour will amount to much. 15. There is no prejudice against 
American flour in «ur locality. Consumers are decidedly favorable 
to American flour. 18. Our home millers have during this year been 
making better flour and doing larger business than for many years 
and millers on your side, if they are to continue increasing 
heir trade, must “put their best foot forward.” Improve 
quality, cut their prices to the lowest, and not run away with the 
idea that there is no part of the world can make flour but America. 
We trust “ From Mill to Market” will be the means of bringing 
about that which you aim at. 


SCOTLAND, ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


R. Hunter Craig & Co., Glasgow, Liverpool and Belfast: 1. Our 
trade demands both winter and spring wheat American flours in 
about the proportion of three of spring to two of winter. 2. As to 
the demand for American flour increasing as rapidly as it might 
under more active cultivation by the Americans in this market, 
we doubt if more active cultivation by America would tend to 
materially increase the demand. 3. We consider that so long as 
America is the chief or one of the chief sources of our wheat sup- 
ply the demand for American flour will continue; in other words, 
so long as America can compete successfully with other countries 
in supplying Britain with wheat, she will compete successfully 
with our home millers in supplying us with flour. Whether the 
trade can be largely increased from its present dimensions it is 
difficult to say. 4. In order for the American miller to retain and 
extend his trade in our country he should: A. Pay strict atten- 
tion to uniformity and regularity of quality and give full weight 
in sacks. B. Keep his brands as constantly as — on the 
market, even though he should have, at occasional times, to do so 
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without profit. C. Confine his brands to one agent on one 
market and thereby avoid needless competition. D. Avoid steam- 
ship lines where the sailings are i ar or only at considerable 
intervals. 5. Would suggest as abuses in the present method of 
exporting flour which could be corrected by the concerted action 
of American millers, the excessive delay and damage to s 
often experienced in transit between mill and seaboard, and also 
the delay at seaboard. The strict avoidance of those routes which 
experience shows to be worst in that way. 6. We condemn the 
resent way, in which the American miller seems to think that 
e has no further interest in the goods after he has put them free 
on board cars. He ought to keep trace of the goods until the 
reach seaboard, and he is ad of their having been shipped. 
In this way many of the grievous delays in transit, entailing great 
loss and inconvenience to the consignee, and om pom A to the 
miller himself, through stoppage of business, would be avoided. 
7. Have some complaint of the manner in which American flour 
is packed for export occasionally when cotton bags of inferior 
quality are used. 8. Do not know of a case where American flour 
was found to be adulterated. 9. There is nocomplaint of adulter- 
ation. 10. Do not find it a frequent occurrence that American flour 
when it reaches us falls below quality claimed for it by the ship- 
per. 11. Think that in the majority of cases of damage to flour, 
the blame should be placed with the railroads. The regular trans- 
atlantic lines to this port seldom damage cargo; the outside or 
“tramp” steamers almost invariably do. 12. Would suggest as a 
remedy for this: A. Co-9%peration on the part of the millers to bring 
pressure to bear on railway companies to enforce payment of dam- 
age done while goods are in their possession. B. Avoiding outside 
or irregular steamers. 13. Do believe that if the American export- 
ers of flour had a general agency at the seaboard to see that flour 
was properly loaded on shipboard it would be of benefit to the 
trade. 14. Do not think there is the slightest chance that the 
movement spoken of in Great Britain to —_~ a duty on Ameri- 
can flour will amount to anything. 15. There is no prejudice 
against American flour in our locality. 16. Yes, our trade in 
American flour has been generally satisfactory the past year. Since 
the collapse of the ‘‘ corner ” in June it has been much restricted, 
more especially in spring wheat flours, by the home millers under- 
selling the American. 17. Prospects for the future are fair. 18. We 
strongly recommend the United States exporting millers to form 
themselves into an association, and appoint office-bearers with 
small working executive to attend to all matters affecting the in- 
terests of the trade, including the immediate remedy of existing 
ievances referred to above, as well as the construction of a fair 
ill of lading instead of the present ones, which have been framed 
by the steamship companies, and consequently contain clauses 
contracting themselves out of liabilities which they, as common 
carriers, ought to assume. We think the object you have in view 
a very good one, and believe that it will be of considerable service 
to the trade on your side, and add still further to the popularity of 
your journal. 





THESE ArE No LONGER WITH US. 


But few of the men who have made their names 
conspicuous in this industry passed away during 
1887. Joseph Kratochwill’s name stands at the head 
of this list. Of alien birth, and with no advantages 
in the way of education or means, he began at the 
foot of the ladder and forced his way to the top by 
the display of an indomitable will power, rare 
business ability and a thorough grasp of details. 
He was, withal, a generous and genial man, whose 
friendships were ardent and enduring and his death 
saddened a wide circle beyond the limits of the 
city of Dayton, which sincerely mourned his de- 
mise. He demonstrated more clearly than many 
think possible the fact that a man may become 
wealthy in this world and at the same time retain 
the love and respect of friends, neighbors and busi- 
ness associates. Fulsome praise of the dead, mere- 
ly because they are dead, is not in our line, but 
Joseph Kratochwill was one of those rare charac- 
ters before whom flattery bows its head in silence. 
He was a true gentleman in the highest sense im- 
plied by that term. His tastes were simple, his 
manner quiet and unassuming, his charities were 
many and liberal, and his business life was a model 
for any young man to work up to. 

George F. Strait was one of Minnesota’s pioneer 
millers. A man of great force of character, with 
fine executive ability, he made a most commendable 
record in the milling world and was called away at 
the very moment when his ability and experience 
were to be subjected to the strongest test. Next to 
his family he loved his mill, and although he had 
not many obstacles and discouragements, he had 
lost none of his courage or energy. He left a new 
and fine mill as a monument to his life work. 

Gustavus Sessinghaus, of St. Louis, was not par- 
ticularly in love with the milling business and for a 
long time previous to his death had devoted most 
of his time to other pursuits. He was a miller long 
enough, however, to learn to appreciate the sterling 
worth of his associates in that business, as well as 

















to endear himself to them, and no man in St. Louis 
was more popular among the craft than he. 

W. H. Officer, of Austin, Minnesota, was not so 
very prominent in milling circles, but he made a 
record of which any man might be proud, and the 
sincerity of the grief of his neighbors and friends 
is ample proof that he was an ornament to the in- 
dustry in which his life work was done. 

W. H. Maes was one of the pioneer millers of Da- 
kota. He had not gone outside of his new home to 
win the laurels of public life which he might have 
earned and worn, but he was fitted for a higher sta- 
tion and his fellow townsmen reaped the benefits of 
his energy, his good example and his unostentatious 
charities. 

Few men in the flour trade have developed the 
ability and the energy which all who knew him were 
prompt to credit J. L. Styne, of Pittsburg, with. 
As a miller he kept fully abreast of the progress of 
the industry, and as a flour broker he proved his 
title toa place in the very foremost rank with the 
live and enterprising men who mike the disposal of 
the product of our mills a study and a science. Mr. 
Styne made himself heard publicly but once, and 
that was when he read a paper before the St. Louis 
convention of the National association, but he was, 
at the time of his death, engaged in making re- 
searches and forming plans for the betterment of 
the entire flour trade of his country. For this rea- 
son his death must be regarded as a calamity, the 
extent of which but few of us appreciate. He will 
always be mourned, not only by his family, but by 
the large circle of warm friends he had gathered 
about him during his very active business career. 

E. M. Jewell, of the Jewell Milling Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., passed away late in the year, after long suf- 
fering from a most painful malady. He bore his 
burden of pain with fortitude and devoted his ener- 
gies to his business long after most men would have 
gone in despair to their beds. Enterprising, ener- 
getic and straightforward, his loss was a heavy one 
to his company, and he left behind him a record of 
which any man might well be proud. 

E. R. Stephens, of the firm of Crocker, Fisk & Co., 
Minneapolis, went from the lowest to the highest 
position in the mill by sheer energy, talent and 
perseverance. He made himself so valuable to his 
employers that when the burned mill was rebuilt, 
they not only sent for him to take up his old duties, 
but gave him a liberal interest in the business, an 
act for which he showed his gratitude by such 
untiring devotion to duty as broke down his con- 
stitution and left him an easy prey to the disease 
which sapped his life. 





A Good RECORD. 


The output of the mills of Alton, Ill, for the 
five months ending Nov. 30, was 215,000 barrels. As 
all the mills there are running full time, the total 
output of Alton for the half year will exceed a 
quarter of a million barrels. This is probably the 
largest production of flour made by any city in the 
state of Illinois. 

The Sparks Milling Co. of that city ships the bulk 
of the product south, east and to Europe, though 
having special customers on the Pacific coast. D. 
R. Sparks, the president of the company, has been 
actively engaged in the manufacture of flour for 33 
years, having erected a four-run steam mill in the 
fall of 1854, and has always been foremost in the 
adoption of improved machinery. His was the first 
mill south of Minneapolis to use the middlings puri- 
fiers,and one of the first to adopt the complete 
roller system. 














































































































































































































By W. H. 


WO MEN of middle age, if forty-five 
may be called middle age, were sitting 
together before an open grate in a 

busy Ohio city, watching the flickering 
flames of natural gas and recalling old 
days. Twenty years before they had been 
much together, both in business circles 
and at social firesides. They had kept 
run of each other since, but had never 
before sesmed to get back to the old fa- 
miliar ground as they had done this even- 
ing. Both were well-to-do and had reason 
to be satisfied with their positions in the 
world, and as they recalled one name after another, only to say this one had 
gone down the ladder of success; that one had disappeared ; the other was 
where he was years ago; and but very few of all they remembered could be 
said to have been successful, they felt their respect increasing for each other. 

‘*Ed,”’ said the one who had asked the most of the questions, ‘“‘how did you 
get your start? When we were on the road you had no money, unless you 
saved a little from your salary, but in a very short time I heard of you as 
being in business for yourself. How did you do it?”’ 

““My success began with a resolution that I made one Christmas night,” 
said the other, settling himself in his chair, as if he was beginning a long story. 

“T had worked for Brown Brothers four years, getting a good salary, and 
holding my trade with but little effort. 

When I was on the road I worked hard 

and thought of nothing but my business. 
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A Christmas Story. 
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such a favor from, but the fact is the tailor is going for me pretty sharp, and I 
promised to give him this much this week, but my account is so badly out of 
the way I hated to make it any worse.’ 

‘¢¢ What becomes of all your salary?’ I asked, not with any purpose of get- 
ting a detailed answer, but thinking that there might be some special deman 
made upon him of which I had never heard. : 

“*¢ What do you do with yours?’ he retorted, as if the proper answer to a 
foolish question was to ask one equally as foolish. But it set me to thinking. 

‘Well,’ said I, taking up pencil and paper, ‘what has become of my sala- 
ry? Let’s figure it up.’ 

“‘T began with, so much paid for board, about so much for clothes, so much 
sent to asister; and then I stopped. These three items were not very large ; 
now where had the balance of the money gone. Yes, there were the parties 
last winter; tickets five dollars each night; carriage, gloves, flowers, etc. 
These ran into a nice little sum. There was my vacation ; that cost me quite a 
pretty figure ; there was my diamond stud ; there were other things that I could 
recall, but even then there was about four hundred dollars unaccounted for. 
Where had that gone? I began to get angry at myself. Four hundred dollars 
was a good bit of money to have nothing whatever to show for, and for the 
first time in my life I began to think that there could be a better use found 
for money than to spend it. 

““<That’s too much money to fool away, Jim,’ I said. ‘Now let’s hear your 
story.’ It was very much like my own. There was a respectable sum that he 
could not account for. ‘Let’s turn over a new leaf,’ said he, ‘and see what we 
can save next year.’ 

“**Done,’ said I, ‘this throwing away 
money on my part will be stopped. Next 











I never went out evenings to make social 
calls, and very rarely even made the ac- 
quaintance of man or woman outside of 
those I called upon for business. But when 
I came in I devoted myself to society. In 
winter I seldom missed a party of any 
kind, and I was ready for every frolic that 
the boys or girls .uggested. 

‘“*T was brought up to keep out of debt. 
This was a cardinal principle in my early 
education and clung to me without my 
seeming to think of it. Itook care to pay 
for everything I bought, and I watched 
the ledger page where my account was to 
make sure that I should not overdraw. 
If I kept these conditions safely I gave no 
futher thought to my money. 

‘¢But I began to think that I would like 
to get into business for myself. Boys and young 
men want to be in the firm, not because they look 
for larger incomes, but because of the importance 
it gives to them as individuals. Men pay more re- 
spect to Mr. Brown than they pay to his book- 
keeper, though the latter man may be, by all odds, 
the better one of the two. Clerks readily figure 
out for themselves that as members of the firm they 
will be enabled to enter a valuable business circle 
whose doors no clerk or employee can pass. But 
, they expect to win this position by their ability and 
not to buy it by their savings. To settle down to 











year I will turn over an entirely new leaf. 
I paid out sixty dollars for carriage hire 
last winter; I shall cut that down; ’m 
going to save money.”’ 

“Jim was more emphatic than I was, 
and we shook hands on the new resolu- 
tions. I suppose I can safely say that was 
the turning point in my life. I began 
right then and there to study economy ; 
not in the sense of scrimping, but in that 
of being sensible as to my expenses. Just 
as soon as my account permitted it, I drew 
out fifty dollars and started a savings bank 
account, and no miser ever counted his 
gold with more happiness than I watched 
that account grow. 

“Jim began a bank account too, though, 
as usual, he overdrew his salary in order 
to doit. Iwas cautious about telling him 
what I was doing, fearing that he would 
think I was boasting over him, but one 
day I met him dressed in a most stylish 
new suit. 

“¢ Hallo,’ said I; ‘how is that for econ- 
omy ?’ 

‘¢¢conomy be hanged,’ said he gruffly 
and somewhat shame-faced; ‘a man must 
dress likea gentleman if he is going to as- 
sociate with gentlemen.’ 

““¢Yes,’ said I, ‘that is true.’ I did 


























rigid economy that they may save for a future busi- 
ness opening rarely offers a charm to them. The 
effort of saving looks unpleasant and the end seems 
too far in the future. At the close of 1867 we had a busy holiday trade, so that 
on Christmas day I was too tired to dress for calls or anything else, and in the 
evening I went down to the store and sat down towrite. I had not been there 
long until Gray—you remember Jim Gray, who used to sell hardware, don’t 
you? Yes, of course, he was with us on that long ride when the wagon broke 
under us! I had forgotten that we three were there together. Well, Jim saw 
me as he happened to be passing and he came in. 

‘*We talked in a rather disheartened way together about our future pros- 
pects. Not that either of us was disheartened, as a matter of fact, but it’s 
kind of easy to get into that sort of tone when you are young and inclined to 
think that the world does not appreciate you at anywhere near your full 
value. Eventually, Jim got around to his salary, and I was surprised to hear 
him talk about his account being so largely overdrawn. I didn’t suppose that 
was a possible thing to do, but he spoke of it as if it had been the chronic con- 
dition of his account from the time he had begun to work for the house. 

***Don’t you ever overdraw?’ he asked me, in surprise at something I said. 

‘* ‘No, sir,’ answered, emphatically. ‘I wouldn’t think of doing such a thin iz, 

‘¢<¢Then perhaps you can lend me twenty-five dollars?’ he asked. 

‘‘T said I could, and I gave it to him. 

“‘*T rather hate to take it,’ said he, ‘and you are the only one I would ask 
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not propose to do any preaching, nor to 
set myself up as a monitor. We parted 
to go our separate ways, and truly it was a 
We met on the road as of old, but he liked to get into 


parting in every sense. 
the company of men who were distasteful to me, and we drifted apart very 


fast. In the city he kept on with our old crowd, while I began to see that 
their company cost too much, and I avoided them. Jim is selling goods on the 
road to-day, and I would wager any amount that his account is overdrawn. 

“The next two years were not, I thought, eventful ones tome. I kept on 
putting fifty dollars in the bank whenever my account permitted it, and at 
the end of the second year had about fifteen hundred dollars to my credit. 
I began to have a slight feeling of independence, and to think that I was not 
absolutely at the mercy of any one. But, except for probable increase in my 
salary, I looked for no change in my condition. On Christmas we had a late 
dinner at our boarding house and I had no desire for supper. Everybody who 
had friends was with them, and, feeling rather lonely, I took my way to the 
store. I was somewhat surprised to find the younger Brown there, poring over 
the books. When I came in he put these away and sat down witk me as if for 
along chat. We talked of business matters from A to Z, and finally, probably 
led up to it by him, I told him of my savings bank account. 

“**T am glad you told me this,’ said he. ‘I saw that you drew your salary 
regularly, and wondered what you were doing with it. And now I am going 
to say what has been on my mind for some time. My brother is desirous of 
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getting out of business. Iam not able to manage 
the store alone. I think you and I together could 
make it go smoothly and profitably, and I believe 
my brother would sell out to you on long time, if 
you felt like going in with me.’ 

‘“‘But I have only fifteen hundred dollars to my 
name! 

“T know it; but John can afford to give you all 
the time you want, and if business is as good for 
the five years to come as in the past five, it will pay 
its own way, and interest too. Think it over care- 
fully and I will talk to John.’ 

‘‘We made arrangements with John, and Ben 
and I have been together ever since. Our business 
has been profitable and John’s oldest daughter is 
my wife. He and Ben often declare that the first 
intimation they ever made to each other of giving 
me a chance in the firm, was after overhearing Jim 
Gray say to one of our salesmen that I had grown 
so blamed penurious I had ceased to be good com- 
pany. 

‘*¢So, you see, I owe Jim two good turns ; the first 
for starting me saving by his talk that Christmas 
night, and again for informing the firm that I had 
turned over a new leaf. I have made it a point, at 
the end of every year, to suggest to our clerks that 
they shall figure out where their salary has gone 
and see if they cannot do better the next year. My 
good luck began in just that way with my Christ- 
mas day resolution to stop wasting my money.”’ 

The two friends parted, and the one who had told 
the story was walking home, busy with his thoughts 
when he heard some one say : 

“Hallo, Ed; haven’t forgotten old friends, have 
you?” 

The voice sounded familiar, but the man stood 
with his face in the shadows and Ed did not recog- 
nize him. But he knew from the tone in which the 
man spoke that he was probably pretty full of whis- 
key, and there was an air about him as of one pretty 
well down in the world. But Ed answered ‘‘hallo,”’ 
as he tried to get sight of the man’s face. 

‘“¢We’ve gone on many a trip together, Ed. You’ve 
gone up hill and I’m about where I used to be, or 
worse,’”’ he said, with an uncomfortable laugh, as if 
the ‘‘ worse” best told the story. ‘‘ Ed, for the sake 
of old times, I want you to lend me ten dollars. I 
was going out on the road to-night, but had to leave 
my wife a little money, and I hate to ask Smith to 
advance it, for the fact is, my account is over- 
drawn.” 

By this time Ed took him by the arm and led him 
toward a lighted window. The man was his old 
crony, Jim Gray! 








SOLILOQUY ON A DULL MARKET. 


To mill, or not to mill? 

That is the question. 
Whether the wisest plan’s to run the rollers, 
And grind out flour to feed a glutted market ; 
Or to shut down the mill and visit Europe, 
And there investigate the ancient methods 
Which still are followed by the stolid Germans, 
The frothy French and the sedate Slavonians. 
To mill—to glut, perchance to bust. 

Ay, there’s the rub ; 
For after busting comes the assignee, 
The sheriff, and a host of lesser evils ; 
And by their charges and their machinations 
They do affright the honest miller’s heart, 
Emblazon wide his name in daily journals— 
And cause such anguish and such perturbation 
As must needs drive him crazy. 

Tis a fate— 
I would avoid by means or fair or foul ; 
Hence I will shut the mill down on the morrow, 
And with the phantom profits of the twelvemonth, 
Will hie me to some land of orange groves 
And there disport me till the markets strengthen. 

— Wallula. 
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BREAD. 


By O. P. HurForp. 


“It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.”’ 


HESE blessings of the Christmastide, so aptly 
stated by the timid Marcellus, were consoling 
enough to him under the circumstances, and 

they are also to us. And with the coming of this 
‘*so hallow’d and so gracious time’’ we look for- 
ward to other joys and blessings far in excess of 
these, and as it approaches we look with cheerful 
anxiety for the issue of the Holiday Number of the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, which, judging from the 
past, will greet us with a bright smile, clad in a 
brand new frock, bespangled with the rarest gems 
of illustrative art. The season is a merry one, yet 
it is an occasion for thoughtfulness as well. While 
we who look for the weekly, work-a-day issues of 
this journal, have had, metaphorically speaking, a 
hard year’s “ grinding at the mill,’”? we are now in- 
clined to unharness our fancies, let them canter 
away as they list, and take us with them. At the 
same time itmay not be a too serious task to glance 
briefly over the history of bread. 

The short Anglo-Saxon word that heads this arti- 
cle implies in its generic sense a single article of 
food, which is pre-eminently and essentially the 
food of civilization. I mean wheaten bread, and I 
believe that without it not even the Christian civi- 
lization would ever have arrived at the point of 
perfection which it has, and that our Xmas cele- 
brations would be far below in refinement, what 
they are now. . 

It will naturally be asked: ‘‘ When was wheaten 
bread, as food, first used?’’ A question, of course, 
that is difficult to answer. It is assumed by those 
who have given the subject serious thought, that it 
was instituted in the Garden of Eden. It is be- 
lieved that wheat was included in the following 
language of Holy Writ: ‘‘ And God said, behold, 
I have given you every herb bearing seed which is 
on the face of the earth,’ ‘‘to you it shall be for 
meat.’ Its preparation, of course, is beyond spec- 
ulation. Milton is the only one, I believe, who has 
let his imagination run upon the subject of Eve’s 
getting dinner, and to him the reader is referred. 
But without begging the question, I will assume 
that wheaten food was given to our first parents, 
considering its essential adaptation for the highest 
mental and physical development of mankind. 

Yet it is hardly necessary for this discussion to 
run quite so far back. When the inmates of Eden 
met with their reverses, a new order of things in- 
tervened. When they went forth under the stern 
decree: ‘‘ By the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread ”?— 


“The world was all before them where to choose 
Their resting place and Providence their guide. 
With wandering steps and slow 
They hand in hand through Eden took 
Their solitary way.’’ 


And thus the curtain fell upon the first act in the 
great drama of human life, at least upon that 
branch of it through which all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed and man became a bread 
winner, unfurnished with the appliances with 
which his ingenuity has since supplied him, and by 
which so much of the curse upon the earth has 
been removed, and through which better crops 
have been secured than, ‘‘thorns also and thistles.”’ 

Thrown out upon the world under the hard con- 
ditions that attached to the fall, doomed to toil 
without remuneration for his labor, beset with dan- 
gers and pinched with hunger, there is little won- 
der tiiat men went rapidly into barbarism. If asa 
reward for their husbandry they were to reap thorns 
and thistles, we may readily imagine that they 
speedily took to the chase and subsisted upon ani- 
mal food, which made it but a short and quick step 
into the horrors of savagery. From the time that 
Adam was thrown out of Eden until the Flood, 
there is little to be said of the history of men save 
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that they grew to be a sorry lot, ‘‘ And it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart.’’ Without stopping too 
long to moralize, we are almost forced to confess, 
at this time for self examination, that he still has 
some cause for regret. The race was doomed, and 
the curtain fell upon the second act. The Flood 
washed off the slate, and men began anew to make 
a record. About this time, or shortly after the 
flood, Ching-Noung of China, the successor to 
Fohi, if we may believe the record, invented the 
art of making bread from wheat and wine from 
rice. Noah beat him a little in the invention of 
wine. This invention of Ching-Noung is dated 
1998 years B. C. Eighty-five years after this date, 
say 1913 B. C., we find the first mention of bread in 
the Old Testament scriptures, where Melchizedek, 
who has been supposed to be Shem, the favored 
son of Noah, brings forth ‘‘bread”’ and ‘‘ wine” 
and sets them before Abram. The discovery of the 
art of making bread from wheat, imperfect as it 
was, certainly marks the most important step in 
the direction of human civilization. It was known 
to the three sons of Noah, or to their earliest de- 
scendants, and was carried by Shem through Asia, 
by Ham into Africa, and into Europe by Japhet. 
And each one of these has furnished to the world 
a civilization. 

While I cannot go extensively into this subject, 
my object is to show, as briefly as possible, that the 
highest types of these civilizations, or the best efforts 
in the.direction of human advancement, have been 
promoted by the use of wheaten bread for food, 
and just as its quality has been improved and its 
use among the people extended, has their condition 
been made better. So far as we can learn from 
authentic history, the world owes its first knowl- 
edge of bread to the Semitic race. Coming west- 
ward from Asia, through the descendants of Shem, 
in whose line was also to come the Savior whose 
birth we are now about to celebrate, the knowledge 
of improved methods of making bread was undoubt- 
edly given to Africa by the Asiatics. I have before 
me a sketch of a little model of a house that was 
dug up in Egypt, and is now to be seen in the Brit- 
ish museum. A doll woman stands in the court 
yard, in the act of rolling dough. The mixing 
trough is attached to the end of the table. This 
quiet little doll woman, who may have amused the 
children in the time of Moses, tells a story of forty 
centuries ago. It tells us that then wheat was made 
into flour, mixed into dough, rolled into cakes and 
baked into bread. We have sufficient proof that 
the art which this toy represents was carried, at the 
time of the Exodus, into Palestine. The highest 
type of civilization that the world has ever known 
was inaugurated in Palestine with the advent of the 
Christian era, and the people among whom it took 
its rise were always more of a bread eating than a 
flesh eating people. With some religionists of the 
east, bread was considered as an emblem of eternal 
life a thousand years before Moses, but it was con- 
firmed as such, in a broader sense, at the beginning 
of the Christian dispensation, and in all this may 
lie, to some extent, its civilizing influence. The 
early composition of bread and the mode of its man- 
ufacture are interesting subjects for investigation. 
There can be but little, if any, doubt that the grains 
of wheat and barley were first eaten without any 
preparation. Just as the disciples of Jesus did, 
when in the morning they went through the wheat 
field, rubbed out the grains in their hands and ate 
them. It was a meagre breakfast, and would bear 
now a sorry comparison with a square meal of 
‘¢ Pillsbury’s Best.’’ The next step was to parch or 
roast it, and then came the grinding or pounding 
of it between ordinary stones. We may safely be- 
lieve that the people of Palestine, they and their 
ancestors, possessed from the remotest antiquity, 
the best forms of bread and have given to the world 
the highest type of civilization. We have received 
from the Jews our religion, the arts from the 
Greeks, and from the Romans our lessons in war, 
and as Rome conquered Greece and India, and be- 
came mistress of the world, I will consider my sub- 
ject, briefly as possible from a Roman standpoint. 
After her conquests all roads led to Rome. She 
gathered from her conquered provinces all they 
had to give of good and evil, and gave it back to 






































































our modern civilization. The first form of Roman 
bread would be disgusting to a modern palate. Es- 
sential as the art of baking bread in an oven is, it 
was not discovered until a late period in the history 
of mankind. The earlier nations of Europe, nota- 
bly the Romans, knew no other use for their meal 
than to make it into a porridge or paste. Such was 
the food of the Roman soldiers for several centuries, 
or at most their skill did not proceed any farther 
than to knead unleavened dough into cakes and 
bake them in the ashes. In those early ages the 
baking of this sort of bread was mostly the concern 
of the matrons, while the toilsome labor of reducing 
the grain into flour was the work of the very lowest 
of the maid servants or of the slaves captured in war. 
In some eastern countries, where wood was scarce, 
as is the case on our western plains, the bread was 
baked between two fires made of fuel similar to 
what we call ‘buffalo chips,’”’ or as a polite French 
traveler calls it, ‘‘boi de Vache.”? The flavor of 
bread baked in contact with this kind of fuel was 
not agreeable and the crust was thrown away. For 
many ages of the world’s history there was no such 
thing as an oven, and the bread was baked on the 
hearth, or in the ashes, covered with coals. 

The incident in the life of Alfred the Great will be 
remembered, when he was requested by the house- 
wife to watch the cakes as they were baking upon 
the hearth, while he was mending his implements of 
war, and as he let the cakes burn, he was soundly 
berated for his neglect. Just when the art of leav- 
ening bread came into use is uncertain. Possibly 
it may have come about as a mere accident, or inci- 
dentally with something else. We have a striking 
illustration of this kind of advancement in thé dis- 
covery of the ceramic art. Some one wishing to 
heat water, put it in a gourd and plastered the 
gourd on the outside with clay and then held it 
over the fire until the water was heated, when lo! 
it was discovered that the clay had baked hard on 
the outside of the gourd, thus suggesting the idea 
that clay could be formed into hollow ware and 
baked into potter’s vessels, from which has grown 
an art that finds its highest expression in the exqui- 
site ceramics of Sévre, at the present time. It is 
these accidental discoveries of the past that have 
peopled the Pantheon with demi-gods. Yeast was 
first used in England in making bread in 1634, 
Prior to the sixteenth century half the people of 
the globe were ignorant of bread as food. And we 
are told by an old chronicler that in order to ad- 
minister the Eucharist to the people of that be- 
nighted half, the elements had to be shipped from 
Europe. I mean those of them who became con- 
verted to a better way, and thus bread, of necessity 
had to go with religion and civilization. The first 
ovens we have any account of were in Egypt. They 
were crocks sunk in the ground, and heated by fire 
on the inside, when lumps of dough were stuck 
upon the sides and baked. It was owing to the 
peculiar construction of these ovens that the frogs 
got into them during the plagues of Pharaoh. The 
next step was to put fire into pitchers or vases and 
smear the dough on the outside to bake. While 
we are on the subject of ovens, it may not be amiss 
to mention a peculiar style of oven used in the 
Society islands. It was a pit in the ground, paved 
with large stones, over which a fire was lighted. 
was an exceptionally good oven, and Capt. Cook, 
the great navigator, was roasted in one ofthem and 
eaten by these islanders, in 1798. The Feejee island- 
ers made their ovens in a similar way in which to 
bake human carcasses, which they called ‘ long 
pig”? (bakolo). The Greeks were the first to bring 


the art of baking bread, in ovens, to the dignity of. 


a trade or profession, and it was by them intro- 
duced into Rome about 148 B. C., or 583 years after 
the founding of that city. At this time the Romans 
invaded Macedon under the reign of King Perseus, 
and on their return they took Greek bakers back to 
Rome and granted them special privileges. The 
baking business remained in their hands for many 
generations. They were a privileged class and were 
held in high estimation. Some members of the pro- 
fession (it was not considered a craft) became Rom- 
an senators. Owing to its cheapness, barley was 
more generally used for bread than wheat. Wheaten 
bread among the ancients was a high priced article 
of food, and beyond the reach of the lowly. And 
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it was a well-to-do person who could eat barley 
bread, as it was not cheap. During one of the As- 
syrian invasions of Israel, we are told (II. Kings, 
7:1) that owing to a Providential intervention in 
behalf of the Jews, a measure of fine (barley) flour 
was sold for a shekel and two measures of barley 
for a shekel, these being considered low prices. 
As nearly as I can ascertain, a measure was about 
equal to our bushel, and a shekel to 62} cents of our 
money. Considering the enormous purchasing 
power of money then, these prices seem extremely 
high. -Wheat as compared with barley, had a value 
of three to one. The price of barley then, under 
this Providential intervention, was 31} cents and 
wheat 93} cents. It will be observed that flour was 
worth twice as much as grain. If such a propor- 
tion could exist now, it would-make good times for 
milling. I stood the other day in the produce ex- 
change at New York and was reminded of the sixth 
verse of the sixth chapter of Revelations when I 
heard the ‘‘ bears”? screaming out their low prices : 
‘* And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts, 
saying, a measure of wheat for a penny, and three 
measures of barley fora penny.”? This looks like 
a bear movement, or shows a big slump at that 
time in grain, and bears a striking resemblance to 
the bear garden ‘‘on ’change,’’ only there are more 
than ‘‘ four beasts” there. 

As a food for civilization, barley has dropped out 
of use and wheat remains, as it will until the end of 
time, and we are interested in its history only. Its 
origin is unknown, but it is believed by respectable 
authorities that it came in all its perfection from the 
hand of the Creator, and that man was taught its 
use from a prime necessity of his nature. It seems 
to grow well in any country or climate, where civil- 
ized man can exist, and where it can not be grown 
to advantage, there civilization will not flourish. 
While it improves under skillful culture, it does not 
lose its identity by neglect. A curious proof of this 
is given by Sir Joseph Banks, one of England’s 
ablest naturalists. There was sent to him from 
India a small paper of seeds marked ‘hill wheat.’ 
The grains were not larger than our common grass 
seeds, but when carefully examined, were found to 
be perfectly formed wheat grains, which when 
planted in his garden, produced a crop of wheat of 
the spring variety, the grains being fully as large 
as ordinary spring wheat. This package came from 
the hill country far beyond Bengal, and the ques- 
tion is, was it a deteriorated wheat from careless 
cultivation, or a wild plant? The specimens of 
bread of the highest antiquity which have come to 
us are those that have been found in the lake dwell- 
ings of, Switzerland. The grain mostly used was 
barley, and the character of the bread as rude as 
the state of society which it represents. 

Much has been written and published in relation 
to the mills that have been used for the reduction of 
grain into flour for bread. The improvements in 
this implement from time to time, mark the progress 
of man, step by step, from the very earliest stages 
of his existence. First the grain was eaten raw, 
then parched, and then ground or beaten between 
two stones. Those nations that have been left be- 
hind in the race for civilization have never gotten 
beyond the simple quern, or hand mill—the upper 
and nether millstone of the scriptures. The Ro- 
mans, however, in their general tendency toward 
advancement, improved the form of the quern and 
ornamented it so that it became a thing of beauty 
in their households, as may be seen from a speci- 
men in the British museum. (Vide Fosbroke, page 
254, fig. 33.) For ages the grinding of the meal was 
a daily task, a toilsome one and a mark of degrada- 
tion to those who were required to perform it. It 
was the lot of the slaves to grind at the mill, with a 
wooden collar around their necks to prevent them 
from putting their hands to their mouths with any 
ofthe meal. Then the maid servants, the humblest 
and lowest of them all, were required to do this 
work also, and it was their duty to prepare the 
daily portion of flour necessary, in the earliest 
hours of the morning. Their lot was a hard one. 
Then came the mills driven by animals, for use in 
large establishments, and finally the idea of driving 
mills by water for grinding corn was brought from 
Asia to Rome. They were first driven by the water 
from the aqueducts. The first water mill driven by 





the current of the Tiber is described in a very ob- 
scure manner by Virtruvius in his work on archi- 
tecture. And one of the Latin poets has referred 
to the first invention of water mills at Rome in a 
beautiful epigram, of which the following is a 
translation : 


‘*Cease now your work, ye maids, who labored at 
the mill; sleep now and let the birds sing to the 
ruddy morning, for Ceres has commanded the water 
nymphs to perform your task; these, obedient to 
her call, throw themselves on the wheel, force 
round the heavy axle-tree, and by these means the 
heavy mill.”’ 

The poet has put a beauty in this that is lost to 
some extent in the translation. The introduction 
of the water mill relieved the woman of that period 
from the necessity for a grinding toil and helped 
to elevate her. When the Goths invaded Rome 
they stopped the water from her fourteen splendid 
aqueducts and stopped the mills. Then that grand 
old soldier, Belisarius, moored boats in the current 
of the Tiber, supplied with paddle wheels, by which 
the mills were driven and the people supplied with 
meal. The struggle to preserve them against the 
efforts of the Goths for their destruction is a matter 
of history. From Rome water mills became common 
in Germany and Gaul. And we read of some ona 
tributary of the Moselle as early as A. D. 379. His- 
tory has repeated itself in Hungary. In 710 A. D. 
we read of a flourishing mill interest in that coun- 
try, which has been revived in these latter days. 


With the improvement of the mills in Europe 
came the improvement in bread, and by a wise 
governmental policy of cheapening it in price, its 
use has been extended more among the masses, and 
we have only to point to the advancement in civili- 
zation in Europe within the last century, to dis- 
cover the important fact that it has been in exact 
proportion with the improvement in bread food 
and its more extensive use among the masses. At 
the close of the last century there was used per 
capita of the population of the United Kingdom, 
less than two bushels of wheat. Now the amount 
consumed is between seven and eight bushels. This 
is a fact the effects of which are manifest in Dun- 
ean McArthur’s account of the advancement in 
manners, refinement and religious sentiment that 
has taken place among the people of England with- 
in this nineteenth century. 


To our own improvement in these respects we 
look with gratification, and we point with pride to 
the fact that the highest development of the milling 
art has been attained in this country, and its best 
methods invented here. We hold wheaten bread 
to be a civilizer. In closing, for the benefit of the 
curious, I will place before them, by way of con- 
trast, the customary dinner of the ancient Irish and 
the early Anglo-Saxon, and let them draw their 
own conclusions : 

Quoting Fosbroke: ‘‘The Celtic nations gener- 
ally ate very little bread, but a great deal of meat, 
boiled or broiled upon coals, or roasted on spits.’’ 
Speaking of an Irish dinner, he says: ‘Flesh they 
devoured without bread, and that half raw, the rest 
boileth in their stomachs with aqua vite, which 
they swill in after such a surfeit, by quarts and pot- 
tles ; they let their cows’ blood, which growne to a 
jelly, they bake and over spread with butter and so 
eatin lumps. No meal they fancy so much as pork, 
and the fatter the better.” 

The Anglo-Saxon dinner is thus briefly described: 
“At the Anglo-Saxon dinner we find a clean cloth ; 
acup of horn presented to every one; a person 
cutting a piece of roasted meat off the spit into a 
plate held by a servant underneath ; cakes of bread; 
dish or plate are oblong, square or round.” 

The appetite grows with what it feeds upon and 
the mental and physical food we receive have their 
influence on our character and that of our children. 





“Merry may the maid be that marries the miller, 
For fair day and foul day, he’s aye bringing till her— 
His ample hand’s in ilk man’s pock, 
His mill grinds muckle siller. 
His wife is dressed in silk and lawn, 
For he’s aye bringing till her.” 








Cc. R. UNDERWOOD, 
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HE CANIS and the 
virumque I cano. 
I sometimes cano 
them to my grief. 
Pardon the little 
touch of classical 
reminiscence with 
which this bro- 
chure opens; it is 
an old man’s weak- 
ness and privilege to quote these 
little scraps of bookly lore that 
, cling to his memory from boy- 
hood’s days, and the above is 
about all that remains to me of 
Virgil’s Enid and Geraint, or, more properly speaking, Gerisn’t. But what 
recks it? The pilot, usually. But I digress. No matter; it all goes in the 
filling of the column. 

In common with the majority of good men, I like dogs. 
love man’s faithful friend. I do not care to have him sit at the table and dine 
with me. I do not enjoy having a dog in bed with me; I prefer to sleep in 
solitude, rather than slumber with the best bred dog that ever dug a rat from 
under a hen house. I am not partial to a dog in the parlor, and being naturally 
a rather cold-hearted, undemonstrative man, I am apt to be repellant, rather 
than cordial, when, on a hot July day, a hairy dog, weighing 108 pounds, 
climbs into my lap and endeavors to lave my resisting face with a moist tongue 
from 8 to 11 inches in length. I know that I have sorely grieved some of my 
friends, by coldly, and at times, even harshly rejecting the cordial advances of 
their dogs, but I cannot help it; I am so constituted by transmitted heredity 
and the strong influence of environment, that I cannot endure to have a noble 
high bred dog, which, or should I say whom? I have just seen shaking and 
hauling a pig by the ear, or carrying an ancient and a fish-like bone to his 
boneyard, leave his quarry and extend his prehensile tongue to salute my 
shrinking cheek. I know I am prudish and over-sensitive, morbidly sensitive, 
indeed, on this matter, but I cannot help it. I know, also, there are some 
dogs that never touch anything offensive, or unclean under the law ; the dog’s 
master has told me so himself. ButI am an old man, and have known so many 
liars, of various kinds, that at times I am troubled with a haunting fear that a 
man, unintentionally of course, but carried away by his loving partiality, may 
have told me an untruth even about the dog of his heart. As for the dog’s 
mistress—ah, woe is me that I should say it—I never believe a word a woman 
tells me about her dog. Her evidence is ruled out of court on grounds of 
conspiracy, subornation, contributory complicity and mental obliquity. 

And yet I was not always thus, a savage foe of still more savage dogs. 
When I was a boy, every homeless dog knew me for his friend, followed me 
home, boarded with me, destroyed the garden and made things lively for the 
poultry. I still hold that it is the inalienable right of every boy to keep a 
dog ; as many dogs, in fact, as his father will feed. It is the full grown man 
whose dog makes me tired. 

The man always takes it for granted that you love his dog as you love him. 
Well, sometimes this is true ; sometimes this is true. But it does not augur 
well for the man, in that case. Not that I love Cesar more, but that I love 
his master less. 

Once, in the flight of ages past, Isat under my own vine and fig tree and 
smoked the pipe of peace with all mankind, the while I fondly watched my 
garden grow. Sometimes a friend sat by my side, and as we whiled away the 
flying moments in sweet converse, his playful dog would gambol with his 
fellows, my other friends’ equally playful dogs, on the lawn. I kept no dog 
myself; I couldn’t afford it ; it was all that I could do to maintain a dormitory 
and playground for the neighbors’ dogs, so I selfishly reaped my enjoyment 
of dog life from the merry antics of the dogs of my friends. A smooth shaven 
lawn, in all the delicate health of its teething year, with a seventy-four pound 
dog creating an earth geyser in the middle of it as he burrows his excited 
way Chinawards, presents a spectacle that leaves an impression upon the mind 
of the man who plays the lawn mower in the open air concerts, that lasts 
long after he may have ceased to love the dog. 

My friend looks at him with eyes that sparkle with admiration. 

‘*He’s the greatest dog to dig,’’ says he. 

“Is he?” I ask, with an interested inflection, as though I didn’t know it, 
but hoped it might be true. 

‘*Land, yes, he’ll have a hole in your lawn there that you can bury a cow 
in before he gets through.”’ 

I say, “Will he?” and think within myself that if he will stop when he gets 
the hole big enough to bury a dog in it will answer my purpose quite as well, 
as I have no cow to bury. 

‘Ha, ha, now look at them!’ remarks another friend, on another occasion, 
as four dogs of three friends, ceasing to dig in as many quarters of the reser- 


I cannot say that I 
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vation, opened a free-for-all wrestling match in a flower bed, ‘‘look at them! 
That dog of mine is as strong as a bull.” 

“Is he?”? I ask in charming simplicity. 

““Yes indeed, he’d pull down a lion. See him worry Thornton’s big dog 
over that rose bush. He’s only a pup too; that fellow’s only ten months old.’’ 

I think, from the way he tears and tramples and crushes things he must be 
a century old at least, but I only say ‘Oh?’ 

The English language is not a meagre, inexpressive, poverty-stricken one. 
It is rich; rich beyond measure. You can hardly tell how many volumes a 
man speaks, sometimes, when he only says “‘Oh?”’? So I only said “Oh?” 

All dogs are not diggers. Dogs, at least the dogs of my friends, have gifts 
differing according to the spirit of destruction that is given them. Some of 
them were racers, and that summer these did so run that they had a broad path, 
hard as a brick floor, and whereon no green thing, not even plantain would 
grow, worn around the house. Some were gnawers, and these gnawed the 
piazza posts, the hammock, books, young trees, parasols, canes, anything they 
could find out of doors, and tried to get into the house for more. Some again 
were cat hunters ; and these slew Robbie’s kittens, three in succession, causing 
the owners to remark, after the carnage, that ‘‘he was the greatest dog for cats ; 
you must shut up your cats when (Bismarck, Avenger, Terror or what not, as 
the case happened to. be) comes with me.’? I meekly said I would, which I 
could safely promise, as the stock of kittens was exhausted. This did not bring 
quiet, however, becausé Bismarck, Terror and Avenger, deprived of their nat- 
ural means of amusement, made vigorous search for more, and prowled around 
the house and barn, digging, gnawing and scratching. I think my friends felt 
a little hurt at this, and believed that I had meanly concealed or sent away 
the remnant of cats that was left, in order to deprive the dogs of a little pleas- 
ure. In vain I assured them I was entirely out of cats. My friends looked in- 
credulous, and said it was strange; ‘‘I never knew that dog to be mistaken 
about cats, and by the way he acts, there must be a cat about somewhere.”’ 

I felt so grieved about these unjust suspicions that I went so far as to buy a 
cat for my friends’ dogs to amuse themselves with when they called upon me. 
But I made a mistake, I guess. I don’t know much about cats, so I bought one 
down on South street. It was a brindled cat, with only one eye, and rather a 
fragmentary tail. The gentleman of whom I purchased it, Mr. William O’Con- 
nor, or as the neighbors called him, ‘‘ Ratty Connors,” told me she was a pet 
of his little girl who died, and he sold her because it broke his heart to look at 
him—it was a Mark Anthony cat—and that he was gentle as a dove. I carried 
the South street cat home in a bird cage. When I got there a friend was wait- 
ing for me; a friend who owned a digger. I said I had brought something 
for his dog to play with. I turned Mark Anthony loose ; he made for the half 
buried digger as swoops the hawk upon his prey ; hauled him out of the hole 
in the pansy bed, swept his claws across his howling face like a besom of fiend- 
ish wrath, and made life a burden to him before they had been acquainted five 
minutes. Mark Anthony, when the dog was too tired to have any more fun 
with, shrieked in a wierd, uncanny manner and went away and I never saw 
him again; but the next day a friend who owned a cat-dog told me that the 
night before an Allegheny mountain wild cat came into his yard, fell upon 
Avenger, tore his face off like a mask, and otherwise so lacerated him that next 
morning the sight of a little kitten no bigger than a mole, made him run half 
way up the side of the barn before he knew where he was going. I have always 
been afraid that Mr. O’Connor deceived me about that cat. I didn’t tell my 
friend about Mark Anthony, because, when I wondered that there should be 
wild cats so near Philadelphia, he grew angry and offered to go before a justice 
and make affidavit to his statement. So I told him I believed him. If I be- 
lieved one-half the things I have told men I did, my creed, meena! 39 articles 
to the foot, would reach from here to the moon. 

H’m? What? Dishonest? Deceitful? Who is? Away, slight man! Avaunt! 
Get thee behind me, woman! Didn’t I hear you tell poor Shortcash you didn’t 
have a dollar about you? Didn’tI hear you tell Mrs. Offelbore you were glad 
tosee her? Don’t you talk to your grandfather ; he wasn’t born blind and deaf. 

Some dogs of my friends were sleepers. They would sneak into the house 
and crawl under or on the sofa or the best beds, and slumber, and play with 
the pillow shams, and pursue the elusive flea over their persons. 

There seems to be a strong esprit de corps among fleas. I have ever noticed 
that fleas from different dogs never agreed with the human person to whom 
they emigrated. 

I am not by nature a revengeful man. The few murders I have committed, 
in the course of a wild and wandering life, when I had abundant opportun- 
ities to commit many more, were not the result of cold premeditation and a 
cruel desire for revenge, but were rather committed in sudden bursts of un- 
governable fury, brought on, in most cases, by the victim’s insisting upon con- 
versing with me in a noisy railway car. For these, and for the woman I slew 
for opening a car window and letting a cyclone of dust, cinders, and super- 
heated or under frozen air blow back in my face, I have no regrets. Ido not 
consider that a man commits a crime when he destroys human life under such 
circumstances ; he is rather the faithful agent of the avenging gods. 








But near the close of this summer to which I have referred, I 
bought a young cow. She was about a year young, perhaps a 
trifle younger. She was a shy, timid young thing, somewhat 
giddy, as a cow is apt to be at that caramel time of life, and 
given to walking on her hands at brief intervals. Her voice was 
changing, and when she ran sideways a few steps, twisted her 
tail in a very unladylike manner and tried to sing, she gave 
utterance to the most extraordinary tones that ever startled an 
inexperienced cow-herd. But with all her foolish little affecta- 
tions, she seemed to be goodhearted, and I made allowance for 
the inevitable silliness of her first season. She had a mild Jersey 
eye and a Texas appetite. 

I went to call on one of my friends one beautiful evening in 
August, to enjoy the sunset from his piazza. He was a wealthy 
man and had the sun set on the western side of his house, because 
that was the pleasanter side in the evening. He told me he built 
his house that way, on purpose. Ah, me; what a priceless boon 
is wealth. Now Iam not able to secure such luxuries, and con- 
sequently the sun sets all around my house, wherever it comes 
handiest, just like a hen. I took Joshua with me; I called her 
Joshua because she was the son of none. She was very reluctant 
to lead, and had me on several sides of the road four or five times as we saun- 
tered along in the level rays of the declining sun, and when we reached my 
friend’s house I was glad to sit 

down and tie 

Joshua to a cast 

iron dog on the 

piazza; my friend 

is very fond of sculp- 

ture and has often told 

me that he picked that dog 

up at an art sale, and that it 

cost him seven dollars. He thinks 

it is an old master, as he can find no 

one who can iell him who sculptured 

it. The family seemed a little surprised 
to see Joshua, but I said: 

“Oh, I couldn’t get away from home 
' without her; she and I are inseparables. 
She watches for me when I am away, and 
when she sees me coming there is some- 
thing human, even more than human, 

in her affectionate demonstrations 
of welcome. No matter how tired 
or sick she may be, she runs to 
welcome me. Wherever I go she 
goes; don’t she, girlie?” 

You see, I had learned the piece 

pretty well. Joshua stood on her 
hands and trilled a barrel stave 
from the drinking chorus in ‘‘ Mey- 
erbeer,’”’ and the people all shrunk 
back a little, while the iron dog turned 
pale. 
‘“‘She’s great on that,’ I said, enthusias- 
tically. ‘‘I never saw a cow who could stand 
in the same lot with her on that hand-spring 
trick.” 

“Tt’s a little rough on the lawn, though,”’ 
said my friend, looking sadly at Joshua’s hoof 
prints in the velvet grass. 

“Oh,” I said proudly, ‘‘that’s nothing. 
Just wait till she feels a little at home, and 

bucks. She feels a little strange just now, 
but when she jumps up about eight feet, 
comes down with all four hoofs so close 
together you could cover them with a 
lady’s handkerchief, and then spreads 
them, she’ll tear up more sod than 
you can put back in a week. She’s 
a bigger bucker than Mark 
Twain’s genuine Mexican 

plug.”’ 
Just then a nurse maid 
came along, wheeling 
a little cab with a 
sweet little ba- 
by - therein. 
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Joshua fired out her hind limbs, knocked the top off the cab, upset the nurse, 
and raised Bedlam on the piazza. 

‘““My child! my child!’ shrieked the mother. But the baby wasn’t hurt, 
although I said that Christine didn’t like babies, and they had better keep 
the baby in the house when she came with me. ‘She is a whole league 
nine to kick,’ I said. ‘‘I call her Christine Nilsson, because she is such a 
kicker.”’ 

My friend didn’t say anything, and I felt afraid that he was a little touched 
with envy. SolIrose to go. Just then Christine bucked high in the air, jerk- 
ing the iron dog from his perch. This frightened her and she bolted, and 
away they went, Militia (I call her Militia because she’s such a good runner) 
and the iron dog; over the lawn, through the hedge and back again, into the 
rose bushes, across the flower beds, down the gravel walks, around the house, 
the iron dog bouncing and jumping along like a thing of life. I laughed till I 
cried. ‘‘I never saw her in such spirits,’ I said. ‘‘ Just wait till she sees Bis- 
marck.’’ My friend cried too, harder than I did, but I didn’t notice whether he 
laughed so much, or indeed whether he laughed at all. At that moment Luna 
(I call her Luna because she comes on tied so often) saw Bismarck; with one 
jump she broke the leg to which she was tied clear off the iron dog, reached 
Bismarck in a single bound, and with a coquettish little play of her lithe neck, 
had him away up in the leafy branches of a maple tree, wondering how he 
got up there and how he was going to get down. Then Traveler (I call her 
Traveler because she’s on the road two-thirds of the time) went down the 
road with the leg of the iron dog swinging at the end of her leading strap like 
a slung shot, greatly to the annoyance of such people as she chanced to knock 
out with it. 

Stifling, with a mighty effort, his desire to laugh at my dismay at the sudden 
disappearance of Comet (I call her Comet because she is so erratic in her 
movements), my friend, with that charming courtesy that is only seen in the 
highest circles, said, changing the subject to relieve my painful confusion: 

“That lawn looks as though some fool had pastured a drove of hogs just 
like himself upon it. A hundred dollars won’t put it where it was twenty 
minutes ago, and where it would be nowif the fool killer had called on an 
acquaintance of mine an hour ago.”’ 

I could not bear to see him so distressed on my account, so I concealed, 
for the moment, my anxiety about Boy (I call her Boy because you never 
know where she is or what she is doing when she is out of your sight), and 
said, reassuringly : 

‘Oh, that is nothing; you ought to see Thornton’s kitchen garden, and 
his lawn as well. I took her over there with me last night and didn’t see her 
when I came away, and she stayed there and played with the dog all night. 
Thornton has been sick in bed ever since.”’ 

But he didn’t seem to cheer up, and was abstracted and distant in his man- 
ner, and I bade him adieu with my usual grave and quiet courtesy, and went 
home. 

A week after that, just as I had got Baron (I called her Baron because she 
was so poor) well introduced into society, my man came to me one morning 
and said she didn’t seem to be well. I went to the barn. Beatrice, for it was 
she, was indeed dead. She was swollen up to the size of a sugar hogshead ; 
her head was broken and there were several perforations in her body. An 
axe was lying in her stall, several bullets were sticking in the side of her feed 
trough, and we found in it also, little paper packages containing arsenic, 
strychnine and rough on rats, and the man said there was pounded glass in 
the bran; lots of it. Wesent for the cow doctor and a detective and showed 
them all these things, and I asked if they didn’t think she had been tampered 
with. But they said no; she had died a natural death. The cow physician 
said he thought she died of old age. 

I said indignantly that she was only a year old. 

The cow physician replied that a year was a very long time for some cows 
to live. 
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MILUNG veer Pounper 
VERSE MAKER: 


ha OF INFRINGEMENTS! 
EF OWN AND CONTROL ALL PATENTS 
} ON THIS VALUABLE DEVICE, 
ALL OTHER MACHINES 
ARE 


BASE IMITATIONS. 
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r \ ; 
OME YEARS AGO At CHRISTMAS TIME, /’ \/ This ae machine is out of © 
a wea 


Tae MILLER’S poet pur To RHYME Disuse has clogged the wheels & 
we fear, 
Goon Wishes FOR THE ENTIRE TRADE | And long before we fill this page 


Our rhymes may show the hue {||| 


IN VERSES BY MACHINERY MADE. of age. 
4 = a If this be true, don’t blame the 
He ASKED THAT PORTUNE’S BROADEST GRIN poet, 
‘ | The pounder’s cranky, and we 
Woutp BRING A HAPPY NEW YEAR IN; know it— 

But just to show you how it 

works, 

| Despite the many jars and jerks, 
| We’ — her up, and you may 


For ApvertiseRs WISHED HE GOLD; 
OF WEALTH AND HEALTH To READERS TOLD. 
ONCE THEN, THE RHYMSTER HAS BEEN MUTE — 


take 
} | Some —— ’round to Howard 
(Sue- rosa, THREATS WERE MADE TO SHOOT) 


to ba! 
| That han f ‘will equal “Pillsbury’s 
Best 


But now THE GENIAL TIME 15 NEAR 
We'll satisfy you e our test. 
WHEN FOES RELENT ANDO FRIENDS. GIVE CHEER | Wot sat pe or this device, 
° > y 

} That it will ou in a trice 
THEREFORE, GOOD READER, PASS THIS VERSE A grist of milli ft ymes as ’ 

/ For any miller’s mental f 
WitHOUT THE CUSTOMARY CURSE As any similar machine 
Let DOWN THE BARS, AND FROM HIS DEX ‘ey ES 


Bing FORTH THE POET ANDO WS PE rmnat ever was or will be seen 
We guarantee a better yield 
x A * LH ONY NN) My 
Than any rival in t he fe 3Ci MMT 
And finally,'the cost is low, : 
——.-..That’s what we claim—and let her go—. ., 
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/ A Christmas rhyme we'll turn you out— 
\_ Pull down'this crank, reverse that spout, 
And here wee have it 


PTT we so 


crank, crank, crank. 
It is bound to disappear 
!\\’Ere we see another year, 










1), Rank, Rank.’ 
Christmas day ))) 
We love to put good food away, 





And think with sorrow of the seedy, ' Ui “We hate we despise | / Ny Wy 
\ At a safe distance from the needy. Fy y ww pte re or it, . it, ) yi 
|e des la dace ‘ino 
S 8 ai 
j ites icin ‘ It is strange it will not sink 










In the tidal wave of ink 
Which we (and Brother Ranky) do 
throw o’er it. 
To every man it’s plain, 
Who of senses has a grain 


“ But —_ Such ang we should not 


About this merry Christmas day. 
The stuff lacks strength, its color’s off, 
This is no time for sneer or scoff. 
’Nuff said. We turn this governor so,: 
Press down this pin, and here we go— 
/ As orthodox a Christmas carol 
- As ever yet was packed in barrel. 


And Rank and we contend 

That it nears its final end, 

iD And we hope to-be around in 
time to skin it.”’ 
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\\ Another year has scurried on, ‘ “ * 
It seems but yesterday ° > 


Bis the voice of the aint ! we 


The poet spake some goodly men 
. Inrh S well meant, and 1 heard him complain 
; Two years mua ~— (7 When he found that his efforts to 


i steal were in vain. 
| Two years of dusty progress passed 
‘ Since rhyming messages we cast 


vy 
VA The American Snarleyow, bulky 
To all the MILLER’s friends. tf in si 
¢. 


in size, 

Has been sniveling and crying and 
wiping its eyes 

Ever since one fine day, a year or 


Meanwhile our readers’ list expands 
And reaches over many lands, 
Nor yet our progress ends. 
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We hope that during eighty-eight VG r 

baa Be ata splendid gait, # Ww gg oY ylicay vd peng found itself, 
And stronger grow each day Be 

We'll faithfully our readers serve, i It — — caught up, if it on 

And never from our true course swerve, Bi 










Instead, it sat down on the ro: 


Proceeding on our way: side and cried. 
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“Shut off the feed! The Pronoun spout 
Too freely flows and knocks us out. 
Turn on some adjectives ; 3; we'll show 
The way this thing can sometimes go. 

* * * 
“Stop! stop! stop! your paper, 
This I think the proper caper.” 
*Tis the voice of one who cries 
*Cause he loves to shut his eyes, 
i Hates to kn -w the world’s awake ; 
U4 This the class the monthlies take. 
\ Ny iW \\\\\\y, “Haven’t time to read them all, 
\\\ s\) . Ane beside, my mil: is small.” 
Right you are, dear ancient sag YE 
\\ We work for men, and not-for slu:; 

\\\ AN tei ear Lowe class grows thinners 

there TI not be left one sinner, 


Wie cantis-cuskin conte. Se 
crash)—— 


forts are vain! 

(Grab hold of the crank! 

{ Pounder again! ! 

To the friends ke this paper we 
wish to revert. 

May their present fortune 
them never desert. 

Our good advertisers, we thank 
them once more 

May they constantly add to their 
plenteous store. 

For our readers, we supplicate 
Fortune, the jade, 

To give rd one of them plenty 

of trade 

May the year bring them happi- 

ness, sunshine and health; 

ey’re sufficiently ’cute to take 

are of their wealth.) 
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at there’s not a single honest miller in it. fi } 
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7 isa blank, blank, pani aay, 
Tina every one who likes it is a 
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That’ 's what we say and so 
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Tis 13 THE MILLER'S POET, 
He RUNS OUR RAYME MACHINE, 
E 1S OUR VERSE COMPOUNDER,. 
“THE ABLEST EVER SEEN. 
E SLEEPS UPON A ROLLER MILL 
ON MILLSTONES TAKES HIS FEED 
AND LIVES ON SHORTS AND RED 00G, 
“THE FOOD THAT POETS NEED. 
WE KEEP HIM IN THE DU8T ROOM 
UNTIL IT’S CHRISTMAS TIME, 
WHEN FROM HIS CAGE HE BREAKS AWAY 
AKO GRINDS HIS AWFUL RAYME. 
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And his Red Dog is made from the 
weakness of man. SN 
In the Offal and Waste go the , wy) Lip 
crimes and the sins, Z WY, 



















pving shown our Pounder and 
= what the thing can do, 

We wish you merry Xmas and bid 
ou all adieu ; 
An ites the way of moral to all our 


























And are memes, ae say, to some 








bes and jeers, very warm 
We add our poe sd effort whi The experts declare that Time’s 
we =—é system is poor— 
That the Mill of the Years’ some- 





what ancient is sure— 
But Head Miller Death is a hard/ 
one to beat; 
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He says that the mill’s not in fault, 
but the whea' 

That the Allwise Millbuilder, who 
laid out the plan, 

Made the very best mill e’er con- 

structed for man. 

That its a is perfect, machin- 

ery 

Gy, Not a pout out = place, not a 

a shaft out of lin 

short, that the mill every way 

is first class 

the stuff that i is ground in it’s 
king, alas! 












in Heaven 

The good deeds the bad ones, the 
gainings an bg 

The partings and meetings, the 

virtues and sinnings, 
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terrible mill And piyesowred own Cockle, ’tis quite 
And the hopper of Time is unsat- surprise 

isfied sti * That the Mill of the Years doesn’t ae 
The deeds grade Patent; you d all low grade, Wis 


That forty r out is the most 
Of fair words and intentions, Time 













Have all gone perforce thro’ this 





















That the good Human Wheat is so 
mixed up with lies 














usually find 





For the exclusive use of a tropical 
trad 





these mills grin 









makes a Straight grade, 


















day and night, 

With an av ’ resistless and ter- 
rible might ; 

And — shall’ grind until Time 


is store 
Shall exhaust the last year; and 
exist nevermore. 
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Nits Bakers’ he gleans from the 
ast that he can 
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FRANK L. GREENLEAF, 
PRESIDENT MINNESOTA MILLERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 
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N WRITING of the flour, grain 
and milling interests of Balti- 
more, the limited space allotted 
forbids entering into the minutize 
and details of a theme so com- 
prehensive. It will be the pur- 
pose, therefore, to adhere strictly 
to facts, and indulge in no ex- 
travagant metaphors or glitter- 
ing generalities. 

Baltimore, the city of monu- 
ments, the metropolis of the 
south, the birthplace of the rail- 
road, telegraph and gaslight, the 
favorite abode of the epicurean, 
although conservative in com- 
parison with some of her more 
daring sisters, is nevertheless 
fully aroused to the needs of the 
times, and has made some rapid 
strides in the last decade. Her 
population, including suburban 
residents, verges upon half a 
million. With a climate both 
delightful and healthy, as all 
admit, for we boast of a lower 

death rate than any other city 

Jt abso POINT | of corresponding size; with un- 

Si surpassed educational advan- 
: tages, such as the Johns Hopkins 
University, the Baltimore City College, the Woman’s College, the East- 
ern and Western Female High Schools, the State Normal School, the 

Peabody Institute, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the Maryland Institute, 

the University of Maryland, the Walters Art Gallery, and others of lesser 

note ; with many palatial homes of unique design and luxurious equip- 

ment; with parks and public squares, matchless in their natural loveliness ; 

with a social standing famous the world over for culture, elegance and re- 
finement ; with an ably conducted press; with a remarkable improvement in 
the architectural beauty of her buildings ; with a phenomenal increase in her 
manufactures of every description ; with unrivaled railroad and terminal facil- 
ities, and with her continued prestige as a.centre of commerce, our beloved city 
is indeed one of the most attractive in the Union. 
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FLOUR. 


The flour trade of Baltimore for nearly a century has been one of its most 
marked characteristics. Long before railroads and steamboats were thought 
of, our city enjoyed the reputation of being the principal flour market in the 
New World. Howard street was the rendezvous for the millers of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, at that time. They brought their products to town 
in large covered wagons, drawn by two, four, six and sometimes eight horses, 
according to the quantity they had for sale, and here assembled and disposed of 
their offerings to the best advantage, frequently preferring to store, however, 
when the prices they set could not be obtained. Flour coming from these states 
is distinguished from that coming from the west to this'day by the name of this 
old thoroughfare. With the march of time many changes have taken place, and 
disastrous ones, too, for a large and influential body engaged in this avocation, 








for with steam and electricity came sharp and ruinous competition, and this 
valuable accessory is now almost entirely lost to that class of dealers known. 
as the commission merchants. And it would be a wonder if it were otherwise, 
for under the old regime they would charge the miller who favored them with 
consignments, two and a half per cent commission, ten cents per barrel for hand- 
ling, five cents per barrel a month for storage, one cent per barrel inspection, 
besides cooperage, ratage, interest and what not. 

What a transformation has taken place! In this rapid age all is different, 
and the miller now sells his flour direct, free of expense, or else through local 
agents at a merely nominal cost. The flour trade of Baltimore is composed 
largely of bright, active young men, who are thoroughly abreast with the 
times, and who are bending every energy toward making life a success. While 
Baltimore is doing her full share of the business upon the new basis, her mer- 
chants are not over-satisfied, however, about the pecuniary emoluments they 
are receiving under the revolution inaugurated. It now requires very much 
less capital to conduct a large flour business, in this era of depression, than 
when prices ruled one to two hundred per cent higher than present values—a 
forcible argument in extenuation of small commissions. A comparison of the 
receipts and shipments for a series of years, which is here appended, will prove 
the statement that the trade has assumed greater proportions than ever, and 
particularly is such the case in the years 1885, 1886 and 1887. In a measure this 
is due to the fact that within a comparatively short period we have become the 
outlet for the enormous accumulations of western and northwestern millers, 
who, in order to relieve the pressure their stocks would inevitably make upon 
American markets have, by the negotiation of cheap through rates to Europe, 
been enabled to forward their surplus abroad, and receive in return satisfactory 













































































results. 
Year. RECEIPTS OF FLOUR. Bbls. Year. EXPORTS OF FLOUR. Bbls. 
1886 - 1,928,194 1886 1,662,504 
SSE EES. Se 1,589,063 1885 1,093,093 
1884 ‘ 1200,345 | | RE EES. UF 437,713 
1883 ,158,380 1883 wees 441,477 
1882 ,227,264 1882-_.. * _. ° 468; 
ERR ae »248,257 1881 413,923 
1880 ,378,587 1880 ---- 497,042 
 ( LETT 1879 447,134 
1878 »412,652 1878 590,150 
i EA OER ,171,248 1877 369,519 
ee ,389,538 TOI ea ws Shh ecinigg andes Canis i ples 426, 
a eee 1,391,843 1875 .... 453, 
See ,560,997 1874 474,758 
1873 1,312,612 EES eae 359, 
SSSR ee CAS 8 1,175,967 1 282, 
_ a er 1,123,028 oT RR a ee 503,119 
1870... 1,117,314 
The greatest gain has been between Jan. 1 and Sept. 1, 1887. In these eight 


months the receipts of flour at this port amounted to 2,120,499 barrels, and the 
exports to 2,262,239 barrels, rivaling New York and surpassing by far every 
previous year of our city’s history. 

GRAIN. 


Since moving into the spacious new chamber of commerce building, a large 
coterie of valuable traders has been lost to the Baltimore corn and flour ex- 
change, some of them by death, but most of them by voluntary removal to 
other scenes of action. With them much of our speculative element departed, 
but it is not true as regards our actual legitimate business, for that has been aug- 
mented considerably this year, and proportionately compares favorably with 
New York, our only rival in this commodity on the Atlantic coast. Situated 
in the heart of a rich agricultural area, and accessible with incomparable facil- 
ity by land and water, Baltimore is thus the centre to which the cereals of this 
latitude naturally gravitate. The wheat produced in this section is known far 
and near, and is eagerly sought after by millers, both at home and abroad, and 
in fact commands the preference wherever exhibited. Our relations with the 
great west are mutually agreeable and profitable, the volume of business be- 
tween us showing a daily increase. The two trunk lines having their termini 
here reach out into all the grain producing states of the country, and together 
with these and our geographical advantages, our city is a most desirable mar- 
ket. It istrue that our corn trade has temporarily fallen off, but that is attrib- 
utable to divers causes, notably the non-movement from the west and the lack 
of foreign demand, resulting from heavy purchases from Danubian competi- 
tors, at several cents per bushel below our figures. A comparison with sister 
cities, however, will show that we have more than held our own, even under 
existing circumstances, and with these obstacles removed, which must occur 
sooner or later, our advancement will be all the more rapid in this branch of 
the business. Baltimore’s facilities for handling grain are second to none. 
Her elevators, built upon the latest models, are large and more than ample for 
all requirements, and are located on water navigable by steamships of the 
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greatest draught. Below will be found a few statis- 
tics which show the business of the port in grain 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1887: 


Bus. SHIPMENTS. Bus. 
EE 10,868,503 Wheat........ ronments 9,193,766 
EE 6,714,913 QOPR cenciie scnanawns 6,195,059 
a 240,849 COE nicwwenconncance« ,156 
es 72,749 EN — 
Barley and malt-____- y Barley and malt-___-_ 42 


Receipts of flour and grain for a series of years 
were: 











1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 
Flour, bbls -_--_--.... 1,158,380 1,200,345 1,589,063 1,928,194 
Corn meal, bbls-_-_-- 3270 anew ne 46,561 
Went, 0is.......... 17,146,432 17,756,630 8,414,114 12,310,534 
Corn, bus .---..------ 11,779,638 7,093,051 15,948,828 15,099,869 
Gas, Nas............ 1,192,462 1,660,902 1,801,794 1,809,258 
Barley, bus...._-_... 308,399 380,141 424,946 422,869 
ae 207,483 608,639 293,296 247,454 
EOE, WUD. cncncnsncae *25,000 enters pean poriben 
Beans, bus-._-.......- *60,000 Sia ante sstiniile 
9 ae 131,407 218,695 266,100 205,587 
Total grain, bus ...__ 30,850,821 27,718,058 27,149,078 30,095,571 
Flour to wheat, bus. 5,212,710 5,401,653 7,150,783 8,676,873 
pe ea y anaes axles 186,244 
Grand total, bus --.. 36,068,611 33,119,611 34,299,861 38,958,688 


*Estlmated. 
Exports of flour and grain for a series of years 
were: 








1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Flour, bbls_____.___- 441,477 437,713 1,093,093 1,662,504 
Corn meal, bbls------ 514 comnts 1.948 7 
Wheat, bus_____..._. 15,375,093 16,511,340 4,575,262 10,575,290 
Corn, bus.-...--.---- 10,012,247 4,993,759 13,752,196 14,076,379 
a ee 1038 900 33,620 1,160 
Barley, bus.......... * insite 75 70 
ae 87,531 397,980 33,728 seas 
Total grain, bus____- 25,478,909 21,903,979 18,394,881 24,652,899 
Flour to wheat, bus. 1,986,646 1,969,708 4,918,918 7,481,268 
Meal to bus-_.._----- 2,056 oon 7,792 2,900 





Grand total, bus-..._ 27,467,611 23,873,687 23,321,591 32,137,067 


MILLING INTEREST. 


For generations Baltimore has been conspicuous 
for her milling industry. The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., proprietor of the Patapsco mills, has for many 
years regulated prices of flour in this market. With 
a daily capacity of 2,200 barrels, they find a ready 
demand for it all. They control the very cream of 
our entire city trade, besides an enormous New 
England and southern business, ‘which together 
with their European and South American demand, 
comprises in the aggregate a volume of sales com- 
parable with any similar concern in the United 
States. 

Wm. E. Woodyear & Co., proprietors of the cele- 
brated Mt. Vernon mill, with a capacity of 350 bar- 
rels per day; J. Olney Norris, proprietor of the 
Silver Spring mill, with a daily output of 250 barrels, 
and the Codorus mills, of York, Pa., operated by 
P. A. & S. Small, with a capacity of 300 barrels a 
day, together with the Richmond, Va., mills, and a 
few others which are represented here by agents, 
are all engaged exclusively in the manufacture of 
flour especially adapted to the needs and climate of 
the South American trade. Great rivalry exists 
among these millers for the supremacy of their re- 
spective brands in this particular direction, but 
either of them is worthy of the honor. 

The Paragon mill, owned and operated by See- 
vers & Anderson, has a capacity of from 150 to 200 
barrels daily, but at present is idle, pending nego- 
tiations for the retirement from business of its pro- 
prietors. The Wm. Lea & Sons Co., operating the 
Brandywine mill at Wilmington, Del., has a branch 
house in Baltimore, under the management of 
Charles H. Gibbs, and is successfully devoting its 
energies toward the development of a trade princi- 
pally among the city dealers. There are several 
other mills contiguous to Baltimore which supply 
the trade in their immediate vicinity, but do not 
rightfully belong under this head. The above men- 
tioned mills contribute largely toward the welfare 
of our city, through the hundreds of hands they 


necessarily employ. 


RAILROAD AND TERMINAL FACILITIES, 


The Baltimore & Ohio railroad and its most for- 
midable rival, the Pennsylvania railroad, are the 
two great trunk lines which have their termini re- 
spectively at Locust Point and Canton. These 
roads, with their gigantic resources and traffic, are 
too well known to the public to require comment. 
It would be a hard matter, indeed, to speak of our 
commercial advantages without referring to the 
wonderful facilities the Baltimore & Ohio has per- 
fected at Locust Point for the storing of grain. In 
their huge elevators, “A,” ““B” and “0,” they have 
an aggregate capacity of 3,800,000 bushels, and these 
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are under the efficient supervision of Frederic A. 
Wheeler, the pioneer superintendent, who operates 
them for the benefit of the road. Besides these 
there have been recently constructed immense stor- 





ROBERT GARRETT. 


age warehouses for general merchandise, and also 
massive iron covered piers, of enormous dimen- 
sions, extending for hundreds of feet into the Pa- 
tapsco river. 

The Pennsylvania railroad, through its branch, 
the Northern Central, inspired by its competitor, 
has also greatly enhanced and expanded its prop- 
erty at Canton wtth similar improvements. It will 
be the policy of the road to continue enlarging and 
extending its facilities in this quarter so long as the 
increase in traffic will justify. The Canton eleva- 
tors ‘‘No. 1” and ‘No. 3,” ‘*No. 2”? having been 
destroyed by fire a few years ago, with a total ca- 
pacity of 1,250,000 bushels, are profitably conducted 
by Oliver Hoblitzell, a railroad man of long experi- 
ence, for the account of the Baltimore Elevator Co. 
In addition to these there are several floating ele- 
vators in the harbor which are owned and operated 
by private individuals. 

The miles of water front, the two great ship chan- 
nels leading to the port, the dry dock, an acquisition 
which has become almost indispensable, and the 
numerous lines of steamers running regularly be- 
tween our city and Europe, substantiate the asser- 
tion that our railroad and terminal facilities are 
models of enterprise found nowhere else on the 
seaboard. 


OUR MERCHANTS. 


Believing that they would lend interest to this 
sketch, the faces of some of the most conspicuously 
representative men now engaged in the aforesaid 
industries, are presented herewith, although it 
should not be implied that they are the only ones 
worthy of mention, for, on the contrary, there are 
scores of firms in our midst whose business integ- 
rity, ability, and financial standing is in every way 
unquestioned, and who are held in just as high 
esteem in this community as those chosen to adorn 
this article. While not, strictly speaking, a mer- 
chant, Robert Garrett, the ex-president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co., is nevertheless so close- 
ly allied with our mercantile fraternity as to render 
his appearance here entirely appropriate. His career 
has been a mostremarkable one. After receiving a 
collegiate education he entered the banking firm of 
Robt. Garrett & Sons, a concern founded by his 
grandfather, for whom he is named, and subse- 
quently composed of his father, John W. Garrett, 
and his brother, I. Harrison Garrett. Here he de- 
veloped the qualities which after the death of his 
father culminated in his accession to the presidency 
of the great corporation he until so recently repre- 
sented. Schooled as he was in railroad affairs 
under the very eye of his eminent sire, he has in 
every way endeavored to carry to completion the 
pet schemes begun during the life of that illustrious 
magnate. The policy mapped out by his father was 
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for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad to get to Phila- 
delphia and New York at any cost. The senior 
Garrett did not live to see this consummated, but 
left behind the onerous task for his successor to 
accomplish. In executing the work inaugurated 
by John W. Garrett, a great outlay was necessary, 
and now that the public realize the magnitude of 
the undertaking, unjust censure is given Robert 
Garrett for that over which he had no control. 
Although hardly in the prime of life, being only 40 
years of age, Mr. Garrett has been, nevertheless, a 
conspicuous figure in the galaxy of railroad kings. 
He married, some fourteen years ago, the daughter 
of Wm. F. Frick, one of our most gifted lawyers. 
In disposition Mr. Garrett is kind and genial, and 
enjoys robust health. His deeds of charity are 
many. His wealth, which reaches far into the mill- 
ions, is largely invested in Baltimore enterprises, 
and his princely mansion, on Mt. Vernon Place, is 
‘“‘a thing ef beauty,’’ and will doubtless prove ‘‘a 
joy forever.” 

Henry A. Parr, the president of the Baltimore 
corn and flour exchange, is the junior member of 
the grain receiving and exporting firm of I. M. 
Parr & Son, established nearly a century ago, and 
who are the lessees of the Canton elevators, a fran- 
chise which is the envy of every member of the 
trade. No house in the country has a higher stand- 
ing for square and upright dealing than this con_ 
cern. I. M. Parr, the senior member, has more than 
once graced the position his son now so ably fills, 
and also for a number of years with honor presided 
over the deliberations of the board of trade as well. 
Henry A. Parr is an active, progressive man, with 
large and liberal views, and the acme in every par- 
ticular of what a merchant in the highest and best 
sense should be. He is comparatively young for 
the many experiences and burdens he has been 
called upon to bear, but yet, at the age of 42, he 
wears the same smiling countenance he wore before 
the battle of life began. Mr. Parr, naturally kind, 
witty, and jovial, possesses the happy faculty of 
always being in a good humor. There is no one in 
Baltimore more popular with the members of the 
Exchange and the community at large than our 
favored subject. He is the friend of the needy, 
constantly doing acts of beneficence unknown to 
his nearest associates. Since the removal to New 
York of Chas. Rous, his friend and contemporary, 
Mr. Parr is decidedly the largest and boldest oper- 
ator in grain options we have among us, and, like 
his predecessor, has been extraordinarily successful 
in all the stupendous and multitudinous transac- 
tions in which he has, from time to time, been 
engaged. 

R. G. and P. H. Macgill, the president and vice- 
president respectively of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., are among the most wealthy and highly re- 
spected citizens of Baltimore. With all their vast 
interests at stake, no two brothers ever lived more 
harmoniously and with less concern about the fu- 
ture than these honorable gentlemen. Their mode 
of doing business is so high-toned and exemplary 
as to call forth words of praise from every one 
having transactions with them. For example: I 
have often known them to buy wheat, and when 
delivered, finding it to be better than the’ sample 
bought by, have straightway sent for the party 
from whom they purchased it, and instructed him 
to charge them an advance over the price at which 
they first bargained. Such actions are of frequent 
occurrence with the corporation these gentlemen 
represent. 

To the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., proprietors of the 
Patapsco flouring mills, belongs the distinction of 
having the oldest established brand in this country, 
it having been adopted upon the erection of the 
mill bearing that name in 1774 by Ellicott & Co., 
and has been continuously on the market to this 
date. Since the building of the first mill there 
have been but few changes in the ownership. The 
first owners were Ellicott & Co., then Chas. Carroll, 
grandson of the signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who was succeeded by Chas. A. Gambrill 
& Co., who in turn gave way to the present corpo- 
ration, managed by the following. officers: Presi- 
dent, R. G. Macgill; vice president, P. H. Macgill; 
second vice president, H. C. Corner; treasurer, A. 
Gambrill; secretary, G. C. Hilt. The company owns 


















and operates three mills, having a daily capacity of 
2,200 barrels and which are illustrated herewith. 
Patapsco mill A, at Ellicott City, has been several 
times rebuilt, it having been destroyed twice by 
fire and flood. The company within a few years 
have changed this mill to the roller system, and it 
is now complete with every modern convenience. 
It can be operated with either steam or water power. 
Patapsco mill B, at Baltimore, is a magnificent roller 
mill erected by the company about six years ago. 
It is replete with every improvement and is a hand- 
some structure, having a frontage of 145 feet and 
depth of 65 feet, and ample depth of water on two 
sides for vessels to load. Last summer this mill 
and the large elevator adjoining were partially de- 
stroyed by fire. The damage was promptly repaired 
and the mill is again putting out its full quota of 
the ‘‘Patapsco Superlative Patent.”” Patapsco mill 
C, built in 1856 at Orange Grove, on the Patapsco 
river, has been converted into a complete roller 
mill, and is fully equal to 
the other two. These three 
mills comprise the well- 
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under the style of Geo. T. Gambrill & Co., and he 
has since conducted the grain branch of the busi- 
ness exclusively. This firm is one of the most 
active and enterprising we have. The volume of 
their trading in the actual spot stuff surpasses any 
one, and in fact that of any half dozen of our other 
merchants combined. In 1884 Mr. Gambrill gave 
his energetic and proficient clerk, John L. Rodgers, 
an interest in his business. Since that time success 
has crowned their efforts to such a degree as to 
place them head and shoulders above all competing 
grain receivers in the Baltimore market. Both 
members of the firm are affable and courteous gen- 
tlemeil, and exceedingly popular with the entire 
trade. Mr. Gambrill, now at the age of 45, has 
amassed a fortune, is considered the handsomest 
member of the corn and flour exchange and wields 
an enviable influence in that body. 

Col. John C. Legg, the head of the firm of John 
C. Legg & Co., flour commission merchants, which 





known ‘‘Patapsco Mills,’ 
and while they enjoyed an 
extensive trade and great 
popularity during the pro- 
prietorship of the earlier 
firms, who so successfully 
conducted a portion of them, 
yet the great volume of | 
trade now handled by this td 
company, and the splendid yal 
condition and increased ca- = 
pacity of the properties as = 
we now find them, are due 
to the foresight and ability 
of the present chief mana- 
gers, R. G. and P. H. Mac- 
gill. 

The firm of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, which be- 
gan its existence in the year 
1871, and which is notable 
for its remarkable achieve- 
ments in so short a period, 
is composed of Gen. John 
Gill, Chas. D. Fisher, Alex. 
J.Godby, and Blanchard 
Randall. From the start it 
was the policy of this firm 
to bring the foreign consum- 
er and the western producer 
as near together as possible. 
With their agents buying in 
every important grain pro- 
ducing section of the west, 
and with the best foreign 
connections in all the sea- 
ports of the United King- 
dom and the continent, they 
have been able to eliminate 
much of the cost of the mid- 
dleman, at both ends, and 
therefore have built up a 
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and packer, they possess special facilities for supply- 
ing the wants of the grocery and baker trade. The 
firm was organized July 1, 1871, by E. Thomas Rine- 
hart and Benj. E. Childs, both of whom had been 
for a number of years in the same line of business. 
Subsequently W. B. Briggs became a partner, and 
with his energy and tact has contributed greatly to 
building up the large trade which the house now 
enjoys. This firm was among the first in our mar- 
ket to recognize the superior value of Minnesota 
patent flour, and consequently directed their efforts 
toward its more general use. By their persistency 
and advertising they have succeeded in introducing 
Minnesota patents into almost every grocery in the 
city and suburbs, and in conjunction with their 
large bakers’ trade and southern demand, are now 
regarded as one of the leading houses engaged in 
the sale of Minnesota flour. Among the brands 
handled by the firm are those of ©. A. Pillsbury & 
Co., and Washburn, Crosby & Co., of Minneapolis, 
and E. O. Stanard & Co., of St. Louis. 

Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary of the Baltimore 
corn and flour exchange, was born in Charles 
county, Maryland, in March, 1844. At the age 
of sixteen he went south and enlisted in the 
late war, and served in the infantry depart- 
ment until the close. He was wounded at 
Gettysburg, and twice taken prisoner. He 
was elected to the position he 
now holds on Dec. 11, 1867, 

hy and has been unanimously 

{ (y re-elected each succeeding 
(3 year. Mr. Wheatley is the 
v4 / oldest commercial secretary 
in office, holding a similar 
position, with the exception 
of M. N. Rich, of the Port- 
land, Maine, board of trade. 
Happily married, and with 
an interesting family of chil- 
dren, he is a man of domes- 
tic habits and enjoys the.so- 
ciety of the home circle to 
the entire exclusion of clubs, 
etc. Mr. Wheatley started 
the publication in October, 
1868, of the Daily Produce 
Report, a record of the Bal- 
timore markets, which he 
has since enlarged and im- 
proved until it is now eager- 
ly sought after by the mer- 














business that in point of ex- 
ports is ahead of any in this 
country. Chas. D. Fisher, 
the man who has been at the helm, and through 
whose superior judgment and capability this estab- 
lishment has attained the prestige it now enjoys, is 
yet but in the zenith of his manhood. Mr. Fisher 
is president of the Baltimore board of trade, and 
within a few years honorably filled the presidency 
of the Baltimore corn and flour exchange. He not 
only possesses rare executive ability, but is also 
sharp and shrewd, with quick discernment, know- 
ing just when to grasp the goal for which he may 
be striving. His accumulations have been great, 
and he lives and entertains in royal style. 
George T. Gambrill was born in Howard county, 
Maryland and comes from an old aristocratic fam- 
ily. In the year 1875 he came to Baltimore and 
engaged in the flour and grain business under the 
firm name of Clabaugh & Gambrill. In 1876 he 
formed a new copartnership, and traded as Trail & 
Gambrill. This connection proved very successful 
until 1880, when it dissolved, owing to the ill health 
of Mr. Trail, and was continued by Mr. Gambrill 









was established in the year 1875, with the colonel 
and Thomas H. Botts comprising the copartnership, 
is another conspicuous member of the corn and 
flour exchange. Prosperity has continued to favor 
him until now his firm is recognized among the 
trade as about the foremost flour commission house 
in Baltimore. Col. Legg was born in Virginia, in 
1847, and was raised in the milling business by his 
father, who was at that period a miller of consider- 
able note. The practical experience derived from 
such a connection has proved very advantageous 
to the colonel in his present occupation, and has 
therefore contributed largely toward his financial 
success in life. Col. Legg is very popular with the 
“boys,’”’ always ready for a joke, and, in disposi- 
tion, as gay as a lark. 

One among the most enterprising and pushing 
jobbing flour concerns in this city is that of Rine- 
hart, Childs & Co. Located centrally at the corner 
of Howard and Franklin streets, with a commodious 
warehouse 25x125 feet, and also a power elevator 
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chants, and is considered by 
them an authority on the 
trade of the port. Although 
his hair is gray, Mr. Wheat- 
ley, at 43, is only in the 
prime of life. He is univer- 
sally popular with the mem- 
bers of the exchange, with 
whom he daily mingles, and 
the public at large. He isa 
polished gentleman of the 
old school, always ready and 
anxious to give information, 
and in a word a thoroughly 
agreeable and competent 
officer. 

The firm of B. F. Newcomer & Co., one of the old- 
est and wealthiest flour and grain commission houses 
in our city, succeeded Newcomer & Stonebraker in 
1862, and is now composed of B. F. Newcomer and 
Wm. J. Doyle. B. F. Newcomer, president of the 
Baltimore Safe Deposit and Trust Co., is one of our 
most successful and influential merchants. He is 
largely interested in railroad and banking enter- 
prises, is an expert financier and an authority on 
all intricate matters involving commercial law. 

Louis Sinsheimer is another one of our many 
large and prosperous flour jobbing houses. He has 
an enormous trade, principally among the German 
bakers and grocers, He handles spring wheat flour 
mostly, and has no superior in this section as a judge 
of that commodity. He is widely and favorably 
known throughout the west and northwest, where 
he travels frequently in search of stock suitable for 
his requirements. 

Harry A. Wroth, assistant secretary of the Bal- 
timore corn and flour exchange, is the statistician 
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and grain ‘‘caller’’ ofthat body. He has ably filled 
these positions for the past ten years. Mr. Wroth 
is a graduate of Rock Hill college, Maryland, is 
now about thirty years of age, and a general favor- 
ite with every one having the pleasure of his ac- 
q 1aintance. 

With the above brief showing of the calibre and 
standing of a few of our best known merchants, it 
will be no more than courtesy to append a list of 
those who, with them, constitute and promote the 
flour, grain, and milling interests of the city of 
Baltimore: 

GRAIN DEALERS. 

Wylie, Smith & Co., Baer & Bro., Thos. 8. Clark 
& Sons, Tate, Miiller & Co., Geo. W. Titlow & Co., 
Edwin Reese & Co., Brown, Graves & Co., Jas. 
Fletcher, Jr., & Co., Heald & Co., A. W. Reed & 
Co., Blandford, Fowler & Co., Wm. H. Michael & 
Sons, R. F. Etzler & Co., Thos. H. Levering & Co., 
Schryver & Scholl, Saml. Phillips & Co., Saml. 
Elder & Co., John Patterson & Co., Tate, Hinrichs 
& Co., T. B. Hull & Co., Edwin Hewes & Co., H. H. 
Craig & Co., E. B. Owens & Co., J. H. Ward & Co., 
John G. Harryman & Co., C. Bosley Littig & Co., 
S. R. Corner & Co., J. J. Corner & Co., Geo. E. 
Bowdoin & Co., L. J. Cox & Co., L. F. Detrick & Co., 
Emory & Neavitt, England & Hynson, G. Frank 
Gibney & Co., Woodside & Griffith, J. Wilbur Hoff, 
King, Kuhns & Co., Jas. W. Knowles, Wm. K. Mer- 
ritt & Co., Bartlett S. Johnson, Schooley & Co., 
Wm. A. Simpson & Co., J. Hume Smith & Co., A. 
W. Woodall & Co., Wm. B. Tilghman & Co., Jas. 
E. Tyson & Co., Tyson & Bro., C. D. Fenhagen & 
Co., Geo. Bailey, Jr., & Co., S> C. Patterson, Cor- 
nelius Weston, John G. Hopkins, Theo. D. Loney 
& Co., L. Gambrill, Clifford C. Anderson, Wm. E. 
Barry, B. B. Blake, Henry C. Wright, N. I. Gorsuch 
& Son, J. M. Girvin & Son, Dudley & Carpenter, 
Thos. J. Dail & Co., E. Gillett & Bro., Norman & 
Stone, John M. Gressitt, P. R. Reese, A. B. Clark, 
Meixsel & Co., C. P. Blackburn, R. W. K. Dixon & 
Co., Whedbee & Dickinson. 


FLOUR DEALERS, 


Fangmeyer & Co., C. Riihl & Sons, Wm. M. 
Powell & Co., E. N. Gardner & Co., C. W. Slagle & 
Co., Mudge, Smith & Co., Wm. L. Boyd & Bro., P. 
Sauerwein & Son, Geo. P. Williar & Son, E. J. Snow 
& Co., 8S. P. Thompson & Co., Sherbert, Maxwell & 
Co., Robinson & Jackson, Wm. H. Perot, Sons & 
Co., H. R. Tucker & Co., Thomas Peirce, Thornton 
Rollins, Jas. Corner & Sons, R. Manson Smith, 
Hayes & Johnson, Peter New & Co., Saml. E. Eger- 
ton & Co., J. Q. Allewalt & Co., Penrose, Nelker 
& Co., B. Brooke Nyce & Co., Jas. Lake & Co., 
J. Plack & Son, J. B. Bland & Co, S. W. 
Coover & Co., D. C. Timanns & Bro., Pitt Bros. 
& Co., G. A. Hax & Co., John C. Rau & Co., 
John W. Ross & Co., Woodward & Co., Mor- 
ton, Bull & Co., Snyder Bros., W. G. Bishop, Brown- 
old, Lehmayer & Co., J. H. Forney & Co., Wm. N. 
Haxall, Jas. R. Clark & Co., Randolph & Latimer, 
Robt. A. Galt, N. A. Gassaway, S. Rosenstock, Wm. 
Campbell & Son, Harry S. Belt, Wm. N. Calvert, W. 
J. Reinicker, Austin Herr, Riith & Sons, Henry 
Snyder & Co., W. S. Meyer & Bro., Jas. D. Mason 
& Co., Jas. Beatty & Co., Tyler & Bros., John Hen- 
derson & Co., Geo. R. Skillman & Co., G. V. Hecker 
& Co., H. Classen & Son. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MILLING METHOD. 


HE hero of De Foe’s famous story was a 
familiar figure in our last Holiday Number, 
and will also be found in this number, with 

an appropriate quotation. Robinson Crusoe was 
something of a miller, proof of which is found in 
the following quaintly worded quotation from his 
story of his strange experiences on the lonely island 
which was his home for many weary months. The 
“corn” referred to was probably wheat, as in Cru- 
soe’s time corn was not included in the list of 
flouring cereals in England. This “mill,” it will 
be observed, bears a striking resemblance to some 
of those used by settlers in the early days in some 
of the Ohio valley states, and of which specimens 
are still in existence : 

‘*My next concern was to get me a stone mortar 
to stamp or beat some corn in; for as to the 
mill, there was no thought of arriving to that 
perfection of art with one pair of hands. To 
supply this want I was at a great loss, for of all 
the trades in the world, I was as perfectly un- 
qualified for a stone cutter as for any whatever ; 
neither had I any tools to go about it with. I 
spent many a day to find out a great stone, big 
enough to cut hollow and make fit for a mortar, 
and could find none at all, except what was in the 
solid rock, and which I had no way to dig or cut 
out; nor, indeed, were the rocks in the island of 
hardness sufficient, but were all of a sandy, crumb- 
ling stone, which neither would bear the weight of 
a heavy pestle, or would break the corn without 
filling it with sand. So after a great deal of time 
lost in searching for a stone, I gave it over, and 
resolved to look out for a great block of hard wood, 
which I found indeed much easier; and getting one 
as big as I had strength to stir, I rounded it, and 
formed it on the outside with my axe and hatchet, 
and then, with the help of fire and infinite labor, 
made a hollow place in it, as the Indians in Brazil 
make their canoes. After this I made a great heavy 
pestle or beater of the wood called the iron-wood, 
and this I prepared and laid by against I had my 
next crop of corn, when I proposed to myself to, 
grind, or rather pound, my corn into meal to make 
my bread. 

“My next difficulty was to make a sieve, or search, 
to dress my meal, and to part it from the bran and 
the husk, without which I did not see it possible I 
could have any bread. This was a most difficult 
thing so much as but to think on; for to be sure I had 
nothing like the necessary thing to make it—I mean 
fine thin canvas, or stuff to search the meal through. 
And here I was at a full stop for many months; nor 
did I really know what to do. Linen I had none 
left, but what was mere rags. I had goats’ hair, 
but neither knew I how to weave or spin it; and 
had I known how, there were no tools to work it 
with. All the remedy that I found for this was, 
that at last I did remember I had among the sea- 
men’s clothes which were saved out of the ship 
some neckcloths of calico or muslin; and with some 
pieces of these I made three small sieves, but prop- 
er enough for the work. And thus I made shift for 
some years. Howl did afterward I shall show in 
its place. 

“The baking part was the next thing to be con- 
sidered, and how I should make bread when I came 
to have corn; for, first, I had no yeast. As to that 
part, as there was no supplying the want, so I did 
not concern myself much about it; but for an oven 
I was indeed in great pain. At length I found out 
an experiment for that also, which was this: I made 
some earthen vessels, very broad, but not deep; 
that is to say, about two feet in diameter, and not 
over nine inches deep. These I burned in the fire, 
as I had done the other, and laid them by; and 
when I wanted to bake, I made a great fire upon 
my hearth, which I had paved with some square 
tiles of my own making and burning also—but I 
should not call them square. 

‘When the firewood was burned pretty much 
into embers, or live coals, I drew them forward 
upon this hearth, so as to cover it all over, and 
there I let them lie till the hearth was very hot; 
then sweeping away all the embers, I set down my 
loaf or loaves, and whelming down the earthen pot 
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upon them, drew the embers all around the outside 
of the pot, to keep in and add to the heat; and thus, 
as well as in the best oven in the world, I baked 
my barley loaves, and became in little time a mere 
pastry cook into the bargain; for I made myself 
several cakes of the rice, and puddings. Indeed I 
made no pies, neither had I anything to put into 
them supposing I had, except the flesh either of 
fowls or goats.’’ 


— ----- +#4 


A PRIMITIVE MINNESOTA MILL. 


AY BACK in the sixties, when the Blakely 
\V & Carpenter coach was the only means of 

traveling, those who journeyed through- 
out Minnesota will remember a stage station about 
midway between New Ulm and Redwood. A mile 
east of the station the road passed a muddy spring, 
which was nothing more than an enlarged mud 
bed, from which the water and gases seemed to 
ooze out. You followed this stream for a mile or 
so toward the Minnesota bluffs, and you fairly 
stumbled upon a mill which was built almost within 
the bluff. The water was diverted from its natural 
bed into a narrow ditch which served as a head 
race, the first trash rack being plaited willows, the 
second a coarse oat sieve from a fanning mill. At 
the end of the ditch stood the penstock, being a 
hollow piece of basswood, secured by three iron 
bands or clamps. The wheel was of primitive con- 
struction—a rock elm shaft with buckets pinned on, 
after the style of the old flutter wheel. The stone 
was a large boulder which, being undermined by 
the post, had left its birthplace in the adjoining 
bluff and rolled almost to where it was needed. It 
is a question in my mind if the action of the post 
did not split the boulder into the upper and nether 
millstones. The stone stood upon and was driven 
from the water wheel shaft by a wooden driver. 
The bolting system was a piece of No. 9 cloth, 
sewed in the form of a sack about five feet in length 
and twenty inches wide, open at both ends, of 
course. The tail end had strings securely fastened 
in each corner and fastened to pins overhead, the 
strings diverging to a distance of about six feet at 
the points of suspension. The head end was fas- 
tened at the corners to a crotched stick, the main 
trunk of which extended to within six inches of the 
wheel shaft. This was supported by a cross timber, 
the crotch being held in place by a pin in the cross 
timber passing up the trunk near the junction of 
the crotches. In the water wheel shaft a pin was 
inserted which, in each revolution, hit the end of 
the crotch, thus keeping up a vibratory motion, 
doing the needful in the way of separations. This 
was all there was of the mill, except the jolly miller, 
whom I look upon as the forerunner of the pres- 
ent short system, for in truth it was as brief as pos- 
sible. 

The cash outlay in building was ten dollars, all 
the work being done by the miller. Under favorable 
conditions forty bushels could be ground in a day, 
but even this was sufficient to earn the nucleus of a 
sum sufficient to build a more pretentious mill, 
which I think was finished about 1871. As to the 
flour, I confess I was surprised at the results, for 
where is the drummer who has eaten at ‘‘Mac’s’’ 
hospitable board and not praised the biscuit? It 
was a common form of expression among St. Paul 
traveling men: ‘‘The Merchants’ for style, but 
give me Mac’s for a square meal on hot biscuit.’’ 
The old mill has passed away, but it filled its place 
well, for it was indeed a Godsend to the early pio- 
neers of the upper Minnesota valley. 


The figures on the cost of this mill I got from 
Henry Benhke, one of New Ulm’s pioneer mer- 
chants, who said the outlay was five dollars for 
iron clamps for the hollow basswood penstock and 
five dollars for bolting cloth. Benhke committed 
suicide while suffering from temporary aberration 
caused by business reverses in 1873. The stage sta- 
tion was McGivin’s, but was known far and near as 
‘‘Mac’s.”? I think his wife, as hostess, would dis- 
count the best of Parisian cooks. These last are 
explanations to prove the identity of location and 
surrounding circumstances. This is not a disserta- 
tion on the short system, but is the simple truth. 

AN Ex-MINNEAPOLITAN. 

















HE engineer stood at 
the door of the en- 
gine house with his 
hand on the swing- 
ing chain that hung 

down from the roof. He looked at his watch, held 

it in one hand for a moment or two and then 
gave a vigorous pull on the chain. Instantly the 
great whistle above boomed in a deep, harsh note: 

One o’clock. The engine would soon start and the 

immense hive of industry would hum in murm’rous 

rythm as the yellow stream of wealth flowed from 
car to boat through the elevator. As he stood there 
in the shadow of the towering elevator, he looked 

over the little bridge across the canal and saw a 

party of young people coming toward him. 

“‘More bothering visitors. The president doesn’t 
show much sense in giving so many passes to visit 
the elevator. Some day there’ll be a fine 
time when a fellow falls into one of the bins.”’ 

With this comment on the approaching 
party of young people he released the chain 
and the booming whistle was silent. Then 
he entered the engine room and presently 
under his touch the giant arms began to la- 
bor in silence, swinging to and fro that the 
vast machinery of the elevator might sweep 
onward the river of corn flowing through it 
from farm to table. By the time he had 
everything running steady for the after- 
noon’s work the visitors had reached the 
door. The engineer examined the pass 
offered by one of the young gentlemen in 
the party and was about to ask if they re- 
quired a guide through the elevator, when 
he saw the president’s son among the party. 

‘“*T suppose you do not need a guide. Mr. 
Sturgis will show you the way.”’ 

“That’s all right, Mr. Thomas,”’ replied the 
young man. ‘“T’ll take care of the party.”’ 

Glad to be relieved of responsibility in the 
matter, the engineer turned toward his work 
and the party of young people crossed the 
yard and entered a little door in the elevator 
to go up the winding wooden stairs to the 
top of the great building. 

Perhaps twenty minutes passed and then 
there was a gentle knock at the door. To 
his surprise the engineer found a young, 
boyish looking fellow in a light summer suit 
and straw hat, and carrying a hand bag. 

“Tf you please, sir, can I join the party? I was 
a little late. Which way did they go?” 

“That's all right. Go in that door and up stairs ; 
you'll overtake them if you’re lively. Won’t you 
leave your hand bag till you return ?”’ 

“Oh! no; thank you, sir. It’s very light. 
carry it in my hand.” 

The young man appeared anxious to join his party 
and the engineer turned again to his work, remark- 
ing to himself: 

“Mighty delicate looking chap. ’Most pretty 
enough to be a girl. Glad none of my boys look 
like such a Molly as that.”’ 

In about an hour after this, Edmund Thomas, en- 
gineer of Elevator B, heard voices of young men 
and women in the yard. The visitors were going 
away. He testified to this, months afterward, in 
the courts. He never admitted that he saw the 
party return, but that he heard voices of boys and 
girls in the yard, and judged it must be the visitors 
returning from the elevator. 

The next day was Saturday. Nothing of note 
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happened about the place, and on the next day 
after, Sunday, the elevator was closed and there 
was no one on the place save the two watchmen. 
Neither of these men, it afterward appeared, saw 
anything unusual about the elevator, either by day 
or by night. 

About 10 o’clock Monday morning, while oiling 
his engine, the engineer was startled by an imperi- 
ous knock at his door. A woman dressed in black, 
and a policeman. The engineer recognized the po- 
liceman as a neighbor, and naturally turned to him 
for an explanation of this rather peculiar visit. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Thomas. Weare merely look- 
ing for a young lady who is missing since Friday.”’ 

“Oh, sir;”? said the woman, with an urgent ges- 
ture, as if to hasten explanations. ‘She was last 


seen in this neighborhood. She was at her aunt’s 
and went out for a walk toward the canal. 
have searched everywhere. 
came to the elevator.”’ 

“Why, yes, marm; 


We 
It is just possible she 


there were several young 
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gentlemen and ladies here on Friday. Boys and 
girls I should say—with Mr. Sturgis.”’ 

““Who is he?” said the woman in a quick and 
suspicious manner. 

Naturally wishing to protect his employer’s son 
in case any serious trouble was at hand, the engi- 
neer avoided the subject by saying : 

‘““The whole party were here for an hour or more 
and then they went away.”’ 

“*Did you see them go?”’ said the officer. 

‘Well, no. I heard their voices as they went out.’’ 

Nothing would satisfy the woman but a thorough 
search of the elevator, and, calling his assistant to 
look after things in the engine house, the engineer 
led the way to the elevator. The party entered the 
little door and began to ascend the narrow wooden 
stairs that led to the top of the elevator. The en- 
gineer went first, the woman followed him and the 
policeman, club in hand, brought up the rear. The 
stairs were arranged in short flights, alternately 
with little wooden platforms, the flights zigzaging 
upward ina dark well. A slight railing only, pro- 
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tected the stairway from the huge leather belt that 
was traveling swiftly upward by the side of the 
stairs. Everything was deeply covered with fine, 
white dust and at the little windows that dimly lit 
the way were thick curtains of dirty cobwebs. 
Twice the woman paused and looked upward as if 
in alarm or doubt, but the engineer reassured her 
and she went on. At the ninth landing the woman 
gave a startled cry. 

‘“‘Look there! A piece of her dress.” 

Sure enough there was on the splintered edge of 
the stair rail a tiny rag of some blue fabric. 

‘‘T knew she came up here. Ill take that--’’ 

She put out her hand to take this trace of some 
passing feminine visitor and drew back with a 
scream. 

A flash of fire had struck her hand through the 
dusky air, and her movement of alarm raised a 
cloud of choking dust. The policeman seemed to 
think it strange and uncanny and even the engineer 
for a moment was startled. 

‘‘Better give the rag to me. It’s evidence and 
may come handy some day;’’ said the officer. 

He boldly tried to take the bit of cloth, 
but drew back, for a smart rap and a crackle 
of fire struck his knuckles. 

‘It’s her dress. I know it is, but it’s be- 
witched. Something awful is going to hap- 


pen. We shall find her cold corpse in a 
minute. 

“That’s nothing, marm. It often does 
that.” 


With this the engineer took the scrap of 
cloth from the rail and gave it to the officer. 
A weaker flash followed this time, and the 
officer laughed. 

“Don’t laugh,” cried the woman. 
too horrible.’’ 

Then they went on and in a few moments 
came to the vast, dusty garret of the great 
building. Yellow bars of sunlight streamed 
in at the skylights, but they only seemed to 
intensify the gloom of the dusky, shadowy 
place. 

“Here are the tops of the bins.’’ 

The woman leaned over one of the square, 
dark holes in the floor and suddenly cried 
out loudly : 

“Jenny! Jenny! Are you there?”’ 

There was something strangely ghostlike 
and dead in the dull unechoing cry. 

‘Don’t take on so, marm,’ said the offi- 
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cer. “If the gal’s here she’s past hearing 
you.”’ 

“It’s so dark, so dark and deep. I cannot 
see her.’’ 


The engineer saw that the woman was deeply 
affected by the silence, the dim, dusty air, and the 
deep cavernous bins all about them. Her excite- 
ment was plainly overcoming her and he shook her 
arm and said in rough kindness : 

“She can’t bein there, marm. 
into ’em and see.”’ 

“Well,” said the officer. 
put a light down in them holes. 
elevator afire in short order.”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed. I know a better way than 
that.”’ 

Going back to the stairway, he took down 
from the wall two pieces of common looking 
glass. Then walking along a narrow bridge 
over the open mouths of the bins he held 
one of the mirrors in a bar of yellow sunlight 
by the window, and by skillfully turning the 
glass about, he sent a beam of reflected sunlight 
down into one of the bins. The yellow ray fell on 
the rough, dirty sides of the bin, lighting up every 
ledge in the woodwork, every tiny heap of dust 
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clinging in the corners. At last it wavered down 
into the very depths and peering into the dark well- 
like place they saw—a yellow heap of oaté with a 
little dimple in the middle. 

Then the searching beam explored another bin. 
It held only shining yellow corn with a similar 
dimple in the middle of the heap. Then the engi- 
neer bade the officer hold one glass in the sunlight 
and direct its yellow ray in a horizontal direction. 
The other mirror, held by the engineer, had caught 
this beam and bent it down into another bin. This 
bin was out of reach of the direct sunlight, and the 
two mirrors were a clever device 
for bringing the sunlight to the 
place where it was wanted. The 
beam was fainter this time, yet 
its yellow ray plainly showed the 
sides of the wooden cave. The 
bin was nearly empty, and the 
beam was a long time moving 
up and down the sides before it 
touched bottom — yellow corn. 
Then it went out, leaving only 
black darkness below. The po- 
liceman’s hand shook, for he was 
not good at such work. The 
woman, in her eagerness to see, 
kneeled down on the edge of the 
bin and shaded her eyes as she 
peered into the deep, black well. 
The beam of light touched the 
bottom again, and suddenly lit 
up—a man’s straw hat. 

* x * * % % 
“Yes, my dear, I knew all 
about it.’’ 2 
‘¢Why did you not speak of it 

at the time of the trial?”’ 

‘Well, I had two reasons. In 
the first place, the woman was 
only stepmother to the girl.” 

‘“‘'The woman who found the 
hat in the elevator?’ 


“Yes, of course, the same wom- 
an. She thinks the girl is dead.”’ 

“She certainly disappeared.”’ 

‘¢She was never seen after that 
day. Nowby her late husband’s 
will, as the woman knew, there 
was some little money—a thou- 
sand or two—that would come 
to her in case the girl died, or 
married against her stepmother’s 
wishes. All that came out in 
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‘Yes. And I’m anxious to see the bride. Have 
you been presented ?”’ 

“Not yet. Sister Harriet and I came early, just, 
as you did, to help Mrs. Sturgis about the decora- 
tions. The steamer was late, and the couple drove 
direct from the dock to the reception and found the 
house full on their arrival.”’ 

‘*Let’s go down and see them.”’ 

“No; I’m tired. Tell me more, dear, about the 
girl you met in the elevator.” 

‘*You see, as the party went up the stairs, Mr. 
Sturgis stopped at one of the landings and showed 














the trial when the will was dis- 
puted.” 

“The girl was certainly utterly 
lost—never seen after the day 
she went toward the elevator. 
She’s probably dead. It was a very strange case.’’ 

““You think so? My idea is, the girl married— 
married for love, and let the money go to her step- 
mother. Knowing this, why should I tell what I 
saw that day in the elevator? If the girl, as the 
courts decided, is dead, nothing whatever will be 
gained. It was plain the woman was a greedy thing 
and didn’t care a pin for the child. And if the girl 
herself is alive and happy ”— 


For a few moments the two young ladies, talking 
quietly together in an upper room in a city man- 
sion, were silent. The unfinished sentence served 
to leave them each to her own thoughts. Both of 
the ladies were in evening dress, and through 
the open door of the room came the faint odor 
of flowers and coffee, and a murmur of many 
voices. 

At last the elder of the ladies spoke in a meditat- 
ive manner. 

‘*Was it not strange Mr. Sturgis should marry 
abroad, and so soon after he reached London?” 

‘*Yes. It was less than a month after that very 
day we were at the elevator.” 

“His father, I hear, didn’t approve the match, 
but Mrs. Sturgis went over there to see the daugh- 
ter-in-law, and fell in love with her; and here we 
are at the wedding reception, two years after the 
marriage. Queer, they staid abroad _so long.” 

















us girls how to draw a spark from the belt. I had 
to write something in school on electricity that 
week, so I stopped a moment after the others had 
gone on to try a few experiments. I even tore off 
a bit of my dress—blue serge—to see how the threads 
were attracted to the belt. In the midst of my ex- 
periments—the young man appeared.” 

“Young man ?”? 

‘*Yes, I said young man. He came up the stairs 
to where I stood, and said quietly: ‘Are you a 
lady?’ I said I had an impression I was. And 
then she implored me to help her—running away 
from home—had tried a disguise—was frightened— 
I must help her, and so on.” 

“‘She, my dear?”’ 

‘‘Yes, she—don’t interrupt. She impressed me 
as honest and I led her up the stairs, and avoiding 
Mr. Sturgis and the rest of the party, who were 
looking into the bins, I took her to the weighing 


room—the place where the automatic weighing 
machine is. Mr. Sturgis had often showed it to me 
—before he married.”’ 

The elder lady gave a swift glance at the speaker, 
but there was nothing in the lovely face to show 
aught of past wounds. 

“Well, to be short, I thrust the young man into 
the weighing room and shut the door. I remember 
the dreadful machine went off and let a ton of dusty 
corn into one of the bins while the poor girl was in 
there. I wonder it did not frighten her to death. 
In about three minutes the door opened, and there 
appeared one of the sweetest and prettiest girls I 
eversaw. She blushed and cried a little and kissed 
me twice, and then darted down the dusty stairs, 
and I never saw her again. I looked into the weigh- 
ing room to see if it was all right, and found—a 
straw hat. The rest she took in her bag. Hearing 
the others coming, I gave the hat a toss across the 
big dark room, and it disappeared.”’ 


*¢ Fell into a bin.’’ 


‘*Exactly. The very hat over which the reporters 
were so tragic in the papers. Of course, you'll 
never tell anything of this, deary ?”’ 

The elder lady gave a peculiar look of mingled 
scorn and playful surprise, and then matters drifted 
to the reception going on below. 

Ten minutes later a handsome girl, richly dressed, 
smiling, happy, and content with things in general 
and the occasion in particular, appeared in the 
throng that filled the parlors of the Sturgis man- 
sion. She saw the father of the house radiant with 
happiness in his new found daughter. She won- 
dered if he would have looked like that—if—the 
might have been. She saw also the good mother, 
gracious and benignant to all. On every side were 
friends and lovers. Not far in advance of her, 
in the stream of people drifting toward the floral 
bower where stood the wedded pair, she saw the 
worthy engineer of Elevator B, a welcome guest 
in his employer’s house. He was arrayed in his 
best, and on each arm hung one of his blooming 
daughters—girls to be proud of anywhere. His 
broad face fairly beamed with pleasure and honest 
pride in his girls. Some one attracted her atten- 
tion, and she was glad to accept a friendly arm in 
dress coat to be presented to the bride. There was 
a slight delay while the Thomas family were pre- 
sented. 

‘““Ah! Miss Van Dyke. Howare you? I’m very 
glad to see you again.” It was the groom who 
spoke. 

“Janet, dear, this is Ellen Van Dyke, an old 
friend of mine.”’ 


The woman before her turned upon her a smiling 
face. For an instant they two stood looking into 
each other’s eyes. The happy smile remained, yet 
there was a something, a faint drop of the eyelids, 
meaning much, meaning nothing. 

Miss Ellen Van Dyke, moved by some strange 
instinct, saw the face of the worthy engineer turned 
toward the bride with a look of mingled amaze- 
ment and terror. In a flash she was by his side. 

“Mr. Thomas.’’ 

The engineer looked down on the beautiful face 
beside him. In some manner she had gained his 
arm. 

‘Yes, Miss.’’ 

“Do you love your girls?” 

‘““Why, yes, Miss—of course—more than my new 
B engine, and she’s a beauty.”’ 

He looked again at the sweet face uplifted to his. 
There was a pearly mist in the fair young eyes. He 
felt the soft throb of a fast beating heart against 
his arm. 

‘*Never—as you love your girls. Take me down 
to coffee, please.”’ 

‘*Yes, Miss. I—I understand.” 
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SCENE ON EXCHANGE FLAGS — LIVERPOOL. 
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SOME BRITISH (CITIES ARD EXCHANGES. 


— 





HERE are probably few readers of this journal who do 
not appreciate the importance to the American flour 
and grain trade at large, of the great exporting busi- 
ness which has been developed in comparatively recent 
years, or who will not be tolerably cognizant of the 
heavy share in this trade which is assumed by a few 
leading commercial ports and manufacturing centres 
of Great Britain. 
part of the whole traffic that it has become a dominat- 
ing factor in the welfare of the trade. 
member that of a total wheat export from Sept. 1, 1886, 
to Sept. 2, 1887, of 115,055,438 bus, Great Britain re- 
ceived 70,309,403 bus, and of our flour export for the 
same time, aggregating 11,388,347 bbls, her receipts 
were 7,326,085 bbls, it is easy to see how heavily that 
country figures in our commercial returns. 
fore believe that the following illustrations, bearing 
upon the commercial and industrial aspects of a num- 
ber of Great Britain’s chief receiving ports and manu- 
facturing towns, will be of especial interest to members 
of the flour and grain trades. 

In making up the list it is appropriate to place at its 
head Liverpool, whose aggregate trade in all commod- 
ities comes next to that of London. 
commercial importance in our day which is almost 


A share which is indeed so large a 


When we re- 


We there- 


This city, of a 


without estimate, made but slow progress up to the 


time of the Restoration. 


Though its origin isextremely remote, it will be seen from the print below that 


up to 1520 it was still of meagre proportions, this also being the case for many succeeding years. At the 
end of the seventeenth century its population numbered but 5,145 and in 1710 but 8,168, the census returns 


for subsequent periods showing it to have increased in 1801 to 77,653 ; 


552,425. 
present time must have been very considerable. 


in 1831 to 205,572, and in 1881 to 


It will be evident that at this rate the growth of the city between the last date named and the 


The progress of commerce in Liverpool has been unparalleled, the tonnage of ships entering the city 


having increased from 450,060 in 1800 to 7,933,620 in 1880. 
tered the port, while in 1800 the number was 20,249, averaging 440 tons each. 


In 1800 but 4,746 vessels, averaging 94 tons, en- 
It may be said that the 


coasting trade of the city has rather fallen off of late years, owing to superior advantages of railway 


traffic. Her imports consist 
mainly of grain, food-stuffs 
and raw produce, this trade 
extending to every port of 
the world, but chiefly to 
America, there being half 
a dozen lines of steamers 
to New York alone, besides 
others to Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Halifax, Canada, New 
Orleans and other ports. 
Her exports were in 1880, 
84,029,651 tons, this being 
over 30,000,000 tons more 
than was exported from London. In tonnage of 
ships registered, Liverpool ranks first of all the 
world’s ports, having some years ago 1,554,871 tons, 
against 1,120,359 for London and 1,005,894 for all the 
ports of the Clyde. The size of the ships employed 
in her trade has greatly increased of late years, 
having now reached 8,000 tons and over, with 10,000 
horse power. 

Liverpool’s imports are of almost every descrip- 
tion and come from almost every region. Next to 
cotton, which is the chief staple, the whole cotton 
trade really centering here, come breadstuffs, in 
which an enormous trade is done with America. A 
great traffic has also developed of late years in 
American provisions, including live cattle. Tobacco 
has always been a leading import, also sugar and 
rum from the West Indies. Much timber is brought 
from Canada, the stacking yards for this staple ex- 
tending for miles along the northern docks. 

This port has every advantage for exporting, be- 
ing located in direct range of the great manufac- 
turing and mining districts, and being their natural 
outlet. There is a tremendous system of docks and 
basins, aggregating hundreds of acres of water sur- 
face and many miles of frontage, and a great land- 
ing stage two-fifths of a mile long and 80 feet wide, 
communicating with a large number of bridges. 

Warehouses for storing produce form a very prom- 
inent feature in the commercial part of the city. 
Down to 1841 this interest was in private hands, 
but at that time a great effort was made to con- 
struct docks with warehouses upon the quays. At 
length, though resulting in a municipal revolution, 
the project was carried through, its outcome being 
the great Albert docks and warehouses, opened in 
1845, many others having since been constructed. 









services rendered the revolutionary cause, it was 
declared a free town. Then Scotland was united to 
England, and the tide of Glasgow’s fortune set in. 
In 1556 it had about 4,500 people ; in 1708, 13,000 ; 
in 1801, 83,000; while in 1880 it had increased to 
nearly 750,000, figures which speak for themselves. 
Glasgow’s industries are of the most varied kind, 
her prosperity being vested in no single one. After 
the war of the revolution had ruined her tobacco 
trade she began to reach out for other outlets and 
to gather wealth from every corner of the globe. 
Since that time her progress has been steady and 
continuous. Coal and iron are the mainstay of the 
city, it being in the centre of the richest fields in 
the Kingdom, and over a million tons of pig iron 
are annually produced there. The manufacture of 
chemicals, glass and pottery wares, bleaching, cal- 
ico printing, turkey red dyeing, cotton spinning, 
weaving and engineering works—all these, apart 
from the riverside trades, are numbered among the 
chief sources of the city’s wealth. 

The Royal Exchange of Glasgow, shown on page 
45, is not only a centre of business, but serves as 
well the purpose of a great club where all opinions 
freely meet and most of the good stories and gossip 
of the city have their origin. It is said that a really 
brilliant bon mot on ’change will make the author 
famous for a week, and that to be considered one of 
the wits of ‘‘The Rooms” is the proudest ambition 
of every live young ship broker and commission 
agent. 

The Exchange, opened in 1829, is a noble building, 
designed by David Hamilton. The style is chiefly 
Greek, with a portico of massive fluted Corinthian 
columns. The exchange hall is 130 by 60 feet, and 
when crowded presents an extremely lively scene. 
The iron brokers always muster here in great force 
and their ‘‘ring”’ is frequently an excited one. 
The Exchange has had its days of panic and dismay, 
and Black Wednesday, in 
October, 1878, when the 
failure of the City of Glas- 
gow bank was announced, 
will not soon be forgotten, 
its results carrying disaster 
far and wide. 

The Stock Exchange, al- 
so shown on page 45, and 








LIVERPOOL IN 1520. 


The warehouses for grain both at Liverpool and at 
Birkenhead, are on a very large scale, their machin- 
ery for elevating, distributing, drying and discharg- 
ing grain being of the most improved class. 

The City Exchange, exterior and interior views of 
which are shown om pages 40 and 44, forms three 
sides of a quadrangle adjoining the Town Hall on 
the north side, and not far from the river. Though 
the Town Hall was originally built to combine a 
mercantile exchange with the municipal offices, the 
merchants perversely preferred meeting in the open 
street adjoining, and this and other circumstances 
led to the erection of a new exchange building. 
This structure was one of considerable merit, and 
was begun in 1803 and completed in 1808. After 
having been used about fifty years, it became too 
small and was demolished to make room for the 
present building, which, though more convenient, 
was made so at a considerable sacrifice of #sthetic 
effect. 

While Liverpool has some twenty mills, her flour 
production is comparatively small, aggregating 
about 10,000 barrels daily. Asa receiver of foreign 
flours she probably ranks next to London among 
the ports of the Kingdom, her wheat receipts being 
proportionately great. As a whole, Liverpool fig- 
ures less as a manufacturing centre than as a dealer 
in and carrier of the commodities and products of 
manufacturing centres throughout the world. 

Next to Liverpool from the point of view of the 
American shipper, probably ranks Glasgow, of 
whose bridges, shipping and commercial center, 
our illustration gives an excellent idea. This ancient 
city owes its origin to monks and missionaries, and 
continued greatly under church influence up to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1690, for 
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which is a handsome struc- 
ture, was built in 1874, the 
style being a combination 
of early English and Goth- 
ic. While not of mammoth 
dimensions like the Royal Exchange, its hall is 
finely proportioned, being 60 feet long by 50 broad. 
Glasgow stands high as a market for foreign flour, 
though she has been somewhat outstripped of late 
years in this respect by London and ‘Liverpool. 
Her trade in American flour is very large and is 
almost entirely with mills shipping from the Atlan- 
tic coast, the use of Californian flour being quite 
limited. The total imports of flour at this port in 
1885 amounted to 1,750,000 280 pound sacks, or 260,- 
000 more than in the previous year. Of this amount 
America furnished over 82 per cent, together with 
78 per cent of the wheat imported during the same 
year. Large amounts of Hungarian flour are also 
handled here, perhaps as much as in any one British 
market. There are about fifteen large flour import- 
ing houses, each with a consumption in 1884 of 
some 30,000 280 pound sacks weekly. Glasgow mills, 
of which there are a number of large establish- 
ments, have greatly improved of late years and 
produce excellent flour, using American wheat and 
also Black sea varieties very largely in its manufac- 
ture. The strong competition of American and 
foreign mills has, however, affected them severely 
in recent years, and has in some cases made the 
struggle for existence a hard and losing one. 
Manchester, of which a bird’s-eye view is given 
on page 49, is called the city of anomalies. It is at 
once the newest and oldest of English towns ; is the 
the centre of a vast manufacturing district, yet not 
strictly speaking a manufacturing town; is one of 
the ugliest and at the same time one of the hand- 
somest cities of Great Britain ; is a cathedral city, 
yet is a stronghold of dissent; has an enormous 
Roman catholic population and is one of the most 
protestant cities in the kingdom, and finally, though 














it probably has a larger proportion of teetotallers 
than any other British city, consumes more strong 
liquor than any. An American visitor is said to 
have remarked a few years ago that the city re- 
minded him in many ways of New York, there be- 
ing so much of both the extremely new and elegant 
and extremely old and shabby in its make up. He 
supposed, however, that it was a new town and that 
its defects would be remedied by time, and was 
greatly surprised to learn that the city was of Roman 
foundation. Formerly a great manufacturing cen- 
tre, especially of cottons, most of the mills have 
now been driven by high ground values to outside 
points, so that the city proper is at present an entre- 
pot and center of the cotton industry, though itself 
manufacturing much less. 

The Royal Exchange of Manchester, of which we 
present excellent engravings both of exterior and 
interior, is not only a grand edifice, but one which 
represents tremendous financial transactions. ‘‘High 
’Change’’ on Tuesday—market day—is a sight which 
once seen is not likely to be forgotten. An exchange 
existed in Manchester as early as 1729. About thir- 
ty-six years ago the old building was reconstructed 
on a very handsome scale, the floor surface repre- 
senting about 1,700 
square yards, though 
that subsequently 
proved insufficient. 
After the queen paid 
her memorable visit 
to Manchester, ex- 
pressing her greatad- 
miration for the ex- 
change room, which 
had been fitted with a 
new carpet woven 
specially for the oc- 
casion, the name of 
the institution was 
changed by special 
permission from 
“Manchester Ex- 
change” to ‘‘Man- 
chester Royal Ex- 
change.”’ In 1865 and 
1866 the need for 
more room was 
greatly felt and there 
was a scheme for 
building another ex- 
change in a different 
part of the city. But 
the owners of the 
present building ob- 
tained an act of par-_ 
liament allowing 
them to appropriate 
some adjacent land, 
and they then began 
what is probably the 
largest building of . 
the kind in Europe. 
It is very handsome as well as commodious, being 
entirely faced with stone and with a most imposing 
pillared entrance. Its large hall has 4,405 feet of 
floor space, and consists of a nave and four aisles 
206 feet long and 192 wide, the aisles being 28 feet 
high and the nave nearly 100 feet wide in a single 
span. Lighting is secured by three domes, one 60 
feet and the others 45 feet in diameter, the distance 
from the floor to the crown of the highest being 125 
feet. The building is provided with every conven- 
ience, so that the subscribers, who numbered 6,663 
so long ago as 1876, have ample return for the $100,- 
000 or so yearly which pays 6 per cent on the capital 
invested. 

The Stock Exchange, not shown by the cut, is 
near at hand and though not pretentious, is well 
adapted to its purpose, the hall being 66 by 46} feet. 
There is also a third or Corn Exchange, having 600 
square yards of floor. A market is held here every 
Saturday, but this building is mostly used for pub- 
lic meetings. 

Belfast, as seen from the river, forms a much 
pleasanter picture to the eye than is presented by 
many manufacturing towns. While the streets are 


marked by ceaseless activity, there is comparatively 
little of the smoke and dust so characteristic of 





Glasgow, Manchester and other cities largely en- 
gaged in manufacturing. The rise of Belfast as a 
port has been singularly rapid, it having been a 
mere fishing village two centuriesago. The control 
of the port and harbor was placed in 1831 in the 
hands of a board of harbor commissioners and the 
improvements effected by them have been astonish- 
ing. A new channel was constructed, greatly deep- 
ening the river and allowing large vessels to come 
close to the quays, the river frontage thus afforded 
being upward of two miles. Many docks and 
basins furnish accommodations for vessels from all 
leading American and European ports, while dry 
docks and graving docks have been added to the 
various ship-building establishments and steadily 
increasing prosperity is evident on every side. 

The rapid development of the shipping trade is 
shown by the fact that while in 1847 the number of 
vessels entering the port was 5,038, aggregating 566, - 
380 tons, in 1872 the number had risen to 7,999, with 
an aggregate of 1,266,364 tons. The number of ves- 
sels leaving the port in 1847 was 2,454, with 400,356 
tons aggregate burden, and in 1872 it was 3,378, with 
an aggregate of 748,809 tons, having nearly doubled 
in twenty-five years. In 1870 the custom and excise 
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duties here collected amounted to $3,925,205, while 
in 1872, or only two years afterward, and with less- 
ened duties, they were $6,075,955. 

The linen industry in its various branches is an 
exceedingly weighty one in Belfast, as is also that 
of cotton manufacture. The engineering, machine 
building and printing trades also rank high in the 
business of the city. Ship-building is an important 
interest, a specialty being made of the construction 
of ocean sailing ships and steamers of the largest 
size. The vessels of the ‘‘White Star’ line of the 
United States mail steamers were built in Belfast, 
some of them being among the largest ships afloat. 

The Bank of Ireland, portrayed on page 45, will 
be remarked as having an elegance befitting the 
important interests which it represents, and the 
charming city in which it is located—Dublin. While 
not perhaps carrying the tremendous international 
weight which is attached to the name Bank of Eng- 
land, this institution has its own sufficiently great 
importance in the prosperity of the country at large 
and of her people. With a history surpassed by 
that of few cities in point of variety and dramatic 
incident, Dublin has of late years developed trade 
conditions of extreme activity. When, a number of 
years since, Mr. Gladstone visited the docks which 
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line the river Liffey, he was greatly surprised at 
the condition of things which he saw there and de- 
clared that next to London, Dublin was the busiest 
capital of the British Empire. Of recent years very 
large expenditures have been made for docks, ware- 
houses, etc., at Holyhead, for furthering the trade 
between England and Ireland, the channel trade 
being the most important of the coast industries. 
America, Norway and Russia are also influential 
factors in Dublin’s commerce. The customs duties 
collected at this port amounted long since to over 
$4,500,000 yearly. The custom house is a colossal 
and beautiful structure, surpassing that of London 
in magnificence, and was finished about the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

Birmingham, though of late years the synonym of 
activity and prosperity, has sprung into the high 
place she now occupies within a comparatively short 
time. Though from an early date her inhabitants 
have been as now largely made up of workers in 
metal, at the time of the Revolution Birmingham 
had but 4,000 people. In 1874 she had nearly 500,- 
000, a number which is doubtless now far surpassed. 
Her products are multifarious, comprising nearly 
everything that can be made of metal, and there 
are probably few per- 
sons who have not 
occasion to employ 
them in some shape. 
There are few large 
factories, however, 
most of the artisans 
being employed in 
their own homes or 
in small workshops. 
Among the most 
prominent produc- 
tions of the city are 
guns, glass, papiér 
maché, electro-plate, 
jewelry and steel 
pens, though this enu- 
meration includes 
but a fraction of the 
whole number. The 
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shown at the left, 
was erected in 1865 
to supply a need 
which had long been 
felt by her business 
men. 

The great number 
of tall chimneys visi- 
ble in the view of 
Sheffield, on page 50, 
would sufficiently 
demonstrate its char- 
acter as a manufac- 
turing town, were 
it not universally 
known assuch. Since 
a date so early as the 
seventh century this city has been renowned for its 
superior knives. Sheffield is the chief seat of the 
manufacture of steel in England, turning out cast, 
shear and blister steel, steel wire, cutlery and tools 
of nearly every variety, railway and carriage springs 
and buffers, and numberless other articles in the 
steel and iron line. It also manufactures all classes 
of silver, silver-plated, electro-plated, German sil- 
ver, brittania and other white metal goods. Iron 
and brass foundries are numerous and considerable 
business has been done in the manufacture of plates 
for iron clad ships. Optical instruments and spec- 
tacle glasses are important products, as are also 
articles prepared from pressed horns and hoofs. 

It will be readily evident that while these manu- 
facturing cities do not figure so prominently as di- 
rect importers and handlers of our breadstuffs, their 
teeming population of artisans furnishes a large field 
for our food products. This point of view and also 
that of our own large use of English metal and other 
manufactured wares, merit a consideration which 
lack of space denies at this time. 

We are indebted for the engravings and for a 
considerable portion of the statistical and general 
matter appearing herewith, to the courtesy of that 
magnificent weekly, the London Graphic. 
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ACK STEVENSON was, some years ago, a well 
known character on the London corn market. 
Of course I am not calling him by his correct 
name. He still lives and would perhaps object to 
so much publicity regarding his own and other 

peoples’ doings in the past. Jack, asI have already said, 

was well known, and I may add, very popular among the 
fraternity of Mark Lane and the “Baltic.’’ Hailing from 

Yorkshire, and possessing the northern patois in an unmis- 

takable degree, he soon became a favorite in London, both 

for his evident sincerity of character, and his good humor. 

Jack was a broker, doing a very fair business, in a legitimate way, as brokers 

should do. What I mean is that he did not dabble in little speculations on his 

own account, asso many do. He confined his business to buying and selling 
for his clients, who themselves did the speculating and took the risk naturally. 

Of course Jack gave them his best advice as to when they ought to go on the 

““bear”’ tack, and when the “‘ bulls” were likely to have the best of it. I should 


add that at the time I am speaking of there was very little done in options, 
properly speaking. This style of operating, which is suited to both the large 
and the small fry of operators, was only imported from America in later years, 
Speculation in grain, at the 


and has certainly flourished well in its new home. 
period in question, was a matter of legiti- 
mate buying of cargoes afloat or to be 
shipped. There was no settling up, or 
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He had bought the twenty cargoes for shipment two or three months after the 
date of the contract, and before a bushel of the corn was actually shipped, he 
refused one shilling per quarter profit. From that time, however, prices were 
obstinate. They would not rise. Rather did they show a tendency to fall. 
Still Jack would not take the one shilling profit which was still offered him, 
preferring, as he said, to take his chance and sell the cargoes as they arrived. 
Very soon afterward matters went all wrong for Jack. The price gradually 
dropped until from one shilling profit there came to be no profit at all on his 
deal, and finally an actual loss. Jack began to gét anxious, but was still stub- 
born, refusing to sell out at the present loss, which he could easily have done, 
for there were plenty of buyers. His fixed determination was to sell the cargoes 
as they arrived. Meanwhile the price continued to give way, and the trouble 
of financiering so large a deal was worrying Jack very much, so that he was 
at length forced to sell some of the cargoes at a loss of two shillings per quar- 
ter. By and by the cargoes began to arrive, and to Jack’s horror and dismay, 
their condition was bad in the extreme. Heated and sea-damaged corn was 
plentiful in nearly every cargo which arrived, which naturally very much in- 
creased the loss on each one. The result was ruin to poor Jack, who very soon 
had to undergo the humiliation of an examination in the bankruptcy court. 
His failure was one of the great events of that particular year, for it was well 
known that he had previously been very successful and had made money. His 
losses on the Indian corn deal were over 
$100,000 and his ruin was complete, but 
he paid his creditors a good dividend, 





paying of differences, at a given price on 
a given date. And indeed the canceling 
of contracts at the price of the day was 
the only means of getting out of a bad 
bargain—and this was only possible if the 
buyer or seller agreed thereto. 

Jack Stevenson was by nature of a 
sanguine temperament, and possibly on 
this account he always took a rosy view 
of the prospects of the trade. Conse- 
quently he was more often inclined to ad- 
vise his clients to buy wheat for a rise 
than not. His letters to his clients coun- 
seling them to buy wheat, because prices 
were certain to improve, were often a 
study in themselves. Unfortunately he 
was nearly always blind to contra argu- 
ments, or rather he would make light of 
them. It was his frequent habit to con- 
sult me on the question of trade prospects, 
and many a time have I by dint of hard 
persuasion led him to modify his views. 
However, in spite of his bullish tempera- 
ment, when his clients took his advice 
they more often were successful than not, 
in their operations. Unforeseen circum- 
stances were, in fact, frequently happen- 
ing to help the views of Jack, and upon 
the whole his customers had but little to 
complain of with regard to his advice, 
and still less with his general manner of 
doing their business. 

An evil day came, however, when Jack 
reached the conclusion that if he could do so well for his clients, he should be 
able to do the same for himself, and very soon he commenced “doing a little 
speculation’? on his own account. Success, too, attended his first ventures, so 
that my advice to him that he should continue to do his legitimate broker’s 
work was entirely thrown away. Meanwhile he was making money, and 
began to get too confident. He found the thing so easy on a small scale, which 
interfered but little with his ordinary business, that he came to the conclusion 
that he had better make a bold stroke for heavy stakes. Accordingly some 
few months afterward he consulted me on the probable future of Indian corn 
prices, which he was of opinion were bound to improve, for certain reasons 
which he laid down, and which I need not here specify. Suffice it to say that 
for once I quite agreed with him that the prospect was good. I endeavored to 
dissuade him, however, from his intention of launching out so deeply as he 
intimated. He intended to buy twenty cargoes at a certain price, and expect- 
ed to make five shillings per quarter profit, at the least. He laughed at my 
suggestion that there was the possibility of a loss of that amount. ‘No,’ said 
he; ‘‘I am quite sure that there will be no loss on the deal. The only question 
is the amount of the profit—whether it will be wise to hold for five shillings 
profit, or take less as occasion offers.”’ 

‘Jack’s opinion, and my own, were verified to some extent, very shortly. 
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and consequently was more pitied than 
blamed. After his affairs were settled 
Jack resumed business in a small way, 
hoping to get back some of his old clients. 
This, however, was very difficult, and for 
a long time Jack earned a bare existence 
for himself and family. It was about this 
time that I became more intimately ac- 
quainted with him than before, visiting 
his home and family pretty often, and 
here I must bring a third person into the 
narrative. Jack had a daughter of whom 
he was mightily proud, and with good 
reason, for a sweeter tempered maiden, 
aye, and more beautiful girl, I had never 
seen. I expressed this opinion one day in 
as many words to Jack, who almost broke 
down at once, saying: ‘For myself I 
care nothing for my losses, but they touch 
me sharply through my dear wife and 
daughter.”” From that time I began to 
realize what a grand thing it would be if 
I could by any means reinstate Jack in 
his old independent position. Perhaps it 
was the dainty little figure of Rosey Stev- 
enson which urged me in this direction. 
Perhaps it was pure philanthropy. At 
any rate, the thought was always upper- 
most in mind. How to help Jack back to 
his old position, and Jack’s daughter with 
him. 

Some people despise dreams, and look 
upon them as the result of a disordered 
brain or stomach, or both. For myself, I must say that up to that time I had 
classed myself among such people. I dreamed but little, and what I did dream 
of I seldom remembered. Now, however, I am of a different opinion. I 
believe in dreams, or perhaps I should say in the signs and tokens of noc- 
turnal visions. I believe, too, that a man, when he lays his head upon his 
pillow at night, can force himself into a trance-like state and dream of that 
which is uppermost in his thoughts. Perhaps the scientific man will say that 
this is only natural. Men only dream of those subjects of which their minds 
are full. Certainly my mind was full of poor Jack and his lovely daughter, 
and night after night did I dream of them. Pleasant dreams they were, too, 
showing Jack restored to his old position, his wife and daughter happy, and 
myself occupying a position in the family which for some reason or other was 
never clearly defined in these visions. At any rate the relationship was very 
close and the friendship very intimate, according to my dreams. And did 
these dreams come true? I am happy and proud to say they did, with the 
result that I am now a firm believer in what is called “second sight,’”’ but what 
I call the inspiration of dreams. This is how it all happened. (As I have said 
I used to dream night after night of Jack and his misfortunes, and of his sor- 
rowful, struggling wife and daughter. My visions seemed to tell me that as 
speculation had been the ruin of my friend, so speculation would be the means 







































of setting him up again.) I must here say that I 
was myslf not unknown in the London grain 
trade, nor was I looked upon by its members with 
any but the utmost respect, while Jack, although 
ruined, was not dishonored, and not without credit 
among his fellow men. What he lacked was clients. 
He had now been bravely struggling on for about 
a year since his failure, and very little progress had 
he made, earning, as I have said, a bare sustenance 
for himself and family. My visions had been pain- 
fully persistent in telling me I ought to speculate, 
and moreover giving me the power of being able 
to foretell which way prices were going to move, 
so that I determined to follow their dictation. Call- 
ing upon Jack in his little office—he had now one 
room, whereas before his failure he boasted a suite 
of offices—I surprised him by giving him instruc- 
tions to buy 100,000 bushels of wheat for shipment 
at a certain date. He stared, evidently thinking 
that I, who had been so often advising him against 
speculation in any form, should now be doing the 
very thing myself. I soon made it clear that I 
meant what I said, and further advised him to take 
larger offices, for his business would require them. 
Perhaps his spirit was too crushed to allow him to 
remonstrate, or possibly he became affected by my 
own determination. At any rate, he very soon 
found better offices, and successfully contracted for 
the 100,000 bushels of wheat, for April-May ship- 
ment from any port in the eastern Atlantic sea- 
board. The date of the contracts was February, 
18—. My vision had told me that before April was 
over, the price would touch 55 shillings. It was 
then only 48 shillings. Time went on; and the 
very fact that he had made some business seemed 
to give Jack new life. Occasional orders to buy 
and to sell came in from some of his old clients, 
orders which he was able to execute, and which 
attracted others. About a month after the date of 
my wheat contracts, prices began to improve, and 
Jack, who had been terribly anxious about my 
great speculation, seemed imbued with the idea 
that I was going to succeed in my first venture. 
He accordingly began to write to all of his old cli- 
ents his old style of letters,—confident and clear,— 
advising them to buy wheat. Some did so, but not 
through him, but most of them took no notice. 
Meanwhile there was not much movement in values, 
until about the beginning of April, when some polit- 
ical disturbances arose in Europe, and gradually 
rumors of war spread, gathering substance as they 
spread, and finally ending in a veritable panic, 
during which I instructed Jack to sell my wheat at 54 
shillings, which was done, although against his will. 
Jack, who had no idea of my dreams, considered it 
sheer madness to sell, but my midnight counselor had 
been continuously telling me that the price would go 
back to its original point of 48 shillings. Acting on 
this, I instructed Jack to sell 100,000 bushels at 56 
shillings, which was done the next day, just as the 
market was quieting down. And quiet down it 
did, then, with a vengeance. Diplomacy on the 
continent of Europe averted what looked like a 
certain war, and without this support prices went 
down with a run. I now thoroughly believed in 
my power of second sight as imparted to me in my 
visions, and told Jack that I intended to devote my 
entire attention to the trade as a pure speculator, 


and wanted him to join me, acting also as broker. . 


This he willingly agreed to, and we began business 
in right down earnest. By this time I seemed to 
have acquired the power, through my visions, o 
foretelling the course of the market in a most mi- 
raculous manner. My method was to confine my 
attention to a certain period, for which I desired to 
either buy or sell wheat. My mind would be full 
of the subject, and on retiring to rest, at night, I 
seemed to glide at once into a trance-like state, 
during which I would find myself going through 
my usual business routine ; checking wheat values 
and comparing them with previous dates. What- 
ever were the current values of the day, according 
to my dreams, I accepted as correct and acted ac- 
cordingly. Jack and I did a large and successful 
business, and our success soon began to attract 
attention. By and by the most important question 
which one broker would put toanother was: ‘What 
is Jack Stevenson doing to-day, buying or selling?” 
And they would follow his, or rather my lead, and 
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thus help to bring about that which Jack and I most 
desired. The selling ‘‘in blank’’-of corn was at 
that time but little indulged in by other than ex- 
porters. Jack and I were, I believe, the first to use 
this method of speculation among outsiders. Mean- 
while we were rapidly growing rich. Everything 
we touched was good—for us—and Jack, I was happy 
to see, was now regarded with that respect and awe 
which invariably surround a successful speculator. 
Many there were, of course, who predicted his utter 
ruin, but all were eager to do business with and for 
him. For two years did we go on in this manner, 
always buying and selling at the right time, for my 
power of foretelling the course of markets did not 
decline in the slightest degree, much to Jack’s won- 
der. The object I had in view was by this time 
fully realized. My dear friend Jack was the most 
popular and successful man on the market, and his 
wife and daughter were entirely free from care. As 
for me, I was a more constant visitor than ever to 
their happy and now beautiful home, and, I may 
add, was made much of by both mother and daugh- 
ter—by the former in an unaffected, hearty style, 
and by the latter in an undemonstrative and shy 
manner. There was, however, still another object 
which I wished to attain; still another loving little 
subject whom I wished to obtain—I mean Rosey Stev- 
enson. But I had notsufficient courage. Iwas per- 
haps 15 years her senior, and she had always treat- 
ed me rather as an uncle, or as an elderly friend, 
than as a possible wooer. Thus it happened that I 
kept all these matters to myself and went on spec- 
ulating, with Jack (who had no suspicion of my 
feelings toward his daughter), till we had each 
amassed quite a considerable fortune, one large 
enough to render us callous of any small loss or 
losses. 

At last I determined to indulge in one final and 
gigantic deal and then retire, if possible with 
Rosey, if not, ! My visions that night were 
not of the clearest. Prices and events were very 
much mixed, and I could not reduce them to order. 
The next morning I, to my great surprise, was 
unable to decide whether I should buy, or whether 
I should sell for a certain period, consequently I 
did nothing that day. The next night I retired, as 
usual, with my mind full of the question, what will 
wheat prices be in two months’ time? The next 
morning I found that I had not had any vision at 
all. The next night it was the same and the next. 
In fact it was clear to me that my midnight mentor 
had deserted me. I slept most provokingly sound, 
and dreamed of nothing. My mind, however, was 
made up. I would have one final fling, and give up 
the business. Consequently I instructed Jack to 
buy a certain number of cargoes of wheat for ship- 
mentin two months. This he did at once, never, of 
course, questioning the wisdom or prudence of the 
step, having all along accepted my decision as final 
in these matters. The time soon passed and my 
worst fears were realized. My capability to foretell 
the course of the market was gone. My second sight 
had left me, and I was only one among the crowd 
of timid and bold speculators, who trust mainly to 
chance and “‘bluffing.”” The loss, however, was not 
great, and Jack would not have remarked upon it, 
probably, if I had not at once announced my deter- 
mination of giving up the business. Give it up I 
did, however, and, unlike most speculators, retired 
arich man. My powers of second sight were gone, 
just as suddenly as they came to me, and although 
the mocker of matters preternatural will probably 
dispose of my experience herein described with a 
sniff of incredulity, I can only say that I have 
endeavored to record that which actually occurred 
tome. Ishould be sorry indeed if on reading this 
account of my experiences, the thousands of grain 
gamblers in the United States should take it into 
their heads to dream about their operations, and act 
upon their visions, for it is just possible that they 
might not be so successful as I was; although, to say 
the truth, they base their operations on just as slen- 
der grounds as their dreams might furnish them 
with. 

To return to my narrative, however. Shortly 
after my retirement as a speculator I screwed up 
my courage to the necessary point, and wended my 
way to the Clapham Villa, where dwelt Jack and 
his wife and his daughter. My errand, as you may 
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suppose, was a matrimonial one, and I may here 
say that in all my experience as a speculator I never 
felt so nervous as I did on this occasion, when the 


prize was not filthy lucre, but a sweet wife. To re- 
late my experience in this, my last and most im- 
portant speculation, is impossible. To tell how, 
after I had made a fool of myself in endeavoring to 
describe my feelings to Rosey, I discovered, what I 
might have seen before if I had not been blind as a 
man generally is in these matters, viz: that Rosey 
was only “waiting to be asked,’”’ would be waste of 
time. Suffice it to say, like the close of a good 
story, all ended happily, and Rosey and I are now 
enjoying the fruits of my wonderful visions. 

Jack Stevenson, too, gave up speculation, having 
as he said, no confidence in himself, and he now 
does a large broker’s business, as he did of old. 
Jack is admired among men on the London market, 
and after he got over the first shock of having so 
ancient a son-in-law, became a model father-in-law 
to Yours truly, A. C. E. 
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WHO DID THE WORK. 





It affords us unfeigned pleasure to mention here 
the different firms and persons to whom we are 
indebted for the superior quality of the work done 
on this Holiday Number, which we think may justly 
be entitled to rank as the handsomest trade journal 
ever published. 

Matthews, Northrup & Co., of Buffalo, New York, 
furnished the beautiful cover pages, which we think 
our readers will agree with us in saying are perfect 
gems of the printers’ art. This firm, the owners of 
one of the largest and most complete establish- 
ments in the world, also designed, engraved and 
printed the numerous colored advertising pages 
which appear herein. Matthews, Northrup & Co. 
have entered into our plans to make this a beautiful 
number with great heartiness, and have given us 
the full benefit of the signal ability, exquisite taste, 
close attention to details and promptness which are 
marked characteristics of theirhouse. It pleases 
us to state frankly and in all sincerity that if our 
work had amounted to twenty times what it did, 
it could not have received more careful handling 
or greater consideration, and we admit that we are 
more than satisfied with the manner in which our 
commissions to this firm have been executed. 

* * 

The presswork (with the exception of the colored 
advertising pages) was done by Kimball & Hatch, 
of Minneapolis. ‘‘Good wine needs no bush,’ and 
good presswork shows for itself. The pages of this 
number demonstrate conclusively that the press- 
work was looked after by a master of the trade. 
Carlos Hatch, who personally supervised this work, 
is unexcelled in his business, and has attained a 
wide reputation for high class work. 

* * 

L. 8. Ipsen, of Boston, designed and executed the 
drawings seen on many of our pages. The beauti- 
ful title pages and headings of the articles on Balti- 
more and Buffalo are samples of the fine quality of 
his work. In this line of designing Mr. Ipsen is 
unrivaled. 

O. Herford, of New York, drew the illustrations 
for most of the stories and sketches, and we are 
greatly pleased with the result of his efforts. 

The Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park Place, New 
York city, do the best portrait work of any firm in 
this country. The handsome full page portraits of 
the officers of the Millers’ associations, as well as 
all the other portrait work in this issue done by 
them, proves the truth of our assertion. 

Finally, we desire to commend the work done 
for us by the Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 20 
Cliff Street, New York city. All our illustrations, 
excepting the portrait work, were engraved by 
them, with remarkable promptness and excellence. 
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BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


This is ‘‘The Old Home by the Mill’’—fer we still call it so, 
Although the old mill, roof and sill, is all gone long ago. 

The old home, though, and old folks, and the old spring,-and a few 
Old cat-tails, weeds and hartychokes is left to welcome you. 


Here, Marg’et! fetch the man a tin to drink out of! Our spring 
Keeps kindo-sorto cavin’ in, but don’t taste anything. 

She’s kindo agein’, Marg’et is—‘‘the old process,’’ like me, 

All hamstringed up with rheumatiz, and on in seventy-three. 


Jes’ me and Marg’et lives alone here—like in long ago ; 

The childern all put off and gone and married, don’t you know! 
One’s millin’ ’way out west somewhere ; two other miller-boys 
In Minnyopolis they air; and one’s in Illinoise. 


The oldest gyrl—the first that went—married and died right here ; 
The next lives in Winn’s settlement—fer purt nigh thirty year! 
And youngest one—was allus fer the old home here—but no !— 
Her man turns in and he packs her ’way off to Idyho! 











I don’t miss them like Marg’et does—’cause I got her, you see! 
And when she pines fer them—that’s ’cause she’s only jes’ got me. 
I laugh and joke her ’bout it all.. But, talkin’ sense, I’ll say, 
When she was tuk so bad last fall, I laughed the tother way ! 


I haint so favor’ble impressed ’bout dyin’; but ef I 

Found I was only second-best when us two come to die, 
I’d ’dopt the “‘new process” in full, ef Marg’et died, you see ; 
I'd jes’ crawl in my grave and pull the green grass over me! 
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~ NCE upon atime there was an editor who could not 
give up the bad habit of editing. Edit he would 
though fiery individuals with shot guns were to lie 
in wait for him at every corner, and an infuriate populace string him up in 
effigy every night promptly after supper. They did not do these things, which 
are only referred to to indicate his extreme zeal. But edit he would, even if 
they had. 

Now it so happened that the editor had in his employ a newspaper person, 
also of extreme zeal, but without sense. Of such sort was the newspaper per- 
son that if the editor had commanded him to sail up in the sky and interview 
the man in the moon, he would at once have made such preparations for sail- 
ing as suggested themselves to his impractical mind. Or if the editor had 
said, ‘‘Sproggins, I wish you to go at once and take copious notes of the mer- 
maids’ party this evening in the Indian ocean,’’ Sproggins would immediately 
have divested himself of all except absolutely essential apparel and have struck 
out for tide water with perfect serenity and assurance. 

Now the editor did not say these things, but what he did say was: ‘‘Sprog- 
gins, it is about time for us to begin work on our unparalleled and unexampled 


Holiday Number, which, as you can see by the advertisements, will be of in-* 


tense and breathless interest. Millers will fight for it, their wives will demand 
it at the point of the rolling pin, and their children will wake up nights and 
cry for it. It is tobe a remarkably fine thing, Sproggins, as you will see by 
the advertisements. The most brilliant genius of the world will be invoked to 
fill its pages, the handsomest type, the most gorgeous ink and the heaviest 
paper will go into it. The cover will be a master production front the brushes 
of the world’s most eminent artists, who will also intersperse the text with 
illustrations of gorgeous and glittering grandeur. Sproggins, in short, I refer 
you to the advertisements. Now, what I want of you, Sproggins, is a story. 
Something tolerably short, romantic enough, but not too romantic, coruscating 
with sly touches of humor, but not too sly—in fact, Sproggins, a rattling good 
short story,’’ says the editor. And with that he stumps off to his private 
apartment, only stopping as he disappears to remark: ‘‘And say, Sproggins, I 
want that story p. d. q., and mind you see it’s good.” 

For a fact Sproggins was mortally afraid of the editor, who was a large, 
fierce old man, with bristling white hair, and one fiery blue eye. So when he 
had stopped trembling and shaking in his shoes (which he was obliged to have 
several sizes too large in order that he might shake in them comfortably) he 
immediately procured a large supply of paper and pencils and prepared to set 
to work. 

Now if Sproggins the newspaper person had had any sense (which he had not) 
it would have gone in the direction of his love for art. For from the top of his 
crazy and vacant head to the bottom of his ample and uncertain feet, Sprog- 
gins was filled and crammed with admiration for the painter’s and the sculp- 
tor’s productions. A beautiful painting was as an open book to Sproggins, and 
he would stand before it for hours unless the editor sent the office boy to head 
him off and lead him home by the ear. It was a current and familiar rumor 
among the force that Sproggins had once been found on a moonlight night in 
the adjacent park, at 3 a. m., seated on an iron bench near the goddess Diana, 
contemplating that muscular and active lady with perfect rapture. Sproggins 
doted on art. 

Now when he had set himself down at his desk to think about what the 
editor had said, Sproggins allowed to himself that he had no idea what to write 
a story about, as he had never written one and didn’t know what to say. But 
all the same he felt sure it would be splendid when it was done and that the 
editor would be highly pleased and probably raise his salary. 

“‘T think I will write in the Stocktonian style,’’ said he reflectively, ‘ be- 
cause that appears to be very popular, and I have no doubt I can do it quite as 
well, if not better, than Mr. Stockton himself. As to what I shall write about, 
though I do not now know, I shall doubtless soon determine. Let me see. 
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Let—me’’—just then a vision popped into his head of a beautiful painting, be- 
fore which he had spent most of his spare moments of late. 

“‘T have it!” said he, slapping his forehead wildly. ‘I have it! Ill write 
a story about art. It will be a novel topic, and it’s sure to be intensely pop- 
ular. Quite Stocktonian. By George, that’s a good idea! The old man will 
be tickled sure !” 

So he curled up his knoes and twisted his feet through the rounds of his 
chair, and grasped his pen firmly and dipped it deep in the ink, and screwed 
his neck sideways, and stuck up his hair and began to write away about art. 

Well he wrote and he wrote and he wrote, for quite a good long while, till 
he had the story all done. It was about a young artist who developed great 
genius while quite young and who was educated abroad under Duran, Jerome’ 
and a lot more artistic high moguls, till he was a very fine super-calendered 
quality of artist. Now this young artist had a great deal of patriotism and 
ideality, too, for both of which qualities Sproggins considered he ought not to 
be too severely condemned, being so young. So the young artist said, I will 
go back to my dear native land and there I will work away under the inspira- 
tion of freedom and things and become Great. And he set sail in a Cun- 
arder and duly arrived, fully prepared to take on his cargo of greatness at any 
time (not knowing that in America no artist would be permitted to become 
great prior to death by starvation). But lo and behold, when he had arrived 
what did that foolish young man do but see a beautiful girl on Broadway and 
fall in love with her. And keep seeing her and keep falling in love with her. 
And end up by marrying her out of hand with about ’steen dollars in his 
pocket and his erstwhile rich Pa gone busted long on leaf lard ! 


Very well satisfied with this preliminary piece of strategem, the young artist 
now settled down to enjoy life and to reap laurels and other. commendatory 
garden truck. So he and his wife were very happy, and they kept house in a 
flat and had a great deal to eat and drink and wear when there was any 
money in the young artist’s pocket, and very little when there wasn’t, though 
they didn’t much mind. And the young artist painted a great many pictures 
which were excellent pictures, but somewhat sploshy and gobby as to paint, 
being of the new school. But the rich old parties were such beasts that they 
wouldn’t buy them, owing to a preference which they had for art when it was 
smooth and shiny. Well it went on like this till one day after a few years, 
when the young artist happened to take an inventory of stock and discovered 
that he had himself, a wife, three infants and the very best of intentions, but 
no bank account and no credit: It was very sad and the young artist felt 
quite depressed, or would have done so if the infants and the dog and the par- 
rot and the cat had given himashow. As it was, he felt as sad as the racket 
would permit and even put on his hat and went outside to ramble around and 
speculate on fate and indulge in a good many reflections upon the benighted 
ignorance of rich old duffers who wouldn’t recognize genius if it were a stone 
wall and they ran up against it. 

All at once, while he was somberly making these reflections, he came to a 
crowd, a wriggling, a bustling, a running to and fro. ‘‘Pity’s sake! What’s 
up?” says young artist. 

‘*Why a ole feller’s swallered a chestnut whole ’n he’s a chokin’ ’count 
o’ bein’ stuck in his throat,” says the crowd, with large, round, serious eyes. 

‘My gracious sakes alive !’’ says young artist, ‘‘Lemme in there! Lemme 
in, Isay!’? And he pries and pokes and elbows away at the crowd till he gets 
to the old gentleman with the chestnut. Then he whips a long handled brush 
out of his pocket, flies at the old gentleman, pokes the chestnut down his 
throat, hauls the old gentleman up, shakes him, pats his back, brushes off his 
coat, claps on his hat and says: ‘There, sir! You're all right, sir!” 

‘*No, I aint either,’”’ says the old gentleman, ‘‘I’m all wrong.” 

‘* Oh, yes you are,’”’ says the young artist cheerfully, ‘‘ you’ve come up and 
the chestnut’s gone down. I assure you that everything’s lovely, and you’re 
just as good as ever.” 

‘Am I indeed rescued from de-uth ?” inquires the old gentleman solemnly. 

‘*'You be, sir,”’ says the young artist firmly. 

‘“* And have you did this thing?” says the old gentleman in deep bass tones. 

“T have, sir,’’ says the young artist modestly. : 

‘“‘ Well, come along then,” says the old gentleman, seizing the young artist 
by the arm and running him off up the street at a furious gait. 

‘*Wha—what for?’’ cries the young artist as soon as he can get his breath. 

‘What for? Why to marry my daughter, of course,’’ replies the old gen- 
tleman. ‘‘What a question to ask! It’s the regular thing, ain’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know but ’tis,’’ says the young artist, wiping his forehead 
feebly, ‘‘but I’m positively certain my wife won’t let me.’’ 

‘Your wife! Got a wife already?” says the old gentleman, sitting down 
on the curbing in great disgust. ‘‘ Well! well! well! This is a nice thing! 
I should have thought you might have some regard for tradition. Got a wife! 
Tut! tut! tut! Well, then, what can I do to show my gratitude ?”’ 

The youny artist hesitates a moment, but the memory of the empty mouths 
and the empty pocket overwhelms his modesty. 

‘“‘Buy my pictures!’ he gasps, flopping down upon his knees in the dust 
and rolling his eyes imploringly. 

‘* What kind be they ?” says the old gentleman with suspicion. ‘‘Chromos?’ 

“Oh no, nothing of the sort,’”’ says the young artist, plucking up courage 
and rubbing the dust off his trousers. ‘They are genuine oil paintings, done 
by hand. I did ’em myself. You may not know it, but I am a regular high- 
flyer from the Ecole des Beaux Arts. All in the world I need is ashow. Ah, sir, 
if you could but set an example to the crude taste of these excellent people !’’ 

‘“*‘Huh!” says the old gentleman, who is a very perverse old party and 
delights to run against popular opinion, ‘“‘huh! [Pll set’em an example fast 
enough. Send me over half a dozen of your best ones. I don’t care what 
they cost. I’ve got a dead sinch on the money question. I’m a plumber. 
Send ’em over to-morrow, and I’ll have a reception and show’em. Set ’em an 



























































































example? I should say so! All fools—every one of ’em, sir! Every one!” 
And the old gentleman trots off snorting indignantly. 

Then the young artist flies off home and tells his wife and his wife tells the 
children and the children tell the dog and the dog tells the cat and the cat 
tells the parrot and there is great rejoicing all hands round. 

So after the old party gets his six pictures and pays for ’em, cash down on 
the spot, sir! why he holds a reception, and all the high nobs turn out and 
come. And there they see the six pictures, which the old gentleman has put 
into large, wide, glittering frames, and they think they are perfectly charming 
and declare they must have some themselves right straight off. So the next 
morning bright and early they all get into their carriages and fours and rum- 
ble off to the young artist’s studio and snap up everything he has done and 
leave orders for alot more. And the young artist is,so happy that he fairly 
hops, for he knows his fortune is made and nothing can stop it. And so it 
proves indeed ; and the young artist’s wife immediately has a new bonnet and 
all the children have big fat bears which wind up and growl terribly, and they 
live happily forever afterward. 

Now when Sproggins had brought his story to this happy ending, he felt 
very much pleased with it, and after naming it ‘‘An Artistic Salvage ; or The 
Plumber’s Gratitude,’ he uncoiled himself and hastened beamingly with it 
to the editor. But when he came in sight of the editor’s glass walls he was 
dismayed to find that that gentleman had on his bad day hat. For the editor, 
it must be explained, was subject to bad days, and when one of these occurred 
he invariably worked in an old, white hat with a large hole in the top. But 
Sproggins thought perhaps he might be so pleased with his story that he would 
feel better. So he ventured in, and presenting his manuscript with a low and 
respectful bow, he sat down in a corner and smiled pleasantly in anticipation 
of the verdict. 

Now it was the editor’s custom to hold manuscript with a pair of tongs 
while he read it, because he said it was so much more convenient when he 
came to burning it afterward. So he took his pair of tongs, and after arrang- 
ing Sproggins’ story conveniently in 
them, began to read. But no sooner had 
he looked at the title than he also began 
to scowl prodigiously, which he continued 
to do during the first half dozen pages. 

Then he stopped. 

“Sproggins,”’ said he, looking around 
with mournful impressiveness, ‘‘Sprog- 
gins, is my hair long? Is my eye wild? 

Do I wear a low necked shirt? Did you 
ever see me in corduroy knee pants? Is 
there any paint on me, Sproggins?”’ 

“No, sir! Oh, no sir!” replied Sprog- 
gins reassuringly, but with some appre- 
hension. 

“Sproggins,’’ continued the editor yet 
more sadly, ‘‘Is a miller usually addicted 
to art? Does he customarily lay awake 
nights demanding sea green landscapes? 

Does he ordinarily commit desperate 
deeds to secure favorable specimens of aK ; 
genre painting ?” files 

“T hardly think so, sir,’ replied Sprog- 
gins faintly. 

“To take another point of view,” said 
the editor solemnly, ‘‘is there any record 
of a miller who went out to sketch a stone 
wall and got bitten by a bulldog? Or who endeavored to paint in a meadow 
and was demolished by a cow? Or who tried to do a character sketch in Goat- 
ville and got whacked with a mop ?”’ 

Sproggins considered the matter very earnestly, but couldn’t recollect any- 
thing of the sort. 

“Then, Sproggins,”’ said the editor in a tone of great severity, holding up 
Sproggins’ manuscript in the tongs and shaking it at intervals, ‘‘ why this ?”’ 

Sproggins said nothing, but fumbled with his hat and looked very much 
abashed. 

‘“‘Why THIS?” roared the editor yet more fiercely, waving the manuscript 
aloft in his tongs as if it had been a war flag, ‘‘Sproggins, why THIS?’ 

Sproggins rose deprecatingly and rescued his story, which the editor had 
now extended toward him as if he had some definite intention of firing it 
through him. 

“Tm afraid I have made a mistake, sir ;’’ he said, swallowing very hard. 

‘‘ Mistake, sir? ‘No, sir!’’ puffed the editor grimly. ‘‘ Pure foolishness! 
Pure foolishness, sir !’’ 

Sproggins thought this over for a moment, sadly but not rebelliously. He 
had no doubt the editor was right, but there was one point on which he felt a 
little unsettled. 

“T hope I do not seem more of a fool than usual, sir?” he inquired at 
length, anxiously. 

“Oh; not at all, not at all, Sproggins,’’ replied the editor, with a magnani- 
mous wave of his tongs; ‘‘ quite the same as usual, I think.’’ 

Assured on this point, which Sproggins felt was really an important one, he 
buttoned his story under his coat and tramped off home, trying hard to whistle. 

Now Sproggins had a sister at home who was a very good sister, and who 
loved Sproggins very much. So when he came in, trying hard to whistle but 
looking pretty stiff about the corners of the mouth, she pounced upon him and 
had the whole matter out of him in a very short time. And when Sproggins 
had told her all about it as philosophically as he was able, she said the editor 
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was a mean, ugly, nasty, horrid old beast and she cried over Sproggins’ sor- 
rows and said she would like to get hold of that miserable editor, that was all. 
She’d show him very soon whether he could treat Sproggins that way ! 

Now as Sproggins’ sister only weighed eighty pounds and was small of her 
size, Sproggins was obliged to laugh at the idea of an encounter between her 


and the fierce old editor. And when his sister saw him laugh, she laughed 
too through her tears, and they felt a good deal better. 

So then they both set to work to think what Sproggins could write about 
which would ‘have something about mills in it and which would otherwise 
come up to the editor’s requirements. Presently, as they both sat thinking 
away very hard, Sproggins’ sister bounced upright in her chair and said : 

“Sprog, my dear, I believe I’ve got an idea.”’ 

Sproggins was very much pleased to hear this and he settled down to listen 
while she told him about it. 

**You see, Sprog,’’ said his sister earnestly, ‘‘if there’s one thing that pro- 
vokes a man more than another, it’s to have his wife use up his papers around 
the house, before he has had time to read them.”’ 

Sproggins said he should think so! in a tone of the most unqualified assent. 

‘‘Well then, my dear,’ continued his sister, ‘‘if I were you I would just 
write a story about a miller who took your paper and was very much interested 
init. But his wife was a headstrong and bossy woman, my dear, with her hair 
done up in a tight little knot and I think—yes, I think—no collar on. Yes, and 
her dress pretty short and cloth gaiters, with rubber in the sides, I think I 
should have her. Well, you know there isn’t much for women in your paper, 
Sproggy, so this miller’s wife, she thinks it isn’t good for anything and she 
regularly insists on using it to scallop and put on shelves, and to put pies and 
cakes on, and under carpets and to wrap up bundles in and everything like 
that, so that the poor miller never has a chance to read it in peace. And he 
begs and entreats and implores her not to do so, but she keeps right on worse 
than ever, Sprog, and so by-and-by the poor miller gets wrought up to a per- 
fect frenzy and he goes off to the judge and tells him he’s positively got to 
have a divorce. And the judge wants to 
know why. So the miller tells him, and 
he says the miller shall have one right 
straight off and high time too. For the 
judge knows how it is himself. And then, 
Sproggy, you can wind up by telling how 
sad the miller’s wife felt when she found 
the miller had got a divorce and she 
couldn’t have any more papers to scallop. 
I think it will be a first rate story, my 
dear, and the millers will be very thankful 
to you for writing it. Now what do you 
think?”’ concluded his sister, anxiously. 

Sproggins said he thought probably it 
would make a very fine story, and that 
she was a bright girl and a first rate sister 
to think of it, and that he would begin on 
it right away in the morning. All of 
which made his sister very happy indeed. 

The next morning bright and early 
he provided himself with a new lot of 
paper and a fresh pen and started 
in with great zeal. All went well and 
smoothly in the first of the story and 
Sproggins thought he succeeded very 
nicely in bringing out the persistence 
of tne miller’s wife in her misuse of the 
Unparalleled Miller and the horror and final despair or desperation of the 
miller himself. But when it came to the matter of a divorce, Sproggins’ heart 
failed him. ‘‘Here,’’ he thought, ‘‘are two well meaning, middle aged persons 
who have scrubbed along together at least twenty or twenty-five years, through 
thick and thin (and I don’t doubt some of it was pretty thick and some pretty 
thin), and yet here they are, wrangling and quarreling over a matter of a few 
paltry pages of words. I,don’t doubt when he courted her she was a young, 
fresh, pretty girl and that he was a good husky boy and they thought the 
world of each other. I don’t doubt,’’ thought Sproggins pursuing the subject 
and sniffing a little in sympathy, ‘‘that they went pioneering somewhere 
where the woods were thick and the people few and that they stumped along 
and were brave and did the best they could, sick or well, and stood by each 
other. Or that they had children and some of them died and that they felt 
as if the sun himself had gone out and the whole world was black, but yet 
that they still stood by the ship and kept as stiff an upper lip as they were 
able. I don’t doubt,” said Sproggins to himself, beginning to blubber, “that 
she was a g-good, k-kind hearted wo-woman if she did lug off his Unpar par- 
paralleled M-Millers, nor that he was an honest, well m-meaning man if he 
did bl-blow around about it, and as for a divorce, dod gast it, they don’t get 
one! They don’t get one! I wont be a party to such foolishness !’’ exclaimed 
Sproggins pounding his desk emphatically. ‘‘They’ll have to patch it up some 
way,”’ he roared. ‘‘ Divorce, indeed! Natural born idiocy I call it. It’s that 
sort of thing which, if encouraged, will ruin the country and the state. 
Suppose I write that story as I meant to, why every miller that reads it’ll 
think he has to have a divorce every time his wife forgets to sew on a but- 
ton. No sir! I’maconscientious man,” shouted Sproggins earnestly. ‘I'll 
propagate no such doctrine!’’ and he seized his manuscript and rushing 
over to the grate thrust it in and held it down with the poker till it was 
quite consumed. 

“Hey, Sprog!’’ called the Rolls vs. Stones editor who was watching him 
through a crack in the door, “‘got a fit?” 
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‘*Probably drunk,’’ growled the foreman hoarsely from the background. 
**Got jim-jams.”’ 

‘*Less hold him under a pump,” suggested the Trade Notes editor eagerly. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said Sproggins, gazing calmly at the speakers, ‘“‘I would 
earnestly assure you that I have no malady whatever. I have merely been 
writing a story for the Holiday Number, which I have now rejected. Merely 
this I assure you.”’ 

‘*Pretty blanked merely, I should say,’’ said Stones vs. Rolls severely. But 
feeling inclined to gossip he concluded to overlook the objectionable uproar, 
and coming in he took a chair and put his feet on Sprog- 
gins’ table. ‘‘ What did you reject the story for?’’ he asked 
with some curiosity. 

“Well,” answered Sproggins, ‘‘it went against my con- 
science. I thought it was unmoral in tendency.”’ 

‘Great snakes!’’? shouted Stones vs. Rolls. ‘‘And you 
burned it! I’m afraid, Sproggins, you ain’t onto the real 
wants of the public.”’ 

‘¢Well,”’ answered Sproggins, after some consideration 
of the matter; ‘‘I don’t know thatI am. What would you 
think a good subject it you were going to write a story, 

Stones vs. Rolls? ”’ 

That gentleman seemed interested by the question, for 
he threw away the stump of his cigar and took his feet off 
the table. 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘‘ you’re a good fellow, Sproggins, and 
as I’m not in for a story myself, I’ll tell you a little idea I’ve 
had. You see, Sprog, I’d have a girl at work in a mill, 
running and bossing the whole thing, on account of her 
fathtr being sick—a good big mill too. And I’d have her 
go on ’change and buy wheat and slash around, just beating 
the eyes out of the other millers, only doing it in the most 
modest, hands-off, W. C. T. U. way that ever was. And 
then I’d have some crisis come up in the business, in which 
the little girl would have gone busted sure if a good-hearted, 
sharp young broker hadn’t given her a few pointers. And 
then I’d have the girl’s father die to slow music and the girl (27,9 
having meantime fallen in love with the young broker, » m 
would marry him. The mill would make ’em rich and the young broker he’d 
boss it, while the girl would retire to private life and be happy forever after. 
Oh, I tell you that’s a big plot, Sproggins, and you ought to be thankful to 
get it.” 

‘Tt sounds very nice,’’ said Sproggins gratefully ; ‘‘and I’m sure ’m much 
obliged to you.”’ 

“Another thing,’’ remarked Stones vs. Rolls, getting up and fishing in 
his pockets, ‘‘here’s a little thing of mine that I scratched off the other day, 
which I think is rather fine in a humorous aud broad manner. Now Sproggins, 
I ain’t aiming for literary success and you are. If you want this poem you can 
have it. You’re perfectly welcome to it, and I don’t doubt the old man will 
think it’s mighty good. [ll read it to you.” 

So Stones vs. Rolls drew himself up, put his hand inside his coat, turned 
out his toes and began to read the fol- 
lowing 

ODE TO THREE SMALL BOYS. 


Three small boys a sailing away, | | 


Hi! Hi! Hi! 
On the millpond deep they went to play, 
Hi! Hi! Hi! 


They fished for chubs, which was great fun, 
Ho! Ho! Ho! 
And burned their noses in the sun, 
Ho! Ho! Ho! 
The boat it got too near the dam, 
My! My! My! 
But they didn’t see, and went kerslam, 
My! My! My! 
Three floury millers did fish them out, 
Boo! Hoo! Hoo! { 
The millers they swore and the boys did shout, WH Wty 
Boo! Hoo! Hoo! wi “if an wil 
rym at 
Their mothers got after ’em with a stick, Pe im Ml SF one 
Dear! Dear! Dear! ~ inn von 
And laid it on pretty good and thick, = ie 2 yw 
Dear! Dear! Dear! + - il! 
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There ain’t no moral to this tale, P a 
No! No! No! = 
For nobody reads the moral stale, ; 
No! No! No! - ; or sd 
But small boys that fall in ponds, if wise, - 
He! He! He! 
They won’t go home until they dries, 
He! He! He! 


Having finished the poem, Stones vs. Rolls folded it up and looked at Sprog- 
gins complacently. ‘‘It’s a nice thing, Sproggins, ain’t it?”? he asked. ‘But 
then I don’t grudge it to you at all. You’re a good fellow Sprog. You’re wel- 
come to it.” 

Sproggins replied that it was a fine thing and that he appreciated the kind- 
ness of Stones vs. Rolls most keenly. Yet he thought he ought not to acceptit. 

‘‘For you must consider,’’ he said, ‘‘that even if you do not aim to be liter- 
ary now, you may some time.” 

‘Yes,’ said Stones vs. Rolls, “‘I may some time, that’s so,” and he looked 
rather longingly at his poem, “and I might feel sorry then to have sacrificed 
the first fruits of my genius, as I may say.” 
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Sproggins said he was very certain he would feel that way at length. So 
Stones vs. Rolls carefully put the poem in his pocket again and went back to 
work. 

Sproggins then sat down at his desk to consider the plot of the girl miller, 
though he did not this time commit himself to pen and ink, but thought he 
would weigh the plot in his mind and see if it was likely to suit him. 

‘“Now,” he thought, “‘here’s a girl miller and she’s got to be pretty of 
course or she wont be taking. Got to be pretty young too, or the boys will 
kick on the notion. Let mesee. Young and pretty. That means furbelows 

and folderols till you can’t rest. And giggles and squeals 

and caramels and paper novels. Hum! Now s’pose I start 

that girl off in that mill, bossing a gang of men. Why 

she’ll run herself into a set of gears the first thing she does. 

Can’t help it. So many ends flying. Yes and time they’d 

haul her out of the cogs, she’d be flying around a shaft. 

There’s drawback number one and I call it serious. Now 

you needn’t tell me that any pretty eighteen year old is 

going to fool around there in the flour dust long enough to 

learn anything about it. Good Lord, no! Anybody knows 

that. That’s another slight disadvantage. But for instance 

Pll allow she does and that she goes on ’change to buy 

wheat. ‘You think that girl’s going to think anything spe- 

cial about wheat when she’s got forty or fifty handsome 

young fellows yelling around her? It’s my understanding 

of the matter that she’ll be wondering if her bangs are fluffy 

and if her dress hangs right behind. And who the young 

man is with his hair parted in the middle and if he really 

means anything by smiling at her so sweetly. Another 

thing: Suppose she does stick to it long enough to get the 

concern in a tight pinch financially and that a young broker 

re gives her some pointers and helps her out. You think she’ll 

yt fall in love with that broker? No, siree! For he’ll be the 

man of the whole lot to have a snub nose and a wall eye 

/ and one leg shorter than the other. No, sir! that story 

, ain’t going to be any success. That girl is dead sure to fall 

in love with the handsomest and the worst fellow on ’change 

and probably elope with him into the bargain. I am no 

liar,’ mused Sproggins, thoughtfully. ‘If I was I might possibly make that 
plot go, but as it is I shan’t try.”’ 

So Sproggins now found himself rather worse off than he had been at all. 
For in the beginning he had had a plot which he esteemed very highly him- 
self, though the editor had rejected it. And since that time his sister and 
Stones vs. Rolls had each furnished him with one, of which both seemed feas- 
ible and acceptable at first thought, but which his conscience had not at length 
permitted him to use. So Sproggins thought about it quite a while to see if he 
could not find some satisfactory reason for his lack of success, and at length 
he considered that he had discovered the difficulty. 

‘*T have been endeavoring,” said Sproggins judicially, “‘to find something 
novel and startling in the way of a plot, which, when introduced to the 
public, would have, as it were, a meteoric effect, and would give rise to 

astonishment and exclamatory re- 

marks. Now in this I think I have 

been wholly wrong, for it is perfectly 

evident to me when I come to reflect 

upon the matter, that what people 

want is not to be astonished but to 

be soothed. We all know,’ he con- 

tinued, ‘‘that the plays which people 

most enjoy are the good old plays 

which they know by heart; and that 

the books which are most universally 

beloved are the good old books, in 

which there is no meretricious nov- 

- elty; in which all the characters do 

what it has been popularly supposed 

that they would do and everything is 

smooth and comfortable. Now I do 

not doubt,” he mused, “that if I were 

to write a story for the Holiday Num- 

ber on this plan, the editor would 

greatly prefer it and that it would be 

enthusiastically received by the pub- 
\ lic.” - 

Having settled this matter in his 

mind Sproggins cast about for an ap- 

\ propriate subject, which he soon decid- 

hey ed should be “The Miller’s Daughter.”’ 

“‘The people are used to it,’’ he re. 
flected, ‘‘they like it, and there is nothing startling or discomposing about it.”’ 

So he went cheerfully to work with more pens and more paper, and very 
soon he had the usual beautiful miller’s daughter, gazing out of the usual old- 
fashioned, big-wheeled, moss-grown mill. And the usual chubby old miHer 
stumping cheerfully around in dusty clothes and a white hat, and occasionally 
stopping to bestow the customary pat on the head of the beautiful daughter, 
whom he says in the usual manner with the customary wiping of the customary 
tear, is ‘‘ his only je-oy since her beloved mother was taken from him by inex- 
orable de-uth.”’ 

Presently the usual young horseman rides by on the usual Arabian charger 
and pauses quite in the old way to gaze up at the beauteous maiden in the door. 
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As usual he rides away at length with the customary reluctance and backward 
glances and kisses of his hand. And as usual the miller’s daughter clutches at 
her bodice and inquires frantically of nobody in particular, ‘‘Why doth me 
heart throb so?”’ and not being satisfactorily able to settle the question, she 
is as usual obliged to lay it on the table. The next day of course the young 
man returns in the usual disguise and desires to enter the mill to learn the 
business. The miller’s daughter of course knows him at once, but the old 
gentleman suspects nothing and engages the young man, whom he assures 
his daughter privately is a ‘‘fine honest lad,” whereat she again blushes very 
much and saying, ‘‘Oh, la, Pa!’’ disappears on a keen gallop. , 

The young man takes hold in great shape and makes a fine miller, and the 
old gentleman approves of him more and more. But presently it transpires, 
as is ordinarily the case, that the old gentleman goes out for a little pasear in 
the forest one day, when a large tree takes it upon itself to blow down and 
knock him galley west. Well, in due time, as usual, his daughter grows anxious, 
and as usual she sallies out to look for him. And of course having found the 
poor old fellow in such bad shape and only just alive, she screams frightfully 
and continuously, so that the young man hears her and comes dashing up with 
a club in one hand and a seven shooter in the other. But not finding any im- 
mediate need of these articles, he falls upon his knees beside the old miller, the 
miller’s daughter being already on her knees at the other side, and the poor 
old fellow has just strength enough to smile feebly and say ‘‘Bless you, my 
childering,’’ when grim death rushes around on his ghostly steed and claims 
all that is left of him. Well, of course, the miller’s daughter cries and takes on 
frightfully, and the young man comforts her as well as he can, and tells her his 
strong right arm shall ever protect her and that she is all his own now, and all 
the world to him, together with other popular figures of speech of that descrip- 
tion. To all of which she can only reply, ‘‘Oh, my dear, dear Pa! Why was 
I not here with him to ward off that tree! To think that I should have care- 
lessly permitted a great horrid tree to fall on my only, only Pa!’ But at last 
the young man succeeds in cheering her a very little bit, and then after the good 
old miller has been laid to rest under a sturdy oak beside his faithful wife, he 
persuades her to be married to him at once and to go with him on a journey, 
that she may forget something of the dreadful scene which has passed. But 
lo and behold, after they have journeyed a few days they come to a beautiful 
country and suddenly they hear sweet music and see a long and gorgeous 
retinue advancing to meet them, and at its head are two milk white steeds 
richly caparisoned in gold, silver and precious stones. And the prince assists 
the miller’s daughter to mount one of these steeds, after which he clambers up 
on the other, and with a great burst of melody and a chanting of swelling strains 
on part of the retinue, they ride off to a beautiful city and up to a wonderful 
palace. Here the young man again alights and assists the miller’s daughter 
from her horse, afterward proceeding with her into a great room with inlaid 
floors, gold pillars and priceless embroideries, where he leads her to its top and 
seats her on a high, first-class throne. 


The miller’s daughter is of course literally paralyzed by the singular course 
which events have taken. But having perceived that the prince appears to 
have a sinch on the situation and that none of his vassals seem disposed to come 
in and ladle him off the throne with a pitchfork, she settles down to the occa- 
sion and enjoys it extremely, so that she soon becomes known as the most 
beautiful and graciously regal princess who has ever reigned in all that 
broad land. And she and the prince are ridiculously happy, and they go 
once in a while down to the old mill to revive memories of their first meeting 
and courtship. And when passers-by see them standing in the door with their 
ermine robes and best Sunday crowns on they are always very much aston- 
ished and startled, and thinking they have seen a vision they scuttle off up the 
road in great alarm. All of which amuses the prince and princess very much, 
and they laugh till the old mill shakes. And then the prince puts his arm 
around the princess and says, ‘‘ And I hope you, my dear readers, may ever 
enjoy the heartfelt thankfulness and unalloyed bliss which I have enjoyed 
since first I met THE MILLER’s DAUGHTER.”’ 

“Now,” said Sproggins after he had read it all over, “‘here, I take it, is a 
good, comfortable, credible, orthodox and innocuous story.” 

So he got up, put the sheets together carefully, and started to carry it to 
the editor, walking cautiously on tiptoe till he could see whether the editor had 
on his bad day hat this time. But the editor’s room was empty, though Sprog- 
gins was cheered to see that it was not a bad hat day, for the bad hat hung 
upon a nail, looking very flabby and harmless. 

So Sproggins arranged his manuscript on the editor’s desk where it would 
at once be seen, and after moving it about several times with a view to secure 
the best possible appearance, he was about to leave the room. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that if he left his story and there should be a fire which would 
burn the Unparalleled Miller’s office, it would be destroyed and lost. So he 
again took it up, and folding it carefully into a hard, flat package, put it into 
his inside coat pocket. 

Now in his interest and absorption Sproggins had worked quite late, so that 
when he came to start for home it had grown very dark, being a wet and cloudy 
night. But Sproggins did not mind this, and he was going along contentedly 
enough against the wind, thinking whether there were any places in which he 
could improve his story, when—slap! down came a very large and muscular 
hand on his shoulder. Sproggins looked up and saw a man of a size and build 
to correspond with the hand looking grimly down at him. 

‘‘What’s the matter,’ asked Sproggins vaguely. ‘‘ Want anything of me?’’ 

“Well, yes, young man,” replied the large party. ‘If you’ve got any money 
or valuables I'd like them right along.”” And he significantly clicked the lock 
of a revolver in his other hand. Sproggins’ hands flew convulsively up to his 
breast where he had put his story. 

“T ain’t got anything you’d want,” he said rather tremulously, clutching at 
the inside pocket. 
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The large man said he presumed Sproggins was speaking the truth, but still 
he would trouble him to hold up his hands and let him get at that pocket. 

Sproggins protested and tried to explain as to the nature of its contents, but 
as the large man appeared to be in a great hurry, and began to flourish his re- 
volver and make use of violent expressions, Sproggins found that he would be 
obliged to submit, which he accordingly did. The large man thereupon quickly 
removed the package from Sproggins’ inside pocket, put it into his own, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

After this astonishing performance Sproggins was very much at a loss to 
know what step to take. He thought of going to inform the chief of police, 
but he reasoned that if he did so the chief would set detectives to work to re- 
cover the story, which if found they would be very likely to claim as their own, 
especially if they were Tinkerton men. And as Sproggins had not put his name 
on it, he could not, perhaps, establish his ownership or secure any redress. But 
he thought that when the thief had got toa quiet place where he could read the 
story he would at once perceive its great merits, and would endeavor to dis- 
pose of it to some of the leading journals of the city. So Sproggins concluded 
that he would go around early in the morning and warn the various editors to 
beware of a large, muscular, grim man who would soon be in, endeavoring to 
dispose of a very valuable literary production which he would claim for his 
own, but which in reality belonged to Sproggins. 

The next morning, after somewhat troubled sleep, he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to carry out his plan. But first of all he decided to go to the office 
of the Unparalleled Miller, because, being a milling story, he thought the thief, 
if he were as intelligent as he appeared to be, would likely offer the story there 
first. When, therefore, in pursuance of this idea he entered the main office of 
the Unparalleled Miller, he was astonished to see the whole force congregated 
there, and the old editor stalking up and down, occasionally pausing to ges- 
ticulate wildly. Sproggins opened the door and entered cautiously, with the in- 
tention to retreat precipitately if it appeared expedient todoso. But as neither 
the editor nor the force paid any attention to him, he concluded to stay and 
find out if he could what it was all about. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” the old editor was saying, ‘‘yes, gentlemen, walked up 
to me, slapped me on the shoulder, and commanded me to hand over my money 
and valuables. Gentlemen, I was disgusted. I am not a fighting man, and this 
assassin was large, strong, and earnest in his manner. But young men, there 
are times when it is needful to assert one’s self. I took that robber by the leg, 
shook him in the air, knocked his head several times upon the pavement, and 
finally, when he became quieter, went through his pockets. Yes, sir, went 
through his pockets! When a man demands in so many words to go through 
my pockets, I take it he is willing I shall return the courtesy. I did so. And 
although I was chagrined to find that he had only seventy-nine cents, and that 
his watch was a second-hand Waterbury, I am happy to state that in his inside 
breast pocket I discovered a manuscript, which is not only a priceless literary 
gem in itself, but which, gentlemen, bears closely upon the noble subject of 
milling.”’ 

Sproggins gasped for breath and clutched at a chair for support. 

‘*Here,’”’ continued the editor, drawing a flat, thick parcel from his pocket, 
“here, gentlemen, is the manuscript. It is most happily and appropriately 
named ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter,”’ a name, gentlemen, which appeals to us from 
many centuries of honorable association. And I am able to assure you from 
careful perusal that the remainder of the manuscript is fully worthy of its 
name.”’ 

Sproggins began to tremble and choke. 

‘* Lively and graceful in fancy,’”’ said the editor, ‘it is yet wholly chaste in 
sentiment, and true to human life and experience. It is in short a wonderful 
production. Iam fully determined to secure it for our Holiday Number if the 
thing be possible. Now whether the robber from whom I wrested this prize is 
himself a literary person, driven to desperation by hunger, I can not say. If 
not I fear I shall have trouble, for in case he stole the story it can hardly be 
expected that he would confess the fact or relate the circumstances. If I could 
but find the author <4 

Sproggins burst into the midst of the group, wild eyed and pallid. 

‘“‘Sir,” he exclaimed desperately, ‘‘Iam the man! I wrote that story!’ 

The editor sank into the nearest chair and fanned himself with Sproggins’ 
manuscript. Rolls vs. Stones improved the interval of startled silence by inti- 
mating plainly that he considered Sproggins was putting it on a little too thick. 
The foreman explained briefly that ‘‘man with jim-jams ud do anything.’”’ The 
Trade Notes editor proposed with enthusiasm that Sproggins should at once be 
lynched. 

“T did, sir,” protested Sproggins wildly. ‘‘I had just finished the story and 
was carrying it home for fear something might happen to it, when this same 
robber overtook me and requested me to hand out my money and valuables. 
I did my best, sir,” continued Sproggins, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘to preserve 
my manuscript, but the robber ur- 
gently insisted upon having it,and-”’ 

The editor waved his hand for 
silence. Spreading the manuscript 
out, he carefully scrutinized it, oc- 
casionally pausing to nod his head 
and swear softly. 

“‘Sproggins,”’ he at last remarked 
with great impressiveness, ‘‘Sprog- 
gins, come to my arms!” ‘‘Sprog- 
gins,” yelled the force with one 
voice, ‘‘Sproggins, come to all our 
arms!” 

Which Sproggins did, sniffing 
for joy. 
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OMAN was prob- 
ably the first mill- 
er. It was the 
woman of the 
primitive people 
who did most of 
the manual labor. 
The first miller 
was not a special- 
ist. She did not pose as a miller, but as she sat 
mashing the grain on a rock, she probably had 
a baby or two in her arms, and three or four 
trotting around her. She told them to keep their 
fingers away or they would get them pounded, 
just as little boys and girls who run around the 
mills in these days are warned against getting 
caught in the machinery. The primitive mill had 
its catastrophes in the shape of mashed fingers. 
The serious character of the accidents of to-day are 
in keeping with the progress of the art. It took a 
great mill, a large and complicated establishment, 
to explode and kill a large number of people, and 
destroy many thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty. 

The physical examination of wheat shows the 
grains or berries to be of different qualities, vary- 
ing from each other only slightly in form, which is 
generally an irregularly oblong oval, having a deep 
groove extending from end to end, which gives to 
a cross section a surface bounded by three right 
angles. At one end of the berry is the brush, or 
vegetable hairs. At the opposite extreme, under 
an irregularly curved surface layer of bran, tech- 
nically called the shield, is the embryo, or germ. 
If a blade of asharp knife be passed through the 
wheat berry midway between the two ends, there 
will be presented a section which, under the micro- 
scope, will show an exterior envelope of several 
layers, an interior envelope consisting of cells and 
their contents of gluten and phosphate, constitut- 
ing the most nutritious portion of the berry, and a 
mass of white, consisting of loose cellular tissue, 
supporting a vast body of starch granules, clusters 
of cells of albuminoid matter extending to the heart 
of the berry. Ifa grain of wheat be moistened with 
water and rubbed between the folds of a rough 
cloth, the outer covering may be readily detached. 
This is composed of two layers. The inner coat of 
the bran proper is made of transverse tubes which, 
from their arrangement side by side, suggest the 
convenient name of cigar coat. The third is the 
seed skin. In it are the granules which make the 
coloring matter, which determine whether the 
wheat is red or yellow, or, by their absence, leave 
it white. In the inner membrane, the comb coat, 
are set the gluten sacs, containing the cells affording 
the gluten and phosphates. It is necessary to go 
through this tiresome description in order to make 
the subsequent matter clearer. 

Before considering the reduction of the wheat I 
will say something about the way in which it is 
cleaned. The process consists in the removal of 
all foreign material from the mass of grain and the 
fibrous and fuzzy exterior from the grain itself. 
The foreign impurities consist of dust, sand, chaff, 
straw, etc. There are numerous seeds, chit, wild 
onions, corn and other foreign grains and seeds. 
Then there are the blasted kernels of wheat, rust 
and ergot (smut). In some parts of the country 
there is trouble from small bits of clay getting 
mixed with the wheat, and there are always pieces of 
metal, such as nails, screws, wire, etc. The clean- 
ing of the wheat involves the removal of all these 
foreign impurities, and as well the removal of the 
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attached impurities so far as that is possible. In 
order to make a separation of any kind, there must 
be a distinction as to form, size, specific gravity, 
general structure or magnetic affinity. The wheat 
in passing over a screen passes through openings 
which are adapted to its form. These screens are 
made of zinc in light sheets, and are perforated in 
forms consistent with the various separations which 
they are to make. They are attached to sieve frames. 
By means of these screens, chaff, straw, oats and 
particles of sticks are separated from the wheat by 
taking advantage of the elongated form of these 
impurities. The wheat passes through the screen 
openings, which areabundantly large for their pas- 
sage, but as the screen is inclined, each berry must 
be tipped in order to enter the hole. Each hole in 
the screen which makes these separations is of such 
diameter that when the wheat grain, sliding for- 
ward, carries its center of gravity beyond the sup- 
port of the upper edge of the hole, it drops through. 
The oats, grain and other similarly formed sub- 
stances, being longer than the wheat grain, will for 
this reason extend over the lower margin of the 
hole before the weight of the lower end is sufficient 
to cause it to dip and fall through. Thus it passes 
over the end of the screen and goes off as impurities; 

The separation as to cockle and other round seeds 
is made in another way. One device is a cylin- 
der of partially perforated or indentated metal. 
The cylinder is kept in slow revolution. Within this 
cylinder is a trough which is given a slow, shaking 
motion and is inclined at an angle of about ten de- 
grees. The indentations in the outer cylinder are 
of such a depth as to allow the small seeds to rest 
in them until the cylinder has revolved sufficiently 
to allow the small seeds to fall back, not into the 
cylinder itself, but into the vibrating trough within, 
the movement and slant of which is sufficient to 
conduct these impurities into a separate spout. 
The form of the wheat berry does not allow it to 
become imbedded in the perforations or indenta- 
tions of the cylinder sufficiently to carry it so as to 
fall into the trough. 

Separations as to the size of the impurities are 
made by passing the grain over perforated screens 
which allow the impurities which are larger than 
the wheat to pass over the screen, and the wheat to 
pass through the openings. From thence the wheat 
passes to other screens which are smaller than the 
wheat itself, and through which the smaller impur- 
ities pass. Thus exact separations are made. 

Another condition to be taken advantage of in 
cleaning wheat is the variation in specific gravity, 
which is the ratio of weight of bodies of equal vol- 
ume to one another, when taken in connection with 
a standard. Bits of chaff, straw and dust are of less 
specific gravity than wheat. That is, the same vol- 
ume of such articles weighs less than the wheat 
grains themselves. The separation on account of 
specific gravity is made by passing the entire vol- 
ume of wheat to be cleaned through currents of air, 
so as to remove all particles of less specific gravity 
than the wheat itself. Aside from dust and chaff, 
various seeds and especially screenings and other 
impurities, which are of the same general form and 
size as wheat, are removed through a difference in 
weight. The bulk of what is called screenings is 
not removed by screening, but because of the dif- 
ference in specific gravity of the so called screenings 
and the wheat. 

’ Separations in the cleaning of wheat are also 
made by means of the difference in the general 
structure of the wheat, and the impurities. For 
instance, often there is smut, or ergot, and other 
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frail substances which are of the same size and spe- 
cific gravity as the wheat. Hence they cannot be 
removed, either by the screens of the separators, 
or by the air currents which recognize the differ- 
ence in specific gravity. It so happens that the 
smut is a frail, brittle substance, which is readily 
broken by friction which will not disturb the wheat. 
If the grain containing particles of this kind is 
passed into a perforated cylindrical jacket in which 
there are revolving arms, or beaters, or iron discs, 
or brushes running together, the smut is broken in 
pieces, and by means of an air current, is drawn 
out through the perforated cylinder. This changes 
the gravity and size of the substances, and admits 
of a distinct separation. With bits of clay and dry 
earth, the particles being of the same size, form, and 
specific gravity as the wheat, and not being readily 
broken, it remains to take other measures to make 
a separation than those above stated. In practice 
it has been found that it is necessary to moisten the 
entire body of wheat, which process has the effect 
of softening the particles of earth, and admits of 
their disintegration by the same machines which 
make the separation of the smut and other frail 
substances. The clay is not frail, but is made so by 
being moistened. 

Aside from the removal of the foreign impurities, 
there are also the impurities which are attached to 
the grain, the vegetable fibre and hairs which are a 
natural part of the growth of the wheat. ‘Such 
impurities are removed by the scouring machines, 
which are constructed with the various friction 
devices inside of a perforated cylindrical jacket. 
This jacket is about the size of an ordinary barrel, 
is made of light steel, with perforations in it in the 
form of narrow slots. The friction devices may be 
in the form of the revolving arms or beaters, as 
mentioned, or a cylindrical brush which comes in 
contact with the jacket, or discs, made up of stone or 
iron, or brushes which come closely in contact with 
one another. These revolving surfaces may be 
arranged vertically, or horizontally. Their princi- 
ple of operation is the same. The wheat, as it 
passes through the jacket, is rubbed or scoured in a 
way to remove the attached impurities mentioned. 
The current of air drawn by fans into the jacket 
and outward through the perforations has the effect 
of removing the attached impurities. 

The other foreign substances which remain to be 
separated from the wheat, and which cannot be re- 
moved according to any of the general principles 
named, are the metallic substances, nails, screws, 
bits of wire and metal in all shapes and forms. Such 
particles, if they should get into the mill with the 
wheat, would injure the machinery to a greater or 
less degree, according to its delicacy. To make 
separations of this kind, magnets are arranged so 
as to temporarily interrupt the passage of the wheat 
through the various parts of the mill, at which times 
all metallic substances are attached to and retained 
by these magnets, from which they may be readily 
removed. 

The arrangement of the machines used in the 
process of wheat cleaning is various. First, may 
be the magnetic separator, then the separator proper, 
which is arranged with a suction fan to make sep- 
arations as to specific gravity, as well as to make 
the separation as to the differences in form and size 
of certain of the impurities which the wheat con- 
tains. After this separator comes the cockle ma- 
chine, as it is called, or the round seed separator. 
Following this are the scouring machines, of which 
there are usually two different kinds of varying se- 
verity, and through which the wheat passes succes- 

















sively. Next comes the last metallic separation by 
the magnets, and finally the passage of the wheat 
by means of conveyors and elevators to the stock 
bins over the reduction machinery. 

During the last twelve or fifteen years, the 
process of milling has been entirely revolution- 
ized. There is no more resemblance between a mod- 
ern mill and one of the past than there is between 
a flour mill and a saw mill at this time. According 
to the old millstone method, after the wheat was 
cleaned it was ground by millstones. These were 
made very rough and sharp, so that they would pul- 
verize the grain and rub most of the flour from the 
bran. In this severe effort the bran was pulverized 
to a great extent, and the flour affected thereby. 
The germ was rasped into fine pieces and went into 
the flour, to its great detriment, as did also the 
fibrous interior of the grain. 

The middlings idea changed all this. It cared for 
the wheat in a gentle way. It disturbed the bran 
as little as possible, and neither this nor the germ 
found its way, in any serious proportion, into the 
high grade flour. The fibrous interior of the wheat 
was to a certain extent rendered removable in mid- 
dlings milling. It remains to tell what middlings 
milling is. First, it may be said that middlings are 
particles of wheat. If we should take a knife and 
cut wheat into small pieces, and detach the interior 
portion from the bran, we would 
have middlings. Or if we should 
in any other way break the wheat 
without making it into flour, we 
would make middlings. Mid- 
dlings are made because when 
the wheat is in this form it can 
be still further cleaned, or puri- 
fied, as it is called when we clean 
middlings. Middlings purifica- 
tion is nothing more nor less than 
a wheat cleaning process, and is 
earried forward according to 
some of the same general prin- 
ciples. The wheatis broken into 
pieces, so as to detach and liberate 
certain of the impurities which 
cannot be detached while the 
kernels are whole. This is the 
essence and logic of the mid- 
dlings idea. Middlings were al- 
ways made on millstones, even 
before their value was under- 
stood. They were made incident- 
ally, and not intentionally, be- 
fore the recognition of the value 
of the middlings idea. . In 1836, 
Oliver Evans, the pioneer in mill- 
ing literature, said: ‘‘ Although we may grind in 
the best manner we possibly can, so as to make 
any reasonable dispatch, there will appear in the 
bolting a species of coarse meal called mid- 
dlings.”” The miller was never able to arrange 
his buhrs so that he could avoid the production 
of middlings. It was in the effort to do some- 
thing with this unavoidable product that the 
milling system was revolutionized. We have had 
mutterings of the middlings idea in this country 
ever since 1860. The first account we have of abso- 
lute milling for middlings, was at Northfield, Minn., 
in 1866. This was done by grinding high, by rais- 
ing the millstones higher than was usual, by avoid- 
ing an effort to clean the bran. No general effort 
was made, however, to make middlings in this 
country until the purifier was developed. The puri- 
fier is a machine which separates the impurities 
which are detached from the middlings during the 
process of their production. At first these purifiers 
were made to handle only the middlings that were 
made incidentally. The miller took the middlings 
that were otherwise sold as feed and ran them over 
these machines. Having value only as feed, as lit- 
tle as possible of this kind of stock was produced. 
However, the purifier developed the fact that from 
the middlings the best flour could be made. The 
reasons were, as has been previously stated, that the 
wheat particles could be made cleaner by the aid of 
the purifier than was possible by the other machin- 
ery of the mill. Hence every effort was made to 


increase the production of this kind of stock. The 
miller reduced the speed of his buhrs, grinding 
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much slower than ever before. He ground higher, 
that is, with stones farther apart, all for the purpose 
of producing these pieces of broken wheat called 
middlings, and as he produced more middlings he 
had to have more purifiers. All previous ideas of 
buhr grinding were set aside and the miller only 
thought to do something to his buhrs to make them 
produce more middlings. This led to endless 
changes and experiments, and constituted ‘new pro_ 
cess”? milling. 

To repeat: Middlings purification is simply a 
species of wheat cleaning, and, the wheat is 
broken into middlings for the purpose of further 
cleaning, or purification. The thorough purifica- 
tion of middlings makes pure flour possible. Pure 
flour is patent flour. As wheat cannot be purified 
in its original form, other means were adopted. 
Purification is now the sum and substance of mod- 
ern milling. Reduction is a detail, and in so far as 
a system of reduction aids in the purification of a 
stock, it is a good system. Modern miiling is a 
wheat cleaning and wheat reducing process. If it 
were possible to make it all middlings, it would be 
possible to make nearly all of the wheat into patent 
flour. 

As the purification of middlings means the re- 
moval of certain impurities, the basis of the separ- 
ation must be considered. These impurities are the 
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vegetable hairs, the bran which is attached to the 
middlings, and that which is free in the middlings, 
the germ with its coatings and surroundings, and 
the interior cellular coatings. According to the 
present methods, the basis of purification is size, 
specific gravity and general structure. Thus it will 
be seen that the same general conditions apply to 
the separation of impurities from middlings as 
from wheat. Differences in size, specific gravity 
and structure are the conditions which make the 
purification of middlings possible. They suggest 
the construction of purifying devices. The separa- 
tion as to size is accomplished by the means of bolt- 
ing cloth, and as tospecific gravity by air currents 
which allow the heavier particles to pursue one 
course and the lighter ones another. As to the struc- 
ture, the separations are made by means of reduc- 
tion machines, which allow the impurities to re- 
main intact. For example: The smooth rolls may 
be mentioned as making a germ separation. These 
rolls are simply two dressed chilled iron cylinders, 
running together in a way tocrush anything which 
comes between them. Stock which contains germ, 
when run between smooth iron rolls is mashed or 
broken. The middlings portion is broken and the 
germ is flattened. The middlings are made smaller 
and the germ larger. Thus, by passing the body of 
the reduced stock over a reel, it may be clothed so 
as to allow the middlings to pass through the cloth 
and the flattened germ to pass over it and thus sep- 
arate it from the better stock. Theseparation as to 
size and specific gravity as ordinarily made, as every 
miller knows, is on a vibrating sieve machine, with 
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a current of air up through the sieve. 
is caused by a rapidly revolving fan which is placed 
over the sieve. The lighter impurities go in the di- 
rection of the air currents, and the purer stock 
through the cloth. There is a class of impurities 
which is larger and heavier than the good mid- 
dlings which pass over the tail of the cloth and thus 
are separated from the pure middlings. The sieve 
motion in itself has a tendency to aid in the work 
of purification, being calculated to make all of the 
light impurities come to the top and the pure mid- 
dlings stock which is heavier cling closer to the 
cloth and pass through it in due time. The motion 
of the sieve has the quality of bringing all the light 
particles to the top, and they float to the place 
where the suction from the fan is heavy enough to 
lift them from the cloth and blow them into the 
dust collectors which are placed over the machines. 
If not, this stock floats over the end or tail of the 
sieve. 

There is another type of purifier called an aspi- 
rator. It is something like a wide spout, into which 
the middlings are allowed to fall, and as they pass 
downward through it, the course of the stock is in- 
terrupted by slats at the same time that there is a 
suction or blast of air through the middlings. This 
has the quality of drawing out light material. In 
any case it is usual to grade the middlings into 
different sizes. By grading is 
meant the separation of the dif- 
ferent sized middlings so that 
each class may have a purifier 
or number of purifiers to itself. 
This is done so that the suction 
of air may be adjusted to suit 
the different qualities of impuri- 
ties which may be in each grade 
of middlings. If one were to put 
all sizes of middlings, coarse and 
fine alike, on a single purifier, it 
would be found that either the 
middlings would not be well pu- 
rified, or that they would be 
wastefally purified. Where there 
is a wide range of sizes of mid- 
dlings to be handled, it will be 
found that there are impurities 
which belong to the coarse mid- 
dlings which are heavier than the 
lighter middlings. Hence a suc- 
tion of air which would be in- 
tended to remove the impurities 
from the heavy middlings would 
draw out the fine middlings as 
well, and thus cause great waste. 
Or, if the current of air were 
adjusted so that it would not do this, it would 
not effect any good in the purification of the 
coarse middlings in the case as stated. Thus it 
is that middlings should be graded into differ- 
ent sizes, so that the suction may be adjusted to 
purify the middlings and yet not do it wastefully. 
Material which is lighter, or of less specific gravity 
than good middlings, may be removed by cur- 
rents of air as here stated. The impurities which 
are larger than good middlings will pass over 
the end of the seive and thus, theoretically, the 
material which goes through the cloth is mid- 
dlings purified of everything but the germ. Prac- 
tically this is not true. The middlings have to be 
handled a number of times in order to make a 
separation which is satisfactory. 

The first purifier made in this country was in 
1868, and was used in a mill owned by the Lacroixs 
at Faribault, Minn. It was described by Rodney 
Mason, the patent attorney, as a box with a sieve 
on top of it, and a current of air passing up through 
the cloth. This is practically what an ordinary sieve 
purifier is to-day, excepting that the sieve is en- 
closed by the box. The Lacroix purifier here men- 
tioned had a blast from below, whereas it is com- 
mon at this time to have a suction fan above. The- 
oretically the result is the same—the air passes up- 
ward through the cloth. In the purification of mid- 
dlings I have described how the separation as to 
size and specific gravity is made. It frequently 
happens that there are impurities still attached to 
the middlings, pieces of bran and fibre. These can 
only be removed by the process known as sizing, 
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that is, breaking them lightly between smooth iron 
rolls, then taking out the dust by passing the mid- 
dlings through a reel, and finally grading them 
again, after which they may be run onto purifiers 
and repurified. This sizing, dusting and repurifica- 
tion idea is sometimes continued a number of times, 
until the middlings all become very fine. During 
this process all of the germ is entirely separated 
from the middlings, and by the operation of sizing 
and repurification, all of the bits of bran and fibre 
which were attached to the middlings are removed. 
The sizing has the quality of changing not only the 
relative size of the middlings and impurities, but 
at the same time the relative gravity. The mid- 
dlings are made smaller and the branny particles 
remain the same size as previous to reduction. 
Hence they are relatively larger, and thus easily 
removed from the stock. 

Thave dealt jat length with the middlings and 
their purification for the reason that it is the mid- 
dlings idea that led to the milling revolutions. 
I have delayed speaking of the reduction of the 
wheat because the method of reduction, as com- 
pared with the middlings idea, is a mere detail. Re- 
duction of wheat is for the purpose of producing 
middlings that they may be purified. If wheat 
could be thoroughly purified without making mid- 
dlings, then there would be no need for the purifi- 
ers. Then reduction would become the sum and 
substance of milling. But as wheat cannot be thor- 
oughly purified, except in the form of middlings, 
the middlings idea is dominant. * After the intro- 
duction of the purifier, after the importance of the 
middlings idea was thoroughly understood, every 
miller gave his attention to increasing the propor- 
tion of middlings from the wheat. This was the 
““new process”? milling The 
millers did all that could be done 
in the way of producing mid- 
dlings by millstones, and were 
not satisfied. 

The first roller mill built in 
this country, was a hundred bar- 
rel experimental mill built in 
one end of the Washburn ‘“‘C”’ 
mill at Minneapolis in the win- 
ter of 1878-9. It was called an 
experimental mill, whereas there 
was no experiment about it. As 
early as 1875 the roller flour of 
Budapest, Hungary, had achieved 
a world wide reputation, and was 
generally appreciated outside of 
that country. The rollers were 
machines that would make more 
middlings than buhrs would. 
That was the sole reason for their 
adoption by the American mill- 
ers. The middlings are made on 
corrugated rolls, or those with 
small corrugations, or grooves 
cut into them. The number va- 
ries as the breaks advance. That 
is, the corrugations for the first 
breaking of the wheatare coarser 
than the others. From four to 
eight corrugations to the inch 
are used on the first break, and 
on the last break twenty-four 
corrugations to the inch is com- 
mon. On the intermediate breaks, 
intermediate corrugations be- 
tween the coarsest and the finest 
are used. With the introduc- 
tion of rolls for reducing wheat 
came “gradual reduction mill- 
ing,” a term which means just what it says. The 
reduction is gradual. The first reduction is intended 
to merely split the wheat, after which itis sent to 
a short reel clothed with wire cloth of 18 to 20 
meshes to the inch, through which the middlings 
and dust pass. Over the end or tail of the reel pass 
the broken particles of wheat, which are spouted to 
the second reduction, where the wheat is broken a 
little more, and the operation of scalping on the 
wire covered, reel is repeated, and so on ordinarily 
to the sixth time. Middlings are usually made dur- 
ing the first five reductions. The sixth or last re- 
duction is exclusively a bran cleaning process, and 
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makes only flour. The flour of the first break is 
very poor, and for that reason the product of 
the first break scalping reel is sent into a sep- 
arate reel by itself, for the purpose of separat- 
ing the middlings from the flour. The middlings 
from this break are sent in with the other middlings 
to be graded and purified. The product of the scalp- 
ing reels of the second, third, fourth and usually the 
fifth break, is sent to a reel by itself, to separate the 
middlings from the flour stock. These middlings, to- 
gether with the first break middlings, aresent into a 
grader, which is usually a reel covered with differ- 
ent numbers of cloth, according to the size of the 
middlings, and thence the middlings are sent to the 
various purifiers. The flour stock which is separ- 
ated from the middlings which come from the scalp- 
ers as stated is sent into other reels to be rebolted. 
The flour product of the second, third, fourth and 
fifth break is called bakers’ or clear flour. 

There is a material made by the break rolls and 
other rolls which is too fine for middlings, and too 
coarse for flour. It is called dust middlings. It is 
so fine that it cannot be purified without great 
waste. It is reduced on smooth rolls and sent to 
reels by itself, and the flour is separated from the 
stock which may pass over the end or tail of the 
reel. 

The stock which passes over the tails of the puri- 
fiers and the tails or ends of the reels is called tail- 
ings. It in turn is reduced on smooth rolls, and the 
flour bolted out on reels in the usual way, and the 
tailings from the tailings reel is again reduced and 
again bolted. This latter product is usually low 
gradeflour. The tailings from the purifiers is fre- 
quently reduced by itself. Itis of a higher grade 
than the other tailings. 








There are various types of reels. The scalping 
reel is usually a short reel intended to separate the 
coarser from the fine material, which process is usual 
and frequent in the various stages of modern mill- 
ing. However, a scalping reel may be any kind of 
a reel, or of any length. Flouring reels are men- 
tioned in milling literature. They are the reels 
which rebolt the flour after the flour stock has been 
scalped or separated from the coarser stock. Such 
reels are usually clothed with what is known as 
Nos. 12 and 14 cloth, which are the usual flour num- 
bers, though sometimes numbers a little finer than 
these, and occasionally numbers a little coarser, are 
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used. Sometimes all of these numbers are used in 
one mill. That is, the coarser and the finer, as well 
as the ones mentioned specifically. There are dif- 
ferent types of reels. The ordinary six-sided reel, 
which is 32 inches in diameter, is formed by passin g 
wooden arms through a shaft and securing wooden 
ribs at, the end in a way to form supports for the 
bolting cloth which passes around the reel. The 
centrifugal reel is usually a short reel of cylindrical 
form, with internal wings which revolve much faster 
than the cloth, or outer cylinder. These wings throw 
the stock against the cloth and thus operate with 
great capacity. This is the principle upon which 
all centrifugal reels are constructed, though the de- 
tails are various. The Morse elevator bolt stands 
alone; it has no imitators. It is made up of an 
inclined sieve or screen of bolting cloth, on one 
side of a frame, with a wide elevator at the other 
side. This elevator continuously elevates the stock 
and throws it against the screen. The flour passes 
through the cloth and the other stock gradually 
works down toward the other end of the screen to 
be rebolted or reduced by smooth rolls. Another 
class of reels is sometimes called the inter-elevator 
type. The Jonathan mills reel is the pioneer and 
is representative of this class. It is a cylindrical 
reel, covered with bolting cloth, and has an interior 
cylinder of wood of a form closely resembling 
coarse corrugations of say three or four inches each. 
They are close to the cloth and thus keep the ma- 
terial which is in the reel from thrashing around 
and being handled in a severe manner. 

There are various combinations and arrange- 
ments of rolls, reels and purifiers. There is the cen- 
trifugal system, which derives its name largely 
from the extended use of centrifugal reels. Promi- 
nently before the milling public at this time is the 
short system of milling. It has to do largely with 
the reductions. Instead of making the five or six 
reductions which are usual in a gradual reduction 
mill, only three or four are used. There are two 
divisions in the general short system idea. One 
class discards the middlings idea and attempts to 
make flour only with the break rolls. The other 
still retains the middlings idea. The short system 
idea is prominently in use only in the winter wheat 
section at this time. 

The illustrations show views taken from some of 
the largest mills in this country. They show nota- 
bly the picturesque qualities of these mills. There 
is a naturalness in the construction of mills which 
in itself makes them wonderfully picturesque in 
their interiors. The long lines of rolls have a mili- 
tary air. The grinding floor view indicates this. 
The purifiers, with dust collector on the top, the 
spouts and pulleys and conveyors and all make a 
splendid picture. People are in the habit of raving 
over the picturesque qualities of old mills. They 
are admired more as dilapidations than anything 
else. I am constrained to believe that while few 
people have thought of it, nothing can be more 
beautiful and picturesque in a constructive way 
than the interior of a modern flour mill. The play 
of light and shade among the spouts, the perspect- 
ive of the long lines of machines, the uniform move- 
ments of the shafting and pulleys, the military pre- 
cision of the elevator legs, the rude strength of the 
posts and girders, the whipping of the lighter belts 
as they pass over the pulleys, and the ponderous 
movements of the main drive and heavier belts, the 
thunder of the gearing, the musical hum of the fan 
—all contribute to the wonderful combination—a 
combination which is not appreciated for the reason 
that few people think of it as anything more than a 
money making or a money losing device. 

* % 

The popular character of the title of this article 
might suggest that it was gotten up in the “‘ every 
man his own miller” spirit. The easiest way to 
get around this is by saying thatit is notso. Itwas 
the purpose to write something about modern mill- 
ing which will partake of the spirit of the times, 
and possibly interest or instruct those who are not 
immediately associated with milling facts, but who 
are more or less interested through indirect con- 
nection with the milling business. It may be of 
interest to the millers because of the primer meth- 
od of the exposition of the ideas herein contained. 
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HE Queen City of the lakes 
was long ago an important 
milling and flour centre, 
there being on the canal at 
Black Rock, over forty years 
ago, seven mills, all of them 
of large capacity for that 
period, running principally 
on “Extra State,’?’ which 
was at that time the stand- 
ard grade of export flour. 
A number of large ware- 
houses, running through 
from Central wharf to Prime 
street, upon the present site 
of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad 
Co.’8 mammoth freight 
house, were used exclusive- 
ly for the storage of flour, 
which was received by lake 
from the western states and 
Canada, and distributed by 
rail and canal to eastern 
consumers. Here also, be- 
fore the advent of the middlings puri- 
fier and rolls, was made by an expen- 
sive and complicated, but now obsolete 
system, the ‘‘ Brown’s-Haxall,” which 
was then the nearest approach to the 
patent flour of to-day. 
With the development of the northwest, the 
establishment of large mills there, and the ad- 
vantages they for a long time had over Buffalo 
x on mills, in low through rates of freight to eastern and foreign 
markets, the milling and flour interests of Buffalo for a time 
dwindled to comparatively insignificant proportions. But of 
late years Buffalo has again assumed a position in milling circles con- 
sistent with her advantageous position, situated, as she is, at the foot 
of the great lakes, which enables her to draw her supplies of wheat 
from any and all sections of the west at moderate freights, and her 
easy distance from the great consuming markets of the east, and to-day 
the advantages and possibilities of Buffalo as a large milling centre 
are generally admitted to be greater than those of any other point in 
the country. With a large and rapidly increasing storage capacity, a 
climate admirably suited to the storage of wheat in large quantities, close 
proximity to the soft coal fields, and the introduction of natural gas assuring 
a supply of cheap fuel, and the soon to be developed water power of the Niagara 
river, Buffalo should ere long become a very large producer of flour, and the 
greatest rival of Minneapolis. 

The wealth of Buffalo has been for years in conservative hands, so that 
while there has not been the noise made over it that has been the case in the 
“boom” cities of the country, its growth the past two decades has been none 
the less rapid, and all of it of the most healthy character. To-day she boasts 
of a population of 250,000 people, a majority of whom own their own homes, 
while upon every hand are seen the evidences of a still greater growth to come 
in the near future, as healthy and permanent as in the past. It is not the 
purpose of this article to review, or even comment upon the general business 
interests of Buffalo. Were it such I should monopolize the entire Holiday 
Number of this journal in doing simple justice to its immense coal, lumber 
and live stock interests, its manufactures of leather, soap, starch, glucose, 
steam engines, machinery, boots and shoes, and many other lines of equal im- 
portance, and of its healthfulness and advantages and desirability as a place of 
residence, upon all of which I might with truthfulness enlarge. My object at 
this time is simply to briefly review the flour, grain and milling interests of 
Buffalo, and in connection therewith, the unsurpassed shipping facilities which 
she enjoys. I have already alluded to the lake and canal navigation. The rail- 
road yard facilities are said to be the greatest in the world, there being within 
an area of forty-two square miles, upward of six hundred miles of railroad 
track, the different railroad companies owning within the above named area 
over three thousand acres of land. The following is a list of the railroads 
centering here: 1. The New York Central & Hudson River ; the main line— 
four tracks; (a) Niagara Falls & Lewiston branch; (b) Buffalo & Lockport ; 
(ec) Belt line (Buffalo city); (d) Niagara Falls & Canandaigua branch. 2. New 
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York, Lake Erie & Western ; main line—two tracks ; (a) Buffalo Niagara Falls 
& Suspension Bridge; (b) International bridge & Lockport; (c) Buffalo & 
Southwestern Division. 3. New York, West Shore & Buffalo—two tracks. 4. 
Lehigh Valley. 5. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—two tracks. 6. West- 
ern New York & Pennsylvania; Buffalo Division—Emporium branch; (a) Pitts- 
burg Division—Pittsburg branch (lately Buffalo, Pittsburg & Western). 7. 
Buffalo Creek. 8. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern—two tracks. 9. New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis—‘‘Nickel Plate.”” 10. Grand Trunk of Canada; main line 
(Grand Trunk and Chicago & Grand Trunk); (a) Grand Trunk of Canada (Great 
Western Division). 11 Michigan Central ; main line—enters Buffalo via Can- 
ada over the International and Cantilever bridge. 12. Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg. Besidesthe above, are the Connecting Terminal and the Buffalo 
Creek Transfer. From which it will be seen that Buffalo is well supplied 
with railroads, reaching out in every direction. The Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo railway, now being constructed, will give Buffalo a connection with 
the Canadian Pacific, and afford another outlet to the seaboard. 


ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY. 


The following statement shows the names and storage capacity of the 
several grain elevators of this port; also of the transfers and floaters : 















































Storage Storage 
NAME—ELEVATORS. — NAME—ELEVATORS. ts * el 
M uu. 

Bennett _- 70,000 
EWE ccncin conn 600,000 
Oly 2.2. 200,000 
C. J. Wells__---- 250,000 
ad, 200,000 
Connecting Terminal 
Dakota - 13,915,000 
1 eee ere 
BGS a nncnncnascnsce 
Exchange 
Frontier TE iF naa RENRA ESN: 
I ncn nchiniguntitniinnneinn eT Ro Te ee re Se oS eee 
Kellogg & McDougali-_--_- ,000 ete ery Snr e Sen as 
— Shore a5 pened Ni 

ES ea ee ER / cetera Tittaee Sn ee , 
Marine _ ne bo | eT a 40,000 
seetpenel & Gobo Milie.—-——--—-—-—-- 9a) ‘Total, © tranafore 65,000 
Niagara | Ea ee are - 800,000 
DIED BO ciiincndhinaindegconnacemun seco 1,200,000 iar 
0 Ea eee - 180,000 TED ncn cena suniuintinnhwbeiemiicedaiiy  <cmiminen 
Richmond 250,000 i BS ee ee eat er 
EE Sites ncn ca nieminegpens oimaaean ee 50,000 Free Trade -- 
Sternberg ------ BIOCO - TOR. Wi. BE nn nck sesc cc gee * ces 
No Sitmncm teiacns aman miaibiles 300,000 Marquette 
NS iiticnernerdesnthiemiindsbinieedimnigiiliuinne x 150,000 
SI toes a sknn sw a Sergi ccenclg hae 350,000 Wet 6 GORE. none on ee. eens 





Showing a total elevator storage capacity of 13,980,000 bushels of grain. 
The estimated cost of the elevators, transfers and floaters is $8,000,000. The 
transfer capacity for each twenty-four hours would probably aggregate 4,000,- 
000 bushels—that is to say, there are facilities for receiving from lake vessels 
and railroads and transferring to canal boats and cars daily, the quantity 
named from the forty-three elevators, transfers and floaters. 

The following shows the imports of flour and grain into Buffalo, by lake, 
for the month of October, and from the opening of navigation to October, 
1887, as compared with those of previous years : 


FOR OCTOBER. Flour, Grain, Grain ince. FROM OPENING Flour, Grain, Grain inc 
bbls. bu. Flour bu. bbls bu. 

11,435,146 13,942,356 
10,429,489 13,135,694 
6,583,460 9,420.635 
10,999,396 13,046,796 
19,436,020 11,811,065 
8,098,881 10,044,106 
5,621,951 6,237,751 
5,068,022 16,186,977 
15,015,869 16,116,249 
12,880,844 13,653, 

14,328,917 14,872,112 
7,234,167 7,851,512 
8,065,990 8,916,725 
7,933,490 8,873,945 
12,870,131 13,713,261 





BUFFALO FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The receipts of flour and grain by lake for the month of October, and from the 
opening of navigation to October 31, in the years indicated, were as follows: 


























FOR OCTOBER. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 
Pe RPMI ESE Tah ST Ew ear ie ss te baci 501,442 541,223 567,439 427,480 
ENE, WR pee apc dc nn annn cnnpaninaumnaa meebo elon 5,601,761 6,360,145 4,568,118 7,368,225 
ee REET SEE ee eee MED ISR, 4,240,121 3,827,381 1,894,581 2,385,295 
Oats, bu ee SA ee ON le tones tee LES 968,916 | 7a 579,434 
PNG MIE ioiib id non Sache awa dn snulanuaaenaek 559,848 203,363 104,761 298,979 
BN Me i titine ati eden bohemian amababeaetn 64,500 35,000 16,000 287,463 
ONE, Pint cemitnintractinn esac luie machin oenaeertin 11,435,146 10,429,489 6,583,460 10,909,396 

FROM OPENING TO OCTOBER 31. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 
| RAE EER SNE RS dh Lee See ee 3,230,935 3,657,726 2,174,318 2,004,781 
La RR a ae Se 41,692,124 36,936,149 24,670,013 28,064,569 
A ise ipo kicinininn stasis ceopthensnc nial ea lage hae tastes 25,189,088 25,210,396 18,013,888 14,998,024 
a TI igs pss a lenaetchpsicec cancieions shahion nin Taicoeph de sonemsen data acest 4,171,288 1,046,258 773,677 2,990,193 
Barley, bu ...-- saints soabidticeonacmntsdintsdahemipiibamia tages iidint Nb ghahes 902,648 537,230 104,761 295,760 
NG iil 5 rite waking nee beeen naa eomeanes 226,7: 126,625 235,329 2,167,288 
Total, bu-___- anal 72,181,886 63,856,658 43,797,668 48,515,835 
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RAILROAD SHIPMENTS. 
The following shows the shipments from eleva- 
tors by rail for the month of October, and from the 
1st of January, in the years indicated: 


MONTH OF OCTOBER. 








1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, 
433,636 626,512 392,634 342,076 
1,947,736 1,797,912 315,215 1,275,616 
415, 16,500 1,848 102,487 

10,400 36,600 smears  # connie 
nik maniatenes 32,000 sale aqepaienn 59,099 
2,807,422 2,508,924 709,697 1,779,278 

FROM JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 31. 

1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, 
Wheat, bu_------- 12,110,608 6,244,150 4,038,366 2,301,293 
DE, Dilencnnncane 9,469,914 10,487,212 4,911,093 6,740,432 
Oats, bu._........ 1,689,445 484,717 461,458 226,033 
Barley, bu_--.---- 117,478 140,464 87,864 34,374 
Rye, bu..-..-- 8,698 42,000 5,909 184,518 





Total, bu___._-.. 23,396,143 17,398,543 9,504,690 —-9,486,650 
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THE MILLING F:RMS OF 
BUFFALO. 

Thornton & Chester, pro- 
prietors of the National mill, 
are the oldest established 
concern in the milling busi- 
ness here. The mill is situ- 
ated on Erie street. and 
Evans Ship Canal, and has 
a 100,000 bushel elevator in 
connection therewith. The 
daily capacity is 700 barrels, 
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Both mills are under the personal supervision of 
Fred Ogden, a practical miller and a member of the 
firm, and to whom much of the success of the con- 
cern is due. The office is in charge of H. F. Shut- 
tleworth, who, with Mr. Ogden and Mr. Esser, or, 
as he is familiarly called, ‘‘ Honest John Esser,” are 
the active members of the company. 

Urban & Co. are proprietors of the Urban Roller 
mill. This concern is an outgrowth of the old flour 
jobbing house of George Urban & OCo., established 
in 1846, before the birth of the present members of 
the firm, which is composed of Geo. Urban, Jr., E. 
G. S. Miller and W. C. Urban. The mill is of 400 
barrels daily capacity and runs on both spring and 
winter wheat. B. F. Ortman, who learned his trade 
‘on the falls’ at Minneapolis, is head miller, ‘‘and 
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and the output goes largely 

into the home trade, their 

“Globe Mills” and “‘T. & C. Best’? grades being 
found in almost every grocery store in Buffalo and 
vicinity. Thos. Thornton, the senior member, is 
president of the Bank of Commerce, the active 
business management of the mill business devolving 
upon James F. Chard, the junior partner. 

Harvey & Henry are proprietors of the Buffalo 
City mill. This is practically two mills under one 
roof, one side running on hard spring and the other 
on winter wheat. The combined capacity is 600 
barrels daily, and the flour is largely sold direct to 
bakers and the jobbing trade in Buffalo, New York 
and New England. ‘ World’s Best,” ‘‘ King” and 
‘*Moss Rose” are the leading brands made. The 
mills are under the efficient supervision of Joseph 
Hetherington as head miller. Many readers will 
recognize the portraits of Messrs. Harvey and 
Henry, presented herewith. 

The Banner Milling Co. operates the Banner and 
Marine mills. The former is of 600 barrels capacity 
and is situated on Ohio street and Ohio Basin, adja- 
cent to the elevators and railroads. This mill runs 
principally on winter wheat, the Marine mill of 
400 barrels capacity, located on the Erie canal at the 
foot of Amherst street, running on hard spring. 


a right good head miller too.” 
This firm enjoys a large local trade, having 
for years had the lion’s share of the bakers’ 
trade at home. This trade takes the larger 
part of the output, the surplus finding a 
market principally at Boston and Albany, 
where ‘“‘Urban’s Best” and “Crown of 
Gold” at all times command the highest 
market values. 

Schoellkopf & Mathews own and operate 
the Niagara Falls mill at Niagara Falls 
(which is practically a suburb of Buffalo), 
and the Frontier mill at Buffalo. The former 
is of 1,500 barrels capacity, and the latter 300 barrels 
both running exclusively on No. 1 hard, and their 
product has for years stood in the front rank in the 
eastern markets. Jacob F. Schoellkopf is a self-made 
man and has vast business interests in other lines, 
the active management of the milling business de- 
volving upon George B. Mathews, one of Buffalo’s 
most successful young business men. Both mills are 
under the superintendence of John Smith, whose 
reputation as a practical miller is second to none. 

The Central Milling Co. operates the Central mill 
at Niagara Falls, the office being in the board of 
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trade building at Buffalo. The mill is of 2,000 bar- 
rels capacity and runs on hard spring wheat, the 
“Bridal Veil’? brand having a very high reputation 
in New York and New England markets. A. R. 
James, formerly of Boston, is treasurer and business 
manager, and Wm. Gregg is head miller. 

The Cataract Mill Co. operates the Cataract mill, 
of 350 barrels capacity, at Niagara Falls. 

E. J. Newman & Co. are proprietors of the Akron 
Falls mill at Akron, Erie Co., N. Y., with an office 
at Buffalo. Their mill is of 400 barrels capacity and 
runs on winter wheat. Their trade is largely along 
the line of the New York Central railroad, where 
their flour enjoys an excellent reputation. 

The Tonawanda Roller. mill, at Tonawanda, N. 
Y., and the Williamsville mill, the latter owned by 
Leonard Dodge, are practically Buffalo mills, in 
addition to which there are, in the city proper, the 
Atlas, Clinton and Queen City mills, not running. 
There has recently been a movement on foot to or- 
ganize a stock company to operate the Clinton and 
Queen City mills, the combined capacity of which 
is 600 barrels, but at present the movement seems 
to hang fire. 

With the growth of the milling industry in Buf- 
falo, the jobbing of western flour here has naturally 
been curtailed. There is still, however, a consider- 
able amount of flour sold here which is manufac- 
tured in the northwest, this trade being handled 
principally by the long established house 
of Philip Houck & Co. and Conway W. 
Ball, who, in addition to being chief grain 
inspector, is western New York agent for 
‘*Pillsbury’s Best.’’ Buffalo handles an 




















immense amount of western mill feed, being one of 
the largest distributing points in the country in 
this line. Among the prominent houses in this 
branch of business are Heinold & Rodebaugh, Trus- 
cott & Heathfield, and Cutter & Bailey. Buffalo’s 
advantages as a distributing point have been thor- 
oughly recognized by western millers, some of 
whom carry stocks of flour here (to enable prompt 
delivery to eastern customers), among whom may 
be mentioned the Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co., the 
pioneers in this movement, and C. A. Pillsbury & 
Co., both of Minneapolis. 
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C. H. SEYBT, 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
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OTHING pleases a 
good miller so well as 
a trip through a sub- 
stantially built and 
well arranged new 





mill. Everything isin 




















place, the machinery 
is brightly polished 
and tastefully painted, 
the woodwork glistens with shvllac, the engine 
works smoothly and noiselessly, and the steady 
hum of the belts and machinery makes music for 
the ear of the good miller, while the general effect 
is pleasing to the eye. Such a mill is that of 
the L. C. Porter Milling Co., at Winona, Minn., 
which has just received the finishing touches at the 
hands of Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 
In order to increase their capacity it was decided to 
rebuild, although the old mill turned out very fine 
flour, equal to the best made in the land, and which 
had made a reputation for Mr. Porter, not only in 
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his own country, but in the great flour marts of Eu- 
rope. To-day an imposing structure, filled with 
the most approved modern machinery, and with 
immense capacity, stands up as a monument to the 
enterprise of its owners and the energy and skill of 


its builders. 


Perfection in milling is the aim of all progressive 
millers and millfurnishers, and the strife to reach 
this goal has greatly improved methods of milling 
the past few years, so that the mill of to-day comes 
about as near perfection as can be deemed possible. 
The past year has been particularly fruitful in im- 
provements in machines and processes, so that it is 
possible to get out of the wheat all the good flour 
there is init. This result is obtained by the new 
Porter mill. This company was among the first to 
recognize the fact that in these times of close com- 
petition and narrow margins in the flour market, it 
is necessary to keep abreast of the tide of improve- 
ment in milling methods and machinery, hence the 
old mill was dismantled, a new, commodious and 
well arranged building was erected and completely 
equipped with the latest approved machinery, all 
being arranged on the famous Odell system. The 
leading question in the flour trade has been as to 
the ability of the American miller to compete with 
those who have the cheap wheats of India and other 
lands to draw upon. Values of flour have been 
steadily falling off and the competition among the 
millers of our country and those of other countries 
for the trade of the heavy flour importing nations 
has been so fierce that it is necessary to cut at every 
corner and avail themselves of all improvements 
which increase the flour yield from a given quantity 
of wheat and decrease the cost of manufacture. 
And right here is where the American miller has led 
all competitors, the best milling engineers in the 
world (those of America) having long devoted their 
chief efforts to increasing the yield, especially of 








higher grades, and reducing the cost of manufac- 
ture. It is conceded that the British baker cannot 
do without the strong spring wheat flours of the 
northwest in his baking mixture, even at a some- 
what higher price than is asked for other flours from 
cheaper wheat, so that if American flour is held 


above other flours, the consumption might be cur- 
tailed somewhat, but if our millers can mill at the 
lowest cost and get the largest yield, they can un- 
dersell their competitors and their trade will con- 
stantly increase abroad. This they have proven 
their ability to do, and no better proof of this is 
needed than the inspection of the new mill of the 
L. C. Porter Milling Co., and a glance at the results 
obtained in its operation. It will be many years 
before the northwestern miller will lose his foot- 
hold in the markets of the world and his ability to 
dictate prices to his competitors, as is now the case, 
as he is quick to adapt himself to the situation and 
will long hold the position he has earned by hard 
work and superior methods of milling and mar- 
keting. 
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The new mill of this company will long serve as 
a standard modern mill, with all the latest improve- 
ments, and the owners challenge the world to bet- 
ter the results they are now obtaining. In May 
last the proprietors of this mill determined to 
remodel it and to double the old capacity of 600 
barrels per day, in order to supply their customers 
with all the flour they wanted, as their capacity 
was insufficient to take care of the orders for their 
brands. The-leading mill builders of this country 
were notified of this decision and requested to pre- 
pare plans for a double 1,200 barrel mill, the only 
requirements being a compact, well arranged mill 
which would take all the flour from the wheat and 
make the best percentages at the lowest cost. It 
was distinctly specified that the price of the mill 
was not the main object—results being the chief 
aim of the owners. When the plans were com- 
pleted and submitted, it was evident that but one 
of them could be considered. This was the one 
which was prepared by U. H. Odell, the noted mill- 
ing engineer of the Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co. 
of Dayton, Ohio. It is not out of place to say, 
right here, that Mr. Porter did not believe 
it possible to do the work he expected with 
the mill planned by Mr. Odell, but with the back- 
ing of so thoroughly responsible a firm as the Stil- 
well & Bierce Co., there was no other course for a 
sensible business man to take than acceptance of 
the Odell plans. The contract was let June 13, and 
one week later the work of dismantling the old 
mill was begun. Two weeks sufficed for this, and 
three weeks were then consumed in remodeling 
the building for the millwrights. The old machin- 
ery was sent to the junk shop and the floors were 
swept clean of everything. Although millwrights 
went into the building July 22, they were not fairly 
at work until Aug. 1. The first half was completed 
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with marvelous rapidity and was grinding flour 
sixty days after the millwright work was com- 
menced. Its work more than justified the promises 
of the builders, and the prompt completion of the 
other half was eagerly awaited by the owners. 
This was accomplished sixty days after the starting 
of the first half, the entire mill being now in oper- 


ation. 
* * 


The Porter mill is situated on Front street, at the 
corner of Franklin, and being but 50 feet from the 
Mississippi river, has facilities for river shipments 
to all points between Winona and New Orleans. 
The mill building proper is 70x70 feet and six 
stories in height. It is a frame building, iron-clad, 
with a brick engine room and boiler house attached, 
40x100 feet in size. The power is supplied by a 
Reynolds-—Corliss engine of 600 hp, which was put 
in in January, 1884, and which not only drives the 
mill, but supplies ample power for the elevator, 
steam shovels, etc. The boiler room has five 60-inch 
tubular boilers, built by the Winona boiler works 
for the especial use of the Porter Milling Co. The 
fuel used is sawdust, which is supplied from a saw 
mill 600 feet distant, and which furnishes enough 
surplus in summer to enable the company to store 
a supply for the winter. This gives the Porter mill 
the advantage over any other mill in the state in 
cost of power, as experience has shown that saw- 
dust is the cheapest of fuels and the power for this 
mill is as cheap as that of any water mill in the 
state. This was the first large mill in the state to 
adopt steam as the sole motive power, and at that 
time it was supposed that it could not compete with 
water power mills, but the contrary has been dem- 
onstrated by the Porters. The motive power is 
under the charge of F. A. Coones, a practical engi- 
neer of thirty years’ experience, who has also 
demonstrated his ability in the past in this depart- 
ment. On the first floor of the mill, besides the 
engine and boiler house, is the packing floor, which 
is large, light and well arranged, and a commodi- 
ous barrel store-house and sack room. For obvi- 
ous reasons, this description and list of machinery 
will cover but one-half the mill. The only machin- 
ery on the first floor isa rowof 4 Richmond City 
flour packers. The second floor has the line shaft- 
ing, elevator boots, suction spouts and flour packer 
bins. On the third floor are 20 Odell roller mills, 
in sizes 9x24 and 9x30 inches, a Richmond upright 
scourer and polisher and a Richmond separator. 
On the fourth floor are 11 Odell standard purifiers 
with dust catchers, a Richmond horizontal bran 
duster, with upright scourer,a Hodge, Howell & 
Co. cockle machine and a Richmond screenings 
separator. On the fifth floor are 20 Odell centri- 
fugal reels, 6 Odell flour dressers, a Richmond up- 
right scourer and separator and four reels for 
screenings. The sixth floor contains 20 Odell flour 
dressers, with 6 Odell scalping reels, dust catchers 
for the cleaning machinery, two separating reels 








for bran grading, the elevator heads, line shafting, 
etc. The grinding floor also contains 3 double sets 
of 6x18 Rickerson rolls for screenings, making a 
complete screenings mill in itself. 

The other half of the millis an exact duplicate 
in machinery and arrangements of the half above 
described, and the mill is so arranged that either 
half can be operated at the will of the head miller, 
or the whole can be run as one mill. Either half 
can be shut down at a moment’s notice, without in 
the least affecting the working of the other half. 
The spouting, bins and other woodwork are of Ten- 
nessee white wood, in natural finish and well shel- 
lacked, and everything being new, bright and clean, 
the mill as a whole is a most beautiful sight in the 
eyes of good millers. The spouting is all put to- 
gether with screws and the elevators are all tongued 
The mill is 
light and roomy, with ample facilities for ventila- 


and grooved and screwed together. 


tion in summer, has incandescent electric lamps 
throughout, the Ball dynamo being used, is 
thoroughly heated by steam, and is supplied with 
the Walworth automatic sprinklers. Water pipes 
with hose attached traverse every floor, and there 
are casks of water at all points of vantage for 
fighting fire. Three railroads, the Chicago & North- 
western, Chicago, Millwaukee & St. Paul, and Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Northern, have side tracks 
running to the mill and supply unequaled facili- 
ties for prompt shipment of flour, as well as for de- 
livery of wheat, the mill having track room for 30 
cars. A fine elevator, 30x70 feet, adjoining the 
mill building, has a capacity of 75,000 bushels and 
is modern in all appointments. 

The old mill was built in 1874 by Porter & Mow- 
bray. In 1879 Mr. Porter bought out Mr. Mow- 
bray and continued the business under the present 
style and firm name of The L. C. Porter Milling Co., 
but it is notan incorporated company, and is owned 
entirely by Mr. Porter. When first built the mill 
had nine runs of stones and a capacity of only 250 
bbls per day. It was remodeled in 1881, the capac- 


ity having previously been increased to 500 bbls 
per day, and a farther increase of 100 bbls was made. 
This mill was one of the first in the country to put 
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in rolls. Its flour has always ranked high in the 
leading markets and has been generally distributed 
throughout the country, from Maine to Louisiana. 
It was among the first to be introduced in Europe, 
the first shipment having been made there in 1876, 
after a personal visit by C. H. Porter to the for- 
eign markets. When he went to Glasgow, in April 
of that year, the flour brokers laughed at the idea 
of importing Minnesota flour. He went over to the 
continent and while there a small lot of his flour 
which had been consigned to New York accidentally 
found its way to England. Mr. Porter returned to 
Glasgow in August, having in the meantime or- 
dered samples of his flour to be sent there, and 
found that the brokers had changed their minds. 
He took some orders and the mill has enjoyed a 
profitable and increasing export trade ever since 
that time, so that at present about one-half the 
product of the mill goes abroad. 
* * 

In connection with its milling business, the L. C. 
Porter Milling Co. operates an extensive line of ele- 
vators on the Northwestern and Milwaukee railway 
systems, extending as far west as Columbia, Dakota, 
The majority of these 
houses are located in the James river valley, Da- 
kota, which produces immense quantities of the 
finest hard fife wheat. These elevators handle an 
average of 1,200,000 bushels annually, the Porters 
selecting the best of it for their mill and sending 
the rest to market. In connection with this grain 
business, which employs nearly 100 men throughout 
the busy season, this company handles large quan- 
tities of hard and soft coal, which is exchanged with 
farmers for wheat. The company also does a large 
business in barley, flax seed and other grains, and 
sells flour, salt, etc. This great business requires a 
commodious office at Winona, and a large force of 
clerks. The office of the firm is close to the mill, is 
a fine brick building and the interior compares 
favorably with any mill office in the country. One 
of the ornaments of the elegant private office of 
Mr. Porter is the neatly framed diploma which was 
awarded tothe L. C. Porter Milling Co., at the New 
Orleans World’s Exposition, for the ‘‘best barrel of 


450 miles from Winona. 
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patent process flour from spring wheat, first degree 
of merit.’’ This company also captured prizes for 
fine flour at the Paris Exposition in 1878, and at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876. Mr. 
Porter, it will be remembered, was sent to New 
Orleans by the State of Minnesota, as commissioner 
in charge of the state flour exhibit. Mr. Porter is 
an expert in the analysis of flour, and although not 
a practical miller, is a competent judge of the meth- 
ods of milling. 
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Mention of the mill without a word as to the 
This highly 
important position is filled, and very acceptably, 
by W. H. Sims, an Englishman by birth. At 
the age of 15 he was apprenticed to a miller, 
whom he served faithfully for four years. He next 
spent two years as head miller in a small mill at 
Luberton, and, later on, of a larger mill at Surrey, 
for five years. In November, 1865, he sailed for 
America and located in Winona, his first position 


head miller would not be proper. 


being as head miller in the Sugar Loaf mill, near 
that city. He next went to Minnesota City, as sec- 
ond miller for Miller & Ellsworth, and after two 
years in this position was made head miller, which 
place he held for tén years. In 1879 he returned to 
Winona to take charge of the Porter mill, then of 
400 barrels capacity, and has remained with the 
company ever since. Mr. Porter justly concedes 
that he owes much of his success in milling to the 
careful and thorough work of Mr. Sims, and the 
latter looks at the new mill, thinks what it was 
when he entered the service of the firm, and rejoices 
in the consciousness that he contributed his full 
share in effecting the wonderful transformation. 
He is an ardent admirer of Mr. Odell and his ma- 
chinery and system, which he considers the best he 
has ever seen. 


The foreman millwrights who have so ably car- 
ried out the plans of Mr. Odell, are highly praised 
by that gentlemen for their skill, care and faithful- 
ness, and he unites with the owners of the mill and 
its head miller in the warmest commendation of 
these gentlemen— Walter Lumsden and John Fraser. 
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L. C. PORTER. 


L. C. Porter was born in 1823 in Cayuga county, 
New York, and at fifteen years of age entered a 
general merchandise store at Moravia, where he 
remained for nine years. He then started in busi- 
ness for himself as a general merchant, with a cash 
capital of $750. He conducted this business success- 
fully until 1856, when he decided to come west. 
After looking over the new towns just springing up 
in the northwest, he decided to locate in Winona 
with his family, and bought an interest in a saw- 
mill which had just been finished the previous fall, 
but had not been doing much up to thattime. The 
mill was rebuilt and enlarged, a planing mill added, 
and it was run successfully until destroyed by fire 
in 1863. In 1859 Mr. Porter started in the grain 
business, erecting the first grain warehouse in the 
city. He is also the oldest banker in the city, hav- 
ing been president of the Bank of Southern Minne- 
sota, which he, in connection with others, organ- 
ized in 1861, and in 1864 reorganized as the First 
National Bank of Winona, and.of which he is still 
the president, having retained the position for over 
twenty-six years. In 1871 Mr. Porter established a 
flour commission house, and having built up a good 
business, he decided to enter it more actively, and 
built the mill herewith described in 1874. Mr. 
Porter is still a hale and hearty man, and enjoys the 
active business life which has become a second na- 
ture to him. He is at present in Europe, having 
taken a vacation while the mill was being rebuilt, 
at the same time looking up his customers abroad. 

The active management of the business is under 
the charge of Adelbert Porter, a son of L. C. Porter. 

The man who planned and built the new mill is 
not unknown to fame in the world of milling. U. 
H. Odell is the man who, under the direction of 
Oscar Oexle, the great German milling engineer, 
built the first roller mill in this country, which was 
known as the Washburn experimental mill, having 
been erected by the late C. C. Washburn. It can 
therefore be said that Mr. Odell has had more prac- 
tical experience as a milling engineer than any 
other man in America, and the mills he has built 
are ample evidence that he today stands at the head 
of those who claim this as a profession. Had he 
been connected with some other house, he might 
have achieved more notoriety through the public 
press, but the conservative house of Stilwell & 
Bierce has always held to the policy of letting its 
work speak for itself, hence it was but recently that 


the fame of the many inventions of Mr. Odell began 
to be noised abroad. He has invented a corruga- 
tion for rolls which is beyond question the best yet 
used. His roller mills are marvels of power, ca- 
pacity and good work, making a better and more 
uniform quality of middlings than any other. The 
Odell flour dressers, centrifugal reels and Standard 
purifiers are not so well known, being compara- 
tively new, but their highly satisfactory work in 
the Porter mill deserves more than passing notice, 
and should commend them to the careful consider- 
ation of millers. As will be observed by the list of 
machinery, published elsewhere, all of the scalping 
and bolting in the Porter mill is done with round 
reels. But good machinery and good millwright 
work alone do not constitute a good mill. It is the 
system on which the mill is operated that is the 
matter of vital importance and the key to profitable 
milling. It is the system which determines the pos- 
sible results in percentages and yields, and these 
times of close margins and sharp competition de- 
mand the best system of milling, by which is meant 
that system which will produce the largest quantity 
of high grade flour, or, to put it in other words, the 
best system is the one which makes the miller the 
most money from a bushel of wheat. Right here is 
where the superior skill of U. H. Odell as a milling 
engineer is most clearly manifest, and the results 
produced by this mill demonstrate it beyond all 
question. It is generally known, at least among 
the large millers of the Northwest, that the contract 
between the Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co. and the L. 
C. Porter Milling Co., under which this mill was 
built, demanded results in percentages and yields 
which are unprecedented among the mills of the 
northwest, and were never before produced except 
by one mill that was built by the same parties, and 
for this reason the completion of this mill has been 
looked forward to with unusual interest. The mill 
has now been running several months, producing 
results fully up to the contract, if not beyond it, 
and has been accepted as entirely satisfactory. The 
owners and the builders unite in expressing the 
opinion thatit is, without doubt, the best mill in the 
northwest, if not the best one in the world, The 
L. C. Porter Milling Co. is to be congratulated upon 
owning such a splendid mill, which will certainly 
serve to increase the world wide fame of Minnesota 
flour, as well as the justly earned fame of the con- 
tractors, the Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., and its 
eminent milling engineer, U. H. Odell. 
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STAMWITZ & SCHOBER 


PROPRIETORS 


PHOENIX ROLLER MILLS. 

















HOME TRADE BRANDS: 
WHITE LILY, LEGAL TENDER. 


SHIPPING BRANDS: 
ATALANTA, DAUNTLESS, 


BEST, 


PHOENIX, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


North Dakota Roller M1 


HILLSBORO, DAKOTA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHOICE GRADES OF FLOUR 


No.1 HARD WHEAT. 


Direct cash buyers who wish Strong Wheat Flours are invited to correspond 
with us. Packed in sacks only. 


VICTORY. 














ESTABLISHED 1837. 


H.C. COLE & CO. = 8 


———— CHESTER, ei 





MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST GRADES OF 


WINTER WHEAT “a 


UNDER FOLLOWING BRANDS: 


Patent: H. C0. Cole’s Omega, H. C. Cole’s Southern Cross, . Cole’s Extra 

Patent. Clear, Extra Faecy: H.C. Cole’s F. F. F. G., H. le’s Diauvra, 

H. C. Cole’s Gladstone, H. o Cole’s Magnolia, H. C. Cole’s 5.20’s, H. C. Cole’s 

L G., le Mills Extra. Clear, Fancy: H. C. Cole’s Comfort, "H. ©. Cole’s 

Delta, H. ©. Cole’s Orange, H. C. Cole’s Liberator. Low Grades: H. C. 
Cole’s C oice, H. C. Cole’s Sancho Panza. 


NO ORDERS FILLED WITHOUT OUR BRAND ON PACKAGES. 











PRYYIY=(CHRISTIAN=k#(0. 


WwW 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


A 
~ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


By owning and operating a large line of Elevators in the famous 

Red River Valley, we secure the very best quality of Hard Fife 

Wheat produced in the world, and consequently our Flour pos- 
sesses superior strength and elasticity. 


QAPACITY, 2,500 BARRELS DAILY. 


BRANDS: 


“CHRISTIAN’S SUPERLATIVE.” 
CHRISTIAN’S EXTRA. 


PERFECTION. 
REGULATOR. 


TRIPLE EX. 
GOLIATH. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


plasm aceger Rowe, 


SEYMOUR, IAD. 
FOR BAKERS’ USE « 


WE MAKE A HIGH GRADE PATENT FLOoOuR, 
FROM SELECTED LONG BERRY WHEAT. 


Save middle charges by ordering direct from mill. Will gladly send 
samples and quote prices on application. 





The St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
wish to commend their Orange 
Blossom and other brands of 
Minnesota Hard Wheat Flour 
to the favorable attention of 
the trade. We guarantee our 
grades to run uniform, and are 
in a position to offer SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS to dealers 
wishing to run regularly on our 
brands. 

KINGSLAND SMITH, Mer. 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec., 1887. 





THE* GLOBE: MILLIRE: CO. 
MERCHANT MILLERS 


Daily Capacity, 550 Bbis. Watertown, Wis. 





Manufacturers of Hard Wheat Bakers’ and Soft Wheat Export Flours. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. INCORPORATED 1879. 


MAU NTEL, BORGESS & EO. 
ST. LOUIS, PAO. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Brands of ae 


Sa _o SUCCESS,” == 


CONE, + PUREST, * CORGRESS, * ORIERTAL. 


THE SEIBERLING MILLING COMPANY 


ys al ae ====AKRON, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ghoice Brands of Winter Wheat Flour 


MIDDLINGS, SHORTS, ETC. 


CAPACITY, 1,000 BARRELS DAILY. # BRANDS: Empire’? White Dove, Cee pias Prcad- 


: BAVERS OF THESE § 





















































Winter Wheat Roller Peano Flour 


Of a Grade Fully Equal i in Every Respect to their High Standard 
as Maintained for Twenty Years. 


E. ©. STANARD MILLINE EGO. 








ST. LOUIS, MO.== 
RPGR STROM | MILT, St Louis, Mo. Y Capacity, 2,500 Bbls Dally. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST‘ DEAL’S IMPROVED 
Sz] CALIFORNIA 
Fo Z i | eM Magnetic Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


THE MILLERS’ PRIDE. MERIT HAS WON. 








Thanking our thousands of customers and wishing you a Merry 
Christmas and Happy and Successful New Year. 
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M. DEAL & CO., Manuracturers, BUCYRUS, OHIO. 





For the Milling, Flour and Grain Trades. 


Here's to ovr Thovsands of Good Milling Friends all over the World. 
A Merry Christmas and Happy and Prosperovs New Year to You All. 











We have an Elegant Line of Goods Especially for the Holiday Trade. 


Our Board of Trade Inspectors, Inspector’s Flour Test, Magnifying Glasses and ar mtg gee Boltin 
Cloth Glasses. Millers’ and Millwrights’ Emblematic Designs. Choice Flour Triers in Ivory, Pear 
and Polished Steel, with names, fancy monograms and designs engraved to order. 

Flour and Grain Testing Appliances. 








get New Advertising Novelties. NO CHARGE. 





rh M \ Ne " in 9 Our New Illustrated Holiday Folder is Now Ready. Send for one at once and 


‘\ 


47 
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Yours very respectfully, 


OA ) Ai f 
Vesey) The H. J. Deal Specialty Co., Bucyrus, 0.,U. S.A. 
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Articles forwarded per Express and Mail to all parts of the Globe. 





STARR & CO. 


i, Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of Roller Mills, Millstones. Portable Mills, Shafting, 
Pulleys, Mill Gearing, and General Mill Machinery. 


IMPORTERS OF BOLTING CLOTHS 


=" GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS. a 


ONLY MILL FURNISHING HOUSE IN BALTIMORE. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates cheerfully furnished. Full stocks and prompt shipments. 
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GRENVILLE PERRIN 4 (0. 


“FLOUR: nN GRAIN 


QOMNISSION 


MERCHANTS 


458 Produce Exchange, 
NEw - YORK. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments 
of Flour and Grain. 


i 














BLACKMAN. J. S. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 


37 Water St., NEW YORK. 


J. J. 


J. WES LEY SUPPLEE. 


J. W. SOPPLEE & CO. 


FLOUR 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1831 and 1833 Market Street, 
Ts Gee” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


on Consignments. 
HUGH LYNCH. 


H. R. TUCKER & CO. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, 
Corn Meal, Linseed Gake and Meal. 
BALTIMORE. 





JOHN LYNCH. 


JOHN LYNCH & BRO. 


==FLOUR== 
COMMISSION 
JMERCHARTS, 








No. 142 North Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WEEKS & PARR. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


FLOUR MERCHANTS, 


4 State Street, 


NEW YORK. 


C. L. WEEKS. 
BENJ. PARR. 


Robt. H. Beattie. James Hay. 


BEATTIE & HAY, 
Kxclusively (ommission Merchants, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


Ss 

26 South Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA. 
Refer rences : First National Bank, Fourth National Bank, Phil- 

adelphia; Wm. Monypeny, Columbus, O.; George D; Davis & Co 

Portsmo' uth, oO. 





Joseph Tate. John Hinrichs. F. W. Lahusen. 


TATE, HIMRICHS & Co. 
Shipping and Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN, 


Flour and Seed. 
47 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Smith, Northam & Go. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Established 1860) 


=—=FLOUR== 
GRAIN as» FEED 


By the car load delivered at any station in New 
England. A large stock constantly in transit en- 
ables us to make prompt deliveries. 











MILLERS will find it to their advantage to 
consign their MILL FEED pDIRxEcT To vs, or to 


Co., | wire us lowest net prices delivered Boston points. 





ILLIAM K. EVERDELL. = ~~ HENRY C. EVERDELL. 


~ WILMIAM K, EVERDELL & BRO. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


C@omMISSIONs MERCHANTS 


Room No. 227 New York Produce 


NEW YORK. 


NEUSTADT & CO. 
Flour Commission Merchants 


356 and 358 Produce Exchange, 


NEW YORK. 


Exchange, 


Second Office Story, 
Beaver Street Elevator. 








J. M. WHARTON MILLERS’ AGENT. 


81 New Street, NEW YORK. 

235 N. Water Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

218 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE. 

tor Indiana Avenue, WASHINGTON. 
Address all mail matter and samples to Baltimore. 


Cables: Rathbun, Amsterdam—Antwerp. 


H. G. JANSSEN & CO. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


Amsterdam~Antwierp. 


AGENTS FOR LEADING FLOUR MILLS 
AND STARCH FACTORIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
* & 
Correspondence solicited from Millers desiring Ex- 
port Trade. Highest American references. 











HILLS & UPHAM 
206 State St, BOSTON, 


REPRESENTING 


SOLICIT SAMPLES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Flour, -Grain- and - Millstuffs. 


E. T. RINEHART. B. E. Curmps. 


RINEHART, CHILDS & CO. 


vz, | Flour Commission Merchants, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Have largest jo wane ete here, and we solicit consignments from 
Uers who make firs rst-class flours. fr 


W. B. Briaas. Es 


E. Crospy. L. F. ADAMs. 
E. C. CrosBy. 


— ErosBy 4 Co. 


HOLESALE COMMISSION 


FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


REFERENCES: Vermont Nat’l Bank, of Brattile- 
boro ; Nat’?1 Bank of the Commonwealth, Boston. 





Clarence H. Thaye 187s. Samuel D. Fearing. 


THAYER & FEARING, 
Brokers and Gommission Merchants 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND MILLSTUFFS, 
29 Natchez St, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Pe. mtrolling fully ore rds of flour trade here, and selling 

ly for export, we solicit consignme: nts, also prices deliv vered 

= rack, guarantee! ng entire satisfactio om to etomers. Our brok- 
erage is 10 cents per barrel. Correspondence solicited. 





NORMAN & STONE, 


Flour, Grain and Broom (orn 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





32 S. Calvert St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WM. H. STURGEON, JR. 


FLOUR*BROKER. 


929 Liberty Street, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





References: 8. S. Marvin’& Co., Walter, Ho: ening & 06. John 
Wilson & Son, Farmers’ Deposit National Bank 
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F. H. PEAVEY & GO. 
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Grain - and- Commission - Merchants, 


MIRREAPOLIS, MIRR. 
Se 


CUE are prepared at all times to quote Wheat, Flax Seed and Coarse 
—____ Grains, in lots to suit purchaser, by lake or rail. We have Seventy 
Elevators, extending from Lake Superior to Omaha, Neb., with a Million 
Bushel terminal at Washburn, Wis., for Canadian and Eastern business, 
via Lakes. Rates from Washburn same as from Duluth. 


DEHNER-WUERPEL MILL BUILDING CO. 


INCORPORATED. 1609-1617 SOUTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Millwrights »» Machinists, | “Lion” Brand Silk Bolting Cloth, 


Made by C. Schindler Escher, Zurich, Switzerland. 
e e 
fleneral Motive Power Machinery 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
Cleaning Machinery, Middlings Purifiers, Flour 
+> 3-0) BRAHMS RRS SEROUS (Okt 
BUILOERS OF 


GoMPLETE ROLLER MILLS 





Bran Dusters. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished Upon Application. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


EFER without permission to the following milling firms: Mauntel 
porvams & Ce. bfleisch es nas H. B. Paes > . Sessinghaus 
Milling Co., E. Goddard & Sons Mill ad ‘Co. and ngelke & Feiner, of 8t. 


Leon Se ergy Mek Senay oot a 
0.5 urdivant an pe Girardeau, Mo.; Simons 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FLOUR Co., of M Lombart Potion Co., of Booneville, Mo.; 


Postel M Go., of Mascoutah, II1.; DSrintinmens & Kreider, of a. tg 
ville, Ill; Dic 4 Milling Co., of Quincy, Ill.; Oliver & Imboden Co., ot 
Wichi Rens me Mil & Elevator Co , of f Newton, Kan.; The Eisen- 
mayer f Halstead, Kan.; Garfield Milling Co., of Garfield, 

3; and a ene Pht. Co., of Little Rock, Ar 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Mill - Furnishings, Hardware, : Iron, 
NAILS AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 
107 Nicollet Avenue, First Street and Bridge Square, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





AND CORN MEAL. 
Re-Grinding and Corrugating Rolls a Specialty. 




















Our Purchases in all lines are Large. We Buy at Bottom Prices. Will sell you at Lowest Rates, giving Good Goods, Large 
Stock to select from, and Prompt Shipments. Please give us a Call when in want of goods. 
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FAULTLESS IN SHAPE, UNEQUALED IN STRENGTH AND DURABILTY. 
THE GREATEST CARRYING CAPACITY AND SMOOTHEST WORKING OF ALL BUCKETS, 








Insist upon Having the ‘‘SALEM.’’ Don’t Be Put Off with Any Other. 


The “SALEM” 


Is THE 


ORIGINAL # ROUND # CORNERED # ELEVATOR « BUCKET, 


And ITS SHAPE is BROADLY COVERED by a FOUNDATION PATENT. All Buckets of the 
SAME SHAPE, though produced by a different process trespass upon our rights and render DEALERS 
and USERS, as well as manufacturers, liable for damages. Avoid infringements. All legitimate 
‘“‘Salem’’ Buckets are plainly marked with the word 


snslasancsatenaa : 


W. J. GLARK % GO, SOLE ‘MANUFACTURERS SALEM, 0. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, GENERAL AGENTS, CHICAGO. 


W. A. BARNES & CO. 


+ LOANS, * 
Real Estate and Insurance 


NO. 3 WASHINGTON AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAP@LIS. 
——+ keh} - —_— oe uted 


# Money Loaned with Absolute Security! @ 


E MAKE A SPECIALTY of investing funds of non-residents in first mortgages on improved city property, without cost to the investor. All mortgages 
are secured by Mortgage Deed, Certified Abstract of Title, Coupon Notes and Insurance Policies payable to mortgagee. The Coupon Notes are made pay- 
able semi-annually at our office, or wherever the mortgagee may elect. We remit interest and principal and make annual tax examinations without charge. 




















A knowledge of realty values, gained in a successful experience here of fifteen years, enables us to give our correspondents perfect security and complete 
satisfaction. First class mortgages always on hand. Our o- cae rr * is = complete and embraces bargains in all parts of the city. We 
represent thirteen first class Fire Insurance Companies. 


><> WE BEG TO REFER TO MINNEAPOLIS BANKS AND BANKERS, —»=<— 
AND ALSO TO 
MANCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, Manchester, N. H. PEOPLES’ TRUST CO., Farmington, Me. GUARANTY SAVINGS BANK, Manchester, N. H. 


LOAN AND TRUST SAVINGS BANK, Concord, N. H. W. W. WARREN, Esq., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 
Hon. JAMES A. WESTON, Manchester, N. H. PORTSMOUTH SAVINGS BANK, Portsmouth, N. H. 
FRED. W. ARNOLD, Esq., Providence, R. I. R. G. DUNN & CO. HENRY L. PRATT, No. 74 Chambers Street, New York, 





+ + CORRESPONDENCE + SOLICITED. + + 
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A. H. LINTON, Vice President. — 


ITY BANK 


J. E. GOULD, Cashier. F. A. SMITH, Asst. Cashier. 


wv. MIPRREAPOLIS, | 
- Mir. | 


: 








== CAPITAL, $300,000. 


ey DIRECTORS: =—- 
T. J. BUXTON. A. H. LINTON. W. W. EASTMAN. W. J. VAN DYKE. C, M. LORING. 
R. B. LANGDON. J. H. CLARK. E. N. BROWN. J. W. PENCE. JOHN DE LAITTRE. 


Cc. S. LANGDON. GEN. I. V. D. REEVE. 


JONAS F. BROWN. 


THOMAS LOWRY. C. McC. REEVE. 


GENERAL BANKING. 





Z 
¢ 
2 


4 
% 
4% 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


H. T. WELLES, President. 
T.. B. CASEY, Vice President. 


A General Banking Business transacted. 
payment, at lowest rates. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $250,000. 


Particular attention paid to Collections throughout the Northwest, and proceeds promptly remitted on day of 
Accounts of banks and bankers received on favorable terms. 


S. A. HARRIS, Cashier. 
W. E. BURWELL, A. Cashier. 





T. A. HARRISON, President. F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Cashier. 
H. G. HARRISON, Vice President. PERRY HARRISON, Asst. Cashier. 
J. DEAN, General Manager. 


THE — i 


CURITY# BANK 


Of Minnesota, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


So o'oOe ¢ $1,250,000 








-d- 





Capital, 
Surplus, 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Manufacturers 
and others received on the most favorable terms. 


Special attention given to Collections on Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and throughout the Northwest. 


Send your Collections on all Northwestern Points to the 
Security Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


With our list of correspondents, covering all points of importance in Min- 
nesota, lowa, Dakota, Montana and Washington Territory, we are enabled to 
collect promptly and at lowest rates. 


SPECIAL RATES with all Express Companies for ship- 
ment of Currency. Interest allowed on Daily Balances to Banks 
and Bankers. Telegraphic Transfers Made. 


ALL BUSINESS entrusted to us will be Attended to Care- 
fully and WITHOUT DELAY. 


FURNISH LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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FARMERS’ # MECHANICS 
SAVINGS BANK 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Temple Court, Corner Hennepin and Washington Avenues. 





This bank pays interest at the rate of five per cent. Money deposited the first three days of the 
month draws interest from the first of that month. If deposited after the third, it goes on interest 
the first of the following month. 

Money may be drawn at any time, but must remain in the bank three months in order to get in- 
terest. At the end of the third month you get three months’ interest; at the end of the fourth month, 
a months’ interest ; at the end of the fifth, five, and so on as long as your money stays in the 

ank, 
You do not have to renew your deposit every three or six months, as in the other banks. On the 
first day of — January and July we write up your interest, whether you come to the bank or not, 
and this interest goes on interest the same as a deposit. We continue to do this for twenty years if 
the account is not withdrawn. 

This bank does no commercial business, loans no money on notes without security, and takes no 
risks of any kind. All money is loaned on mortgages and bonds, and is as secure as anything can be. 

All your dealings with the bank are private and confidential. No one but yourself can draw your 
money, unless authorized to do so. 

e confidence of the public in this bank is evident from the fact that it now holds on deposit 
over TWO MILLION DOLLARS—the largest savings deposit west of Cleveland. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ SAVINCS 
BANK, OF MINNEAPOLIS, DECEMBER 1, 1887. 


























Mortgages on Property worth $4,000,000-_--.__-_-----...-.---.-----_---.- --.--------------- $1,137,366 49 
Bonds of the United States, City of Minneapolis, and School Bonds of this State________ 903,005 60 
Loans secured by Mortgage and Bond collateral .-...--..-. ....-----.--.---..-------.------ 60,370 29 
Real Estate agent meee pani niece eaetatin eesetbne antesoeh toetbhakid tsa sitis mith ae oh siias mincatniaean sate 56,699 30 
Furniture and Fixtures--- iSaldbncnaatpieliey op gic iemebemgs rae ceerey are 2,500 00 
Oe ee toate en oid Swan ecspaamatnsow eee insint inibionndmuignineaw oemibapiny 321,041 86 
Accrued interest on invest cs ccnp ibe tesver caes ne nimn e ann oti atc nen Sp aaels eiacesinaiealtiasinan sain ineveounjo 65,000 00 
3 $2,545,933 54 

Due de I nts Laci taj hatin condi mjdeeaaneilieaagiiiataidtaesadineninaintaia $2,370,200 55 
Undivided Profits._..---.----------- ---- 50,782 99 2,420,983 54 
Surplus_-_----------- - ---- $125,000 00 


The above is a statement of the securities held by this bank. By reading it over you will see that 
the money is all loaned on absolute security. No other bank in the State can make such a showing. 
We think, therefore, that we can justly claim that this is the safest bank in the State for the deposi 
of those who wish to save a part of their income. 3 

This bank can also point with some to the fact that while Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis have 
tried to establish Mutual Savin nks, none of those cities have ever su in doing so, while 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’, the leading Savings Bank of Minneapolis, not only is securely estab- 
lished, but its growth has been rapid, steady and permanent, as the figures given will show. 


TRUSTEES: 
WM. CHANDLER, JOHN DE LAITTRE, R. B. LANGDON, 
J. W. JOHNSON, M. B. KOON, E. H. MOULTON 
THOS. LOWRY. Gov. J. 8. PILLSBURY, J. C. OSWALD, 


"CLINTON MORRISON, T, D. SKILES. 


OFFICERS: 


CLINTON MORRISON, Pres. THOS. LOWRY, Vice Pres. E. H. MOULTON, Sec. and Treas. 


































. She holiday Northwestern Millet. 








EDWARD CORBETT, 
FLOUR MILL BUILDER 


—— AND —— 


CONSULTING « ENGINEER. | 





MOST APPROVED PLANS AND SYSTEMS 


FOR 


Roller Mills. 


Estimates and testimonials furnished on application. 


THE BEST QRLECY MACHINERY 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
Furnished at Manufacturers’ Prices, 


Including Rolls, Purifiers, Flour Dressers, Dust Collectors, Flour 
Packers, Cleaning Machinery, Motion Indicators, Feeder and 
Mixers, Turbine Water Wheels, Engines, Boilers, Shafting, 
Gears, Pulleys, Bearings, Sprocket Wheels, Link Belt, Silk and 
Wire Bolting Cloth, Cotton, Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Cups and Bolts, Flights, Etc. 


ROLLS RE-CORRUGATED AND RE-GROUND. 
Edward (forbett, csc." W. Washington, j). (. 
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BARNKTT & REGURD, 


29 Corn Exehange, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gontractors and Builders. 


GRAIN 
FLEVATORS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ie 
Have Built Over 100 Klevators 2 Warehouses 


FOR SEASON OF 1887. 
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Great Western Mfg. Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 








—— 


COMPLETE MILLING EQUIPMENYS, "S335" 


Manufactured and furnished under one contract, 
—_—__—_—— AND 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
MILL SUPPLIES of EVERY DESCRIPTION in Stock. 








Rolls Reground and Recorrugated Accurately and Promptly. 
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CHRISTIAN Bros. MILL Co. 


Patent Brands. | Bakers’ Brands. | 








poniepaegellapich pike eee NM BIG GUN, = DANUBE 
CROWN ROLLER OO, Ae er 
EMPEROR, HARVEST. 


BAKERS’ GEM, 
POINT LOOKOUT. 





AMONG the first Minnesota flours A D ar wy pase Sa 
~ a exported, sey brands have ' 

steadily gained in favor with foreign a ane eee 
consumers, and likewise rank with Soul Waletet Rea thelr uniform eualtty 
polls sore Mer popularity in the do- i 4 % scrupulously maintained always. 

'y : 

I & IX 
ee aoe ee PROPRIETORS OF THE ....... 


CROWN ROLLER MILLS, 


Capacity, 3.000 Barrels Per Day. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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OFFICE OF LINDEKE MILL, ST. PAUL, MINN., November 25, 1887, gill biverseniaagh senor it~ phat Jackson, Mich 

f'ne Guo, T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER Co,, Jackson, Mich Gentlemen,—The Eldred Mill was the first mill known using mo bexa- 
pening age oar requesting me to write you in detail as to the working of gon reels. It was a success from the start. The Smith Co. have done 

my mill you built for me, since first starting. , , 

As you are aware, the contract called for 150-barrel mill per 24 hours, or six barrels per all their experimenting in this mill, and have improved the system con- 
hour. It has never turned out less than seven barrels per hour, and can easily be run to» stantly since Starting. Our straight flour has largely taken the place 
200 per day. of the patents wherever introduced. 

Yours very truly, 


ELDRED MILLING CO. 














The mill runs very light, requiring but little power. My 
straight floar, with low grade out (being less than five per cent. ), 
has in every » proved to be equal to the best patents made in 
this State, View is 4 bushels 244% pounds uncleaned wheat per 








My our has been tested a great number of times by 
di rties, as well as myself and expert bakers, 
and proves to be better than the average patents, We 
have never made but the two grades— low grade and 


straight. 

The mill is a Heantifal piece of workmanship, better 
than pone be] called for, which called for everythin, 
acon Gols | paid Yo more igh ta gal 


which should be evi mole 


pleased with the m 
WM. LINDEKE 







‘Very truly yours, 
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CINCINNATI, OnI0, November 11, 1887. 
















Tue Geo. T. Sutra M. P. Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Gentlemen,— We are pleased to inform you that our mill, built on the Geo. T. Smi 
Full Centrifugal System, has been running steadily since October |, 18%. We we 


very well pleased with it from the start, and now, after running 
4 for over @ year, we are satisfied that there is no )ctter mill of t! 
same size and capacity in the country. The mill 
Ss emnder perfect control of the miller and requires b 
¢ a small amount of power compare! with the outpr 
t . 
n 


SnPGuPGaGacity is beyond our expe tations. Wea 
at present turning out fully one third more than t 
mill was contracted for. Our flo 
is of good color, sharp and gran 
lar, and is to-day the leading flo 
i Hi ; he Ot ; oe f =o in this market. Our yield is ke 


a4 ah, i 375*F OULDS ; b DS | 0. i f than 4 bushels and 30 pounds, a: 
November 21; 1887. f mn | | E | Hy im OR af ee 


. with a good clean finish. The ce 
antes igo, Sah DLINGS Pr He i 


trifugals and purifiers, as well 
. all of our ma Ss, are runni: 
a ae now been , nd doing splendid w 
= ating our mill some 15 months. smoothly and doing wo! 
me f aioe 2 Pd oe at is evidenced by If we were to build another m 
e fact ale time during the past ten a . 2 
months have-we been fully up on orders We we would certainly adopt the saz 
have a direct “ bakers’ trade” tor ail our patent, system again 
though we take off a greater per cent. of this 
grade than any mill in our section. 
The capabilities of your machines are wonder 
ful. QUur contract with you called for a 150-bar 
* rel mill. Weare now making *20 barrels. 
As to yield on the centrifugal system, our record (made uj 
weekly, as you know) shows our ayerage yield to date “on 
piesent crop to be 4 bushels 31 pounds farmers’ wheat, one 
third of which graded No. 3 red winter. (Yield last week was 
4-bushels 25 pounds.) 

8 to the minor but very important points of convenience 
power, and help required, cleanliness and general appearance 
we merely vi 

iin 


oice the sentiments of dozens of visiting millers when we say “we have the 
finest mil the State.” 

































The mill excites the admirati 
of all who have been through 
and we take great pleasure in sho 
ing it to all who call Upon us, 

Yours very truly, 
FOULDS & Co. 











Respectfully yours, 
BLISH MILLING CO. 


LI 
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our mil], built on the Geo. T. Smith 
ily since October 1, 1886. We were 
he start, and now, after running it 
that there is no better mill of the 
pacity in the country. The mill is 
Ltrol of the miller «nd requires but 








)f power compar with the output, 
is beyond our exp tations. Weare 

out fully one third more than the 
mill was contract for. Our flour 
is of good color, sharp and granu- 


lar, and is to-day the leading flour 
in this market Our yield is less 


than 4 bushels and 30 pounds, and 
lwith a good clean ! nish. The cen- 
rifugals and puri'lers, as well as 
ali of our ma Ss, are running 
moothly and doint splendid work. 


f we were to P d another mill 
1 certainly adopt the same 
system again 

The mill excites the admiration 
of all who have en through it, 
and we take great p/casure in show- 
ng it to all who call Upon us, 

Yours very truly, 
FOULDS & CO. 
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making 730 barr js per day and your machines are handling the wheat for change them for any we have ever respect. It is ca 
king 750 barrels p 
that pr a splendidly, 


: oly ; liens) : e cheerfully reco Only say it 

machines dlepiaeed they have, greater capacity, by reason ofthe peculiar 10 order four pee enen We came ee roumaal Sting, and mene P his machi 
are 4 : 4 : 7 - é ry 

method ted oy perfectly while in operation. UNION MILLS CO. mill, our head miller Mr. Sims said y CKS-BRO WON 
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Derroit, Micu., March 15, 1886. Winona, Mixn., Oct. 20, 1887. 








wr ekle Machines Dear Sirs,—The four (No. 4) ‘ 
fter a three months’ trial of the two No. 3 Con cc ce Cockle Machines placed in our mii improsey t= Ws purchased from Mansrrexp, Ouro, November 
Gotu displaced two Kurth oe mane anaes points of last August are giving us entire month ago — achines and set ft ur — Qctober’sth, one of 19? 7887. 
mend your machines — — a ae ok acquainted. We are now satisfaction, and ‘we would not of a double-cylinde: aie iven us excellent satisfactig Per ns 
, v ; ° tt 


. - ‘Kile a ne and 00. 
ay and | “ ” s broken wheat, seen. Your machine we had in use it to do. Pable of handlin f . Surpasses th 
removing seein g — ot cme way than the before we overhauled our mill gave very owl hh workmanshi n matly as m n i 

occ 


ower, and thoug’ y reason of the peculiar good satisfaction (it displaced a lers, and be 


yours. The machines take ail the 


. F, 
Ba.timorg, November 23, 1887. cockle out of the wheat, and in Con play, 
Sur mill in ti cy, and sofarhage given ue theme Bereene— S°CFY WaY are a pleature to run, ili i carp Ming, 
our mill in this city, and so far have given : \. . LLSBU xf Pi ye a 
isfaction. Very truly yours, C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO. L. C. PORTER MILLING Co, » Se Wass Oct dc ines yout mle meet womechie 15, : 
NNEAPOL!» or Mill ha Yo, Usp)"cCh ine * ag ls gy °2- 
Ge Darnns MGentlemens—T Anchor onths and Pary. thar eg etter’ to do, Poss ag 
Cengz : entlemen,— In rep} ORT, Towa, Novemb y put in ver tw n I ever icy) I apt s ban , ang ble 
te tem Ron stron Cie Spear on Wy Wann hewn in Toe fie ant ta 
tion Ping ¢ fou -Onths. We ack eckle Separat abn Ould doing achine 18 69 “Ally, eq gg, "th 
CVe Tron, 10r o T Jap. Rear y, Kurth jt gj powledge that is > aha, 2o% about two are eon any vir machi e, Urtes Cae oF Ou ¢ tn Sur, 
Sect z © star, Val Misjeckle')N vem displaced, €spectfully® var ahead ofthe double saW eaction ig ection = — the Vow nd Star, You, “Very 
Vol? any Cu and 3! have Fachinec’t 23, 188 CENTx construs ne eeF ever Saw, ane rs Rain tee tho, 
Urs trujyckle Me Consifgiven ug ZOU Ship: “NIX MILL Co. age the best | Cea handy, eis M 4 ang peeh 
’ Stine 6, the Qtire &Ped ee ents at adjust it the °ur 
A, 78 0n, Ss Satic. adjustmer nd can ad o suit SH 
w. OG Ty Marke? ior in Corumsia Mixx Co. complete, and, operation © FR rp 
Vig 4 MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 10, 1887, chines W Yours re ER, Supt D, 
Co, _ Gentlemen, — The three number load. AS. H. MILL 
aus five machines at work in our mill, J 
' Rocuesrrr, N, ¥ -, September 27, 1887, are very satisfactory in all res ects, 4 
Gentlemen,— About a year ago we decided to put into our B Mill a Cockie They displaced three double <urth Wasueurn, Crospy & Co, 
Separator, and of course wanted the best one on the market. After mak- machines, and we assure you that a , c- WT MInneapouis, Minn., October 14, 1887. 
ing a careful examination of the Principal machines, our order was placed We are glad the change is made, as M et — ¥ our Six No. 5 Cockle Separators placed in Washburn 
with you, and there has been no neson to regret the choice. Its construc- your machines are doing more, and = brut April, gave us some rouble on account of the indenta- 
tion from the largest to the smallest detail is perfect. Thecomplete separ- far better work to say nothing of the nck drums not being adapted to our wheat, but since putting in 
ation of a large amount of impurities proves its great value to our equip- their great superiority in workman- the new drums (as per agreement by you) they 
ment, our flour showing up better, being free from black particles of cockle . Ship, which is about perfect, poor entistaction, though they are Tuying a_heav 


he Yours truly consider them in point of mechanical constructi 
OTLEY. F. D. ZIMMERMAN, Sup't. Superior to any machine of the kind we have ever used 


Truly ; iN ? 4 
ruly yours AOSELEY & Respectfully yours, JAMES McDANIEL, 
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WATERTUWN AUTOMATIC GUT-OFF ENGINE 








The Automatic Engines of the day divide themselves into two general classes: Ist. The long stroke, slow speed Engines, in 
which the cut-off is operated by a releasing gear. 2d. The short stroke, high speed positive cut-off. 

The first class, of which the Corliss Engine in all its many varieties is the conspicuous and leading type, has long been the standard 
of economical Steam Engine performance. Of recent years the second class of Engines have come into frequent use. The peculiarity 
of these Engines is their very high speed and short stroke. Without attaining quite the same economy as Engines of the first type, 
nevertheless their regularity of motion, due to their high speed, the economy of their cut-off within moderate limits, and their cheapness 
in price has enabled them to obtain quite a foothold in the market. 

In designing and building the Engines described, we have endeavored to maintain a middle course without going to extremes in 
length of stroke or in the matter of speed. We believe we have an Engine combining the good points of both classes of Engines and 
possessing certain features of superiority over either. 

The advantages we claim over the first cass of Engines, briefly stated, are: Ist. Greater simplicity. 2d. Fewer parts. 3d. 
Reduced cost. 4th. Regular and even speed. 5th. Avoidance of gearing to obtain speed. 6th. A cut-off operating with equal effi- 
ciency at any portion of the stroke. 7th. Durability and freedom from repairs. 8th Less wastefulness when worn or out of order. 

The advantages we claim over Engines of the second class, stated briefly, are: st. [qual regularity without excessive rapidity. 


———S 
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2d. A greater range of effectiveness. 3d. Less loss in economy when running light or under friction only. 4th. Less loss if driven be- 
yond normal capacity. 5th. Greater economy. 

There is still another class of Engines called Automatic, which, however, do not deserve to rank with those of which we have 
spoken. These Engines are practically slide valve Engines with single eccentric and single valve. Their claim to the title Automatic 
rests in the fact that they employ a governor fly wheel in which the centrifugal force works against the action of springs, shifting the 
eccentric across the shaft and thereby altering the throw of the valve. While it is true that this shifting of the eccentric is performed in 
proportion as the increased or diminished load operates upon the speed of the governor, it is also true that these cut-offs are useful only 
within certain very moderate limits. If required to cut off at a very early point in the stroke, they are compelled by the necessities of 
the case not only to close the main valve earlier in the stroke, but also to close the exhaust so much the sooner, resulting in early com- 
pression on the return stroke. On the other hand, should it be necessary to follow to the full stroke, or nearly so, the increased throw 
of the valve compels them to open the exhaust so much the sooner, resulting in a loss of steam at the time when it is really most needed. 

Although Engines of this class have value in certain cases, the extent of their efficiency is very limited. It is true that within 
certain limits they save fuel over the ordinary Plain Slide Valve Engine, but at the same time other considerations, such as complications 
of springs, levers and other parts, greater liability to get out of order, and the necessity of increased care, might, and in many cases do, 
offset this advantage. There are often cases where it may be better and more economical in the long run to use the Plain Slide Valve 
Engine. 
We cannot give in an advertisement of this size as much of a description of this Engine as we should like. We should be pleased 
to mail a complete catalogue giving information from actual tests, and point out many superior qualities of this Engine, to anyone contem- 
plating purchasing a first class Automatic Engine. 


The WAYKRYOWN SYBAM ENGINE GOMPANY, Watertown, NV. Y. 


Address all communications to J. H. KERRICK, Northwestern Agent, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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W.H.GETCHELL & CO. 


..« (Qachine Shop, - . - 
FOURDRY ARB WOOD SHEP. 












SVUATENRA ERG 


Roll Dressing and Gear Guiting 


* A SPECIALTY. . -. - - 











WE HAVE LATELY SECURED THE 


Gear Dressing Machinery, 


A FULL LINE OF 


PULLEY TURNING AND BORING MACHINES, 


With much other machinery from the late Pray Mfg. Co. plant. 
We guarantee our work. Fill your orders promptly and 
AT BOTTOM PRICES. 


No.317 Eleventh Avenve Sovth, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


PLOWS, 


CULTIVATORS, 
HARROWS, ETe. 








BUGGIES 


——= Jp 


FARM 
IMPLEMENTS. 





W.5S. NETT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEATHER, RUBBER + AND + COTTON 


BELTING. 





Rubber Goods of All Kinds and 
Mill Supplies. 





~ 203 Nicollet Avenue, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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T?* VICTOR 


BELONGS THE SPOILS! 


Tue VICTOR HEATER 


fa BEST MILLS IN THE WORLD. 
{t Toughens the Bran and (erm 


AND THE 





Is IN USE 
IN THE 








Improvement on First Break Flour 
is Marvelous. 





-aC. A. PILLSBURY & CO. USE 75. > 





Your Heater gives entire satisfaction.—C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 

Your Heaters work admirably —Blish —_, Seymour, Ind. 

They are the boss Heaters.—W. & F. Thorp, Wood River, Neb. 

Your Heaters are working finely, don’t want anything better.— 
Salina Mill Co., Salina, Kas. 

Your Heaters give satisfaction in every respect.—Mandan Roller 
Mill, Mandan, Dak. 

e like your Heaters very much.—Nelson, Storey & Co., Boze- 

man, Montana. 

The Victor Heaters work to entire satisfaction.—_Bennett & Gates, 
Geneva, Ill. 

Your Heaters are giving every satisfaction.—Portage Milling Co.., 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 

We can recommend the Victor.—Henkle,Tallman & Co., Keota, Ia 


Y etGR HEA, 
ye meen Te. 


PAT. 
MAY 21:79" 














STEAM CENERATORS FURNISHED. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ———_— 


Victor Heater Company 
319 Nicollet Avenve, Room 20, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 








LESTER B. ELWOOD. 


ECORSER & EO. 
Real Estate # First Mortgage Loans 


120 TEMPLE COURT, 


MINNEAPOLIS. = MINNESOTA. 





Buy and Sell Real Estate on Commission or Joint Account. 


NEGOTIATE FIRSY MORTGAGE LOANS ON MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


Western References. 


First National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Security Bank, Minneapolis. 

Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Hennepin County Savings Bank, Minneapolis. 

E. A. Merrill, Pres. Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Co., Minneapolis. 

J. S. Pillsbury, Ex-Governor of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

A. F. & A. E. Kelley, Minneapolis. 

C. E. Vanderburgh, Judge Supreme Court, 
Minneapolis. 

William Windom, Ex-Secretary U. S. Treas- 
ury, Winona, Minn. 





Eastern References. 


Manchester Savings Bank, Manchester, N. H. 

Portsmouth Savings Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, N. H. 

Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, N. H. 

Wm. W. Warren, 14 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Robert W. Burnett, 27 Central St., Boston, 
Mass. 

M. Bennett, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 

Alexander Taylor, New York. 

John T. Trowbridge, Arlington, Mass. 

A. O. Furst, Judge 49th Judicial District, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Our loans are placed only on improved Minneapolis Real Estate, and are always less than half the value of the 
security. Titles are examined and approved by a competent attorney before loans are made, and 
we have never had the title to any property covered by our loans, questioned. 





During seventeen years’ business, covering the placing of upwards of Four Millions of Dollars, in loans ranging 
from $500 to $75,000, not one dollar of Principal or Interest has been lost. 








ELWOOD S. CORSER. 


AUSTIN L. BELKNAP. 


LESTER B. ELWOOD. 


INSURANCE * DEPARTMENT. 


REPRESENTING THE FOLLOWING WELL KNOWN AND RELIABLE COMPANIES: 


Scottish Union and National, of Edinburgh, - - 


Lion, of England, - 
Norwich Union, of England, 


Underwriters, of New York 


Transatlantic, of Germany, 
Peoples, of Manchester, N. H. 


{Composed of ‘‘ Hanover”’ 
and ‘‘ Citizens,’’ - 





Assets, $2,690,016 


. 3 1,147,816 


- “a 6é 3,883,803 


_ > 66 2,546,675 


sé 


- - I,112,460 


= . 1,251,296 


- . 405,860 
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Minneapolis, Savlt Ste, Marie 
k Atlantic 


Minneapolis k Pacific 


RAILWAYS. 





The Short line eastward through Northern and Eastern Wisconsin to Gladstone, Manistique and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. Connections at junction points also make it the best and cheapest route to all points 
on the Menominee and Marquette Iron Ranges. 

The Direct line westward to Paynesville, Glenwood, Elbow Lake, Minn.; Fairmount, Hankinson, 
Lidgerwood, Forman and Oakes, Dakota. 

For full information regarding routes, rates, maps, etc., apply to 


F. D. UNDERWOOD, H. L. SHUTE, JNO. G. TAYLOR, 
General Manager. General Freight Agent. General Passenger Agent. 


General Offices, Washington and First Aves. South, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The SUperlat Ve PU river sic ea = ala i a 
‘ou 6 am”  VIINNEAPOLIS - 
Without a Doubt IMIUTU AL FIRE 
| NSURANCE 


- + COMPANY, 


ROOMS 15, 16, 17, 18 AND 19, 


MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST CO.’S BUILDING. 

























AS wy we 1 OH ES 


= Sie, Seer) (Net Assets Dec. 1, 1887, - $217,815.75. 


iii: 
Wiis: 


Se 
HIS COMPANY writes participating policies on all classes of manufac- 
turing property, thus enabling Manufacturers with good risks to make a 


large saving in the cost of insurance. We have extra facilities for 


LOW —— handling large lines on all classes of property. Full information given 
RICES = in regard to plans, rates, etc., on application to the Secretary. 





ADDRESS 


_ Superlative Purifier Mig. Go. Wwe, Mis, | ™ *S°"aGNCS ns, oF a aoe 
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THE HAMILTON-CORLISS ENGINE, 





Made in All Sizes, from 30 to 1,000 H. P. Non-Condensing, Condensing, Compound ; Horizontal or Vertical ; Single or in Pairs. 
We guarantee our Engine equal to any made, in Economy, Strength, Finish or Weight, and solicit correspondence. 





THE HOOVEN, OWENS & RENTSCHLER COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO. 





GHIGAGU, ST. PAUL kKANGAS CITY RAILWAY 
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(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN R. R.) 


aSEPAUL | The Popular and Most Direct Route 
as UY RY 


— wage Connections. 


BETWEEN = 


ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 


And all Points EAST or SOUTH.-+~s4+@-—+— 
The Tourists’ Route to all Florida and California Points, 




















ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
DES MOINES, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, BUF i) NEW YORK, 
OMAHA, DENVER, LOS ANGELES, BO! COLUMBUS, 
SACRAMENTO, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS. 





Double Daily Limited Train Service 


ONLY LINE IN THE NORTHWEST RUNNING 


#@ MANN BOdDOIR CARS. @ 
M. & N.W. Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smoking Cars on all Night Trains 





Matters not where you are going, if for comfort, luxury, speed 

ate and sure connections, always see your tickets read over the 

Minnesota & Northwestern R. R., for it is the people’s route. Tickets on sale at all the principal 

ticket offices in United Statesand Canada. For further information relative to Routes, Rates, Sleep- 
ing Car accommodations, etc., 


PARLOR S$ ARS and elegantly appointed LADIES’ COACHES on day trains. 


ADDRESS, OR CALL ON, 


W. H. GOWENLOGK, J. b. WHEELER, 


Ticket Agent, 3 Nicollet House, MINNEAPOLIS. Ticket Agent, 193 E. Third St., ST. PAUL, 
OR 


J. A. HANLEY, Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
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yey, Do NoT BE DECEIVED 
SFR tSs S1 EL ! . 
ia iia ac Perfect Seamless (Solid) Steel Elevator Bucket 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. That is patented in the United States. If your dealer” 
‘ oes not handle our goods, write to us. 


THE AVERY ELEVATOR BUCKET CO. 





BY ANY CUT OF ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
WE MAKE THE ONLY 























CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. coweraere | 
_ i Edw. P. Allis & Co., Northwestern Agents, Milwaukee, Wis. AY CORNERS ROUND , 
Vif iy l Roller Chain Belting Co.; Agents; Columbus, O. J. L. Rogers & Co., Agents, New York. \ x i 
halla H. Stopes & Co., 24 Southwark Ave., London, England, Foreign Agents. 
CLAY BUCKET. Messrs. Stopes & Co. carry a large stock of our Seamless Steel Buckets constantly on hand. SLOTTED BUCKET. 
PRESENTS USEFUL 
BUY NICE; LOTS : 
OF THEM AY THE : 2 % 
——— MINNEAPOLIS ———_ 


Embroidered Japanese Silk Smoking Jackets, Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs and Mufflers, Russia Leather Collar and Cuff 
Boxes, Fancy Silk and Velvet Neckwear, Embroidered Silk Suspenders, Fancy Handled Silk Umbrellas, Novelties in Jewelry, 
Seal Skin Caps in Every Style, Seal and Beaver Gloves and Mitts. Then we have all kinds of Suits and Overcoats for Men 
and Boys. We are Headquarters for Fur Coats and have an Elegant Assortment. Goods and Prices Guaranteed. See Them. 


hm N. WOOLLETT, » TRUNK MANUFACTURER 


110 Washington Ave. S. 


MINNEAPOLIS, = MINN.  foveasoactic 2:2 TRAVELING BAGS, 
C. C. DUNN & CO., ‘EUSTIS BROTHERS: 


Real Estate and Loans. ¢ Diamonds, ¢ 


es WATCHES, SILVERWARE, 
INNEAPOLIS is the financial, - } , JEWELRY, BRONZES. 








commercial and political cen- 
tre and avenue to the vast 
and rapid developing empire. 2 
The growth of this city for five years 
ast has not been equalled. Our won- 
verful growth is not a wonder to those 
who know what there is here to make 
a great city. 

e know that we have the right to 
state that there is no place in America 
where money invested in real estate 
will be as safe and bring as quick, sure 
and large a return as right here in 
Minneapolis. 


Of Value to Non-Residents. 


If you are not thoroughly acquainted 
with real estate values here, put your 
money in the hands of old and reliable 
agents for investment. We will make 

ou some money if you will let us. 

e have notin a single instance failed a ld 
to make a handsome return in the investment made by us for our clients. We 
are sole agents and owners for all properties handled by us. | i a 

Eastern correspondents solicited, as well as local business. | 
Loans made only on unquestionable real estate security at fair rates of in- | 


terest. Our facilities are ped art for handling all stocks, bonds and op- 
0 


hargest Stock of Fine Artistic Goods in the Northwest, 
NEXSEN & WILLIAMS, 


* FINE BOOTS AND SHOES 


327 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mail Orders receive prompt attention. Fine Manufacturing and Repairing, 
Specialties. 












ae. 








tions; also make a specialty choice mining stocks. We are one of the | FOR THE USE OF 
largest owners of the famous Buffalo Iron Mine, one of the richest in the Mar- | 4 ° 
quette Range. ; | Flour Merchants and their Agents, for Economical and Secret 
Write us when you want to invest, sell, or want reliable information. | Transmission of Business Telegrams. 
COMPILED BY WILLIAM H. DUNWOODY. 
tIdi H : H Price, Three Dollars per Copy. Pu ‘THWESTERN 
72 and 73 Loan and Trust Building, - - Minneapolis, Minn. | ’"stincspotis wink” Portien odes aited og Prien eee ee NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
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The IMPROVED ; / KILN DRIED BARRELS - ELM CURVED HEAO LININGS 


Mitt <> BENJ. F. HORN, 


E Damper. 


' 
H B Grate 
HEATER | D Pipe Hole MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
F Lia. . 
j @ Drum. 
i q. H Wrench for 
i ) Riad 5S T A \ E ~~ 
12 inches. 
SLACK Can replace 
any piece as 
COOPERAGE. 






























ere Heading and Hoops 


FOR FLOUR, MEAL, SUGAR, LIME AND 
PRODUCE BARRELS. 

















Tt COOPERS’ TOOLS, “i” 
In Use. Office and Warehouse, East St. Louis, III. 
Correspondence Solicited. 216 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| ow. N. SAYLOR, |THE CHAMPION ERARREL HEATER 








DEALER IN IERFECTION in Heaters is found only in THE CHAM- 


PION. It is adapted to slack or tight barrels; consumes 
SLACK BARREL 


Pi of any kind; is heavy and durable; capacity, 300 bbls 


r day; is held in highest favor wherever used ; 500 now 
AND HEADING, 





x | 














In use, and ALL giving PERFECT SATISFACTION. The 

Bs idly increasing popularity establishes its claim as the 
T. The following letter expresses universal sentiment: 

on MARINE City, Mich., Sept. 3, 1887. 

ay = To whom it may concern: 

e are now using Fourteen Champion Barrel Heaters, 
manufactured by Messrs. Hynson & Co. In our opinion 
they are without a rival. We feel it 
is no exaggeration to say that they 
f are faultless. To recommend them 
f to barrel manufacturers has always 


















Shaved and Patent Hoops, Head Lin- Hi been a pleasure to us, and the result 
ings and Tress Hoops, Nails and ) i | fair trial they are pronounced THE 
Staples, and Manufacturer of i.S-T aa Oe } Mune. 
Slack Barrel Cooperage. | i? Hoop Nails, Hoop Staples, 
Shops, Fourteenth and Wash Streets, 4 ee or" il s At manufacturers’ prices, 
Office an Warehouse, 1920 and 1922 Walnut St. : loys ( " Write for price list. Trade re- 


spectfully solicited. Send us@=my 


ST. LOUIS, MO. SPD EAUERS INP CoPE ETS UPP ISM “FYNSON & Co. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders promptly filled. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHAMBERS’ “at BARREL 
PATENT TRIED #@ TESTED | HEATER. 


Heating and Drying 
— Slack and Tight Barrels. 

















EASILY CLEANED. 





Patented 
September 7, 1886. 





Perspective View. 























Barrel on Platform, ready to be raised into Heater. 


Heater is eappled with fuel through opening F. Chimney connects with 
top 0; Hanging Fire Bowl, thus eocuring DIRECT DRAFT. 


Send for circular giving full particulars, to the 


Chambers Patent Barrel Heater Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ACTUAL CAPACITY OF ONE HEATER, PER DAY. 


900 SLACK BARRELS. 300 TIGHT BARRELS 


“L3VYEG JO ALN3 1d ‘Lis 40 dWvi “TWOS ‘3WOO9 ‘GOOM SNUNEG 





SAVES TIME, FUEL, LABOR, SPACE. 
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e KU RTH IS z é 3 ’ _ STYLE ¥. 


PATENT IMPROVED 


Cockle Separator. 
NOTICE. 


Manufactured in Three Different Styles. 


This old reliable machine has proved itself the millers’ friend, having 
stood the test for a period of over T EIN Years. 














STYLE Z. 








Send for ILLUSTRATED Catalogue 
of All Our Machines 






| 


THE GILBERT 
FLOUR 
DRESSER 











Acknowledged to be a Standard 
Machine that Can’t Be Beaten. 





Careful Millers will find 
it to their interest to get 
our estimate before pur- & 

chasing. 


= 
“GOCKLE 
SEPARATOR 
MFG. 60. 


4 Milwaukee, - Wis. 
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THE MORGAN HORIZONTAL SCOURER. 
Upright“Machines also;manufactured. 

















* ~ —_penguenehET 





The holiday Wortbwestern Millet. 











- ESSMUELLER+&* BARRY, 


SHORT SYSTEM MILLBUILDERS, 


4-3 2203 SOUTH BROADWAY, SAINT LOUIS, MO. ~~ 





FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


pO Oe ge 





ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 





E. DONALDSON. Ss. B. DONALDSON. 


DONALDSON BROTHERS, 


EXPORTERS 


AND FLOUR 


COMMISSIOR MEREHARTS, 
Room 38, Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WHITE LOW GRADE FLOUR A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence with millers solicited. 


A. M. EDWARDS & CO. 








Mill Feed and Cotton Seed Meal 


BREWERS’ GRAINS AND SPROUTS. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Correspondence solicited. 


47 Gay Building; 


Reference: Third National Bank. 





JOHN A. HUNTER. E. O. HUNTER. 


HUNTER BROS. 


Shipping 


FLOUR, FEED ano GRAIN 


Commission. 





Room 46 Republican Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IMPORTANT TO MILLERS 





“surPLus oF F~-LOUR 


SHOULD SEND SAMPLES AND CONSULT 


r. a HILL, HILL & SCHAAFF, 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., 
For Washington and Baltimore Markets. For the Richmond Market. 


We sell only the largest and best jobbers, in car lots to arrive, charging a brokerage of 10 cents per 

barrel, which, with ht, is the Only expense attending sales by our method, and millers therefore 

know exactly what their flour will net them when it leaves the mills. Please, therefore. send liberal 

samples (say 3 pounds each grade) and quote prices delivered, including brokerage. Will be glad to 
furnish reference if desired. 


P.H. HILL, HILL & SCHAAFF, 


Millers’ Agent and Grain Broker, Millers’ Agents and Grain Brokers, 
WASHINCTON, D. C. RICHMOND, VA. 


ABIJAH KEITH. W. H. CROCKER. 


KEITH & CROCKER, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


EE SE ETE i FLOU R= ae EAH ICTS CLD 


214 and 215 Royal Insurance Building, 


| Consignments Solicited. CHICAGO. ILL. 


G. MONTAGUE & CO. 


| RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
FLOUR * AND* GRAIR. 


6 and 8 Sherman Street, 


Commission Merchants Flour, G hie Q Gg Oo 9 Ill * 





Grain and Millstuff. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


Geo. Tileston & Go. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 





Are making a grade of Flour especially adapted 
for Export. We would be pleased to send samples 
to Direct Buyers either in this country or abroad. 


—= WRITE VUS= 
ih bene LOOP. 


Among the achievements gained by meritorious inventions during 1887, perhaps none are more 
noteworthy than those of the Chambers’ patent barrel heater, patented in 1886, and adapted for the 
firing and drying of barrels. This heater was introduced to coopers early in 1887. and at once at- 
tracted marked attention on account of the many new features it poseaned and the numerous new 
devices and principles used in the handling and firing of barrels. These improvements were such 
that old methods were bey yt an revolutionized and it was clearly demonstrated, as it has since 
become evident, that it would take the lead among heaters. Wishing to learn more of this apg en 
sable auxiliary to a cooper shop, the writer visited one of our large establishments, where six of them 
are in use, and through the kindness of the proprietor a careful examination was made. 

e heater, contrary to general rules, hangs suspended from the ceiling, and consists of a hang- 
ing fire bowl, surrounded by a drum between which the barrel is raised in an instant by a series of 
levers, and as quickly lowered when “fired.’”’ The especial points of merit gained by this position 
and construction are as follows: 

The hanging fire bowl] makes a direct draft possible, in consequence of which a good, steady fire 
is easily main ed, making wood, coke, soft or hard coal alike available for fuel. 

The drums surrounding the fire bowl cause the confinement of the heat produced and do not 
— its escape when one 1 is being taken from heater and another placed in same. Other 

eaters do not create much heat, and allow nearly all they create to escape unused. 

The ect circulation secured through the holes surrounding lower rim of inside and upper rim 
of outside drum, and which carries off the moisture coming from the staves. 

As a result, it bay tony understand that five times as many slack or tight barrels could be 
thoroughly fired on the mbers Heater as on any ordinary heater now used. 

Another good feature made evident was that when the barrel is elevated into the drum, it en- 
counters immediately a high degree of heat. which, as soon as the is closed, will circulate with 
perfect uniformity around the inside and outside of the barrel, thus unavoidably securing —_ 
shrinkage of all parts of each stave and es in a perfect setting of joints. Outside open joints 
on tight barrels are obviated. For charring tight barreis nicely and quickly this heater can not be 
excelled, and 180 can be perfectly charred in ten hours. 

Kiln —- staves and firing barrels at one and the same time is another of its gape and when- 
ever kiln dried or thoroughly air dried staves are used, three-quarters of a minute is entirely suffi- 
cient to thoroughly fire a slack barrel. 

__. When using half dry or my ay A slack barrel staves, three minutes in the Chambers Heater 
will kiln dry the stock while g the 1, an advantage to shops not having dry kilns, and wish- 
ing to make first-class barrels. 

The rapidity with which barrels were fired was something marvelous, and the attendants were 
kept on the jump manipulating barrels. : 

Another exceedingly important improvement, and one in which every cooper is interested, is the 
immunity from danger of fire in the shops, the fire bow] being enclosed in an iron drum, and besides 
connected with the chimney flue the same as an ordinary stove. There is not the sl htest possibili- 
ity of oz. sparks or coals setting fire to any of the inflammable material generally found lying 
around the shops. This fact will come home to coopers who are annually called upon to pay excess- 
ive insurance bills on account of open fires. Being thoroughly convin as to the admirable work 
of this heater, further inquiries were made as to how coo were taking to it, and it was learned 
that since being placed upon the market it has met with much favor and is now in use in fourteen 
different states. eral recent minor chan improve it still further.and the Chambers Patent 
Barrel Heater bids fair to remain at the top for many years to come. 
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D. M. ROBBINS, President. T. B. WALKER, Vice President. A. B. ROBBINS, Treas. and Gen. Manager. C. A. MAGNUSON, Secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR*CO. 


General Offices, Rooms 4% 48 and 49, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INCORPORATED 1882. MINNESOTA TRANSFER ELEVATOR, GAPAGITY 1,000,000 BUSHELS... . . 
CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. TOTAL STORAGE CAPACITY, 2,500,000 BUSHELS. 


Fifty-Eight Elevators in re Hard Wheat Districts of Minnesota and Dakota. 











8. STRONG. H. MILLER. D. C. MOAK. E. A. WHITING. 


STRONG & MILLER, Garis * ESM DC. MOAK & CO. 


eM MAMEHALL. % ee (Successors to A. B. Taylor & Co.) 
GRAIN WHOLESALE GRAIN DEALERS, 
“DEALERS = Gail Commission, 


Rooms 31 and 32, Chamber of Commerce, 
8 Chamber of Commerce. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Uaioe ae Deere, eee) whulling orders for round or car lots of Hard or Soft Spring 


A. Wd. Howard M. WH YERXA, 
FLOUR BROKER, 


Grain —— 
WINDOM BLOCK, ——COMMISSION. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPECIAL facilities for ‘selecting flours. Make daily Hard Milling Wheat a Specialty. 


baking tests for the majority of Minneapolis mills. 
40 Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 




















HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


Correspondence solicited from millers 
desiring flour tests 








A. b. Loring ba ‘8.8 Linton & Go. 
RAIN, FLOUR, GRAIN 





Gommission Merchants. 


AND MILL FEED. 


OFFICE: 


204 WASHINGTON AVENUE SOUTH. 











42 Board of Trade, DULUTH. 
46 Cham. of Com., MINNEAPOLIS. 


WM. COMMONS. JAS. F. BASSETT. F. W. COMMONS. H. W. COMMONS. 


COMMONS, BASSETT & CO. 


ON JANUARY 2, 1888, SUCCEED 


F. W. COMMONS & CO. 
Grain Commission Merchants. 


Receivers and Shippers of Milling Wheat. Offices 43-44-45 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


|,, 8. SBAVER & GO, #** | G.W.VAN DUSEN & CO. F. H. PEAVEY & CO. 


ROCHESTER AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN MINNESOTA. WHOLESALE 


ees = (Sommission, VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO. GRAIN AND COMMISSION 


Chamber Commerce. DULUTH, MINNESOTA. : 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WHOLESALE« GRAIN. MERCHANTS == 


Special attention given orders from consumers for milling wheat. See Page SSS eee ——— See Page XLV. Minneapoli S. 
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“THE VORTEX” 











y= 





il LE 
VOM mM 
NUL Us 


COLLECTORS 





























FOR : 


Middlings Purifiers, Wheat Cleaners, 











_ Interest allowed on daily balances to Banks and Bankers. In- 














Wood Working Machinery, etc. 


This Machine Stands on its Merits. 


IT INFRINGES NO MACHINE MADE IN THE WORLD. 


“The Vortex” requires no power, no oil and no attention. Does not choke up or clog. Allows cleaners to make perfect sep- 
aration. Reduces evaporation. EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO DO THE WORK ASSIGNED 
TO IT. Our letters of commendation are at the service of intending purchasers. 
For particulars, terms and discounts, address 


BRETNKY DUST COLLECTOR GO. ake = ANAPOLIS, IND. 


E. A. HARMON, President. WILLIAM POWELL, Cashier. 
GEO. H. RUST, Vice President. H. H. THAYER, Asst. Cashier. | 


BANK OF COMMERCE [S422 © csr. 


In Chamber of Commerce Building, | “a re- Cau WHEAT CLEANER | Co 


a aatahias MICH.: 
+ + + 


WE HAVE SOLD DURING 
* THE PAST YEAR « 
































Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Authorized Capital $1,000,000. Paid Up Capital $750,000. 





OVER 
Surplus and Profits $50,000, 4,700 
| 
Peete | Bie. CHINES. 
DIRECTORS: | | 
We offer $3500 Reward for any stock in a Roller Mill that we cannot 

GEO. i RUST. W. 8. CULBERTSON. FW. LYMAN, We. muse | Feed in an Absolutely Perfect Manner. 
A. F. GA A. W. WRIGHT. O. M. LARAWAY. WM. POWELL. 








We Guarantee OUR FEEDERS In All Gases 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers and Business Corporations | 
and Firms generally solicited on very favorable terms. 








AND WILL SEND THEM ON 


acer * THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL: 
COLLECTIONS THROUGHOUT NORTHWEST A SPECIALTY. We wish to announce to the milling public that we oe cme comers oy lem ty sen 


son of any infringement suite, as threatened by the the Crescent Mfg. Co. 
and we request a all’ parties receiving such threatening letters 
to refer the Bt. Louis parties to us. 


terest paid on Time Certificates of Deposit. Craig Wheat Cleaner Co., ° Oxford, Mich. 
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IRKS 













Manufacturers 


OF 


AL | MODERN 
9) Plovring Mill 


MACHINERY. 














E+ BEST 


SYSTEMS. 


SATISEACTORY 
“» GUARANTEES. 

































































CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. @-*~=«--- WILSON 


STAVES & HEADING. » == wee TS 
J West Wisconsin Manufacturing Go. & 


, ST. CROIX CO., WIS. 














AA 


tI] 





















Millers, _Attention. eee re 


Ww RESPECTFULLY invite correspond- 
ence with Millers desiring prime 


—-— NO. 1 KILN DRIED — 


STAVES and HEADING. Bee cotngiemme ro 


ALSO PATENT KOOPS, NAILS AND STAPLES. 


E. C. BrADForD & Bro., FR) Ch 
DETROIT, MICH. ‘COOPERAGE: DEALE Roa 


ROENIUS & URHLING, 


MANUFACTURERS 


STAVES— 


—— AND —— 


«HEADING 


Hansen, Wood Co., Wis. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 














@. W. ALTHOUSE & @O,, SF: 


LOUIS, MICH. 















"7 MANUFACTURERS OF ——-——-—— 


K Gain: & = STAVES «> g HEADING. 
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THE BEST MISSIONARY. 























Me ae 
1. Mr. Arthur Spotcash, representing the 2. Engaged in the oe of future 3. The presence of these gentlemen is sud- 4. Being overpowered, he is captured and 

Gardner mill in the South Sea Islands, starts rofits, he does not notice t he is closely denly made known to him and he is forced to brought before Chief Chewflesh. 

out on a trip over that territory to visit the ‘ollowed by several persons not on his list of the conclusion that their intentions are far 

trade. customers. from friendly. 





5. He is tied to a stake to await his captors’ 6. The untutored savages in overhauling the 7. They experiment with it in various ways, 


Be A ' f 3 8. Even in his dire extremity, Mr. Spotcash 
decision as to the style in which he shall be of their captive discover some sam- the results not being entirely satisfactory. is calli a by si ff 
merved: bem le Hom ficar. ry cannot forget his calling, and by signs offers 


to explain the merits of the strange stuff to 
the ignorant cannibals, if they will give him 
an opportunity. 





—. « :- 5 
9. Being untied he proceeds to dough up 10. The loaf being baked Chief Chewflesh is 11. It isa revelation to the heathen chief- i i 
and bake a loaf from the peerless flour. the induced to try the new food. tain who immediately distributes it among his + 
natives watching him with great interest. followers. 





13. Upon Mr. Spotcash assuring them that 14. After having once tasted the delicious 
he is the sole agent in their gosates te the bread made from Vermilion fiours Chief Chew- 
celebrated Vermilion brand Chief Chewflesh flesh and his followers abandon the unneces- 
gives him an order for a car of it—c. i. f. cash, sary habit of cannibalism and become thor- 
with b. l.—and he is released amid the rejoic- oughly civilized. 


ings of the entire tribe. 


The “Vermilion”? brand as will as the “‘Axa,’”’ is made by 
CHAS. ESPENSCHIED, Proprietor 


Gardner Mills, Hastings, Minnesota. 


FIRST MILL IN UNITED STATES TO MAKE PATENT FLOUR. VERMILION FALLS. 
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The PHoltday Wortbwestern Miller. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 


Mill Building and Furnishing 


a ESTABLISHMENT IN THE NORTHWEST ===>: er 

















DIAMOND IRON WeRKS, 


SMITH & RICHARBSON, PROPRIETORS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KING oF PORTABLE GRINDING MILLS 


owrssoonme, THE KAESTNER PATENT ossomm | 


8 ee eo of ee SYS 
i aan — wan --- a oo 


We claim to build the BEST portable Buhr Stone Mills in the world. 

We sell every mill under a full guarantee to give entire satisfaction or 

money refunded. We have nearly 7,000 Mills in use, and can furnish 
Live References in every State and Territory. 














= MERE # ie 4 es ms : .... GURITE US FOR CATALOGUE OF OUR =... 


FRICTION CLUTCH | 





It is unexcelled by any similar device. 


a? se ee noe or 
EHAS. KAESTNER & EO. 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 303-311 Sovth Canal St, CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 
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Rocer P. Canen. HENRY Bura. DanieL E. SMITH 


ANNAN, Bure & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN AND FLOUR SPECIALTIES. “- No, 2 dec Commercial St., ST. in MO. 


REFERENCE: GERMAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 








, .* 
: pee Peat WE EMPLOY NO BROKERS, having within ourselves competent and experienced salesmen for enth | depart- 
Liberal Advances Made Upon Consignments, *. —_ who are members of our firm, and who:'give their personal care to business entrusted to us.—— - 


ANGHOR MILLING GO, MEYER & BULTE, 
St. Louis, Mo. i FLOUR Fi 


‘h (=== Jotin CRANGLE, PRESIDENT.’ Gommmission »- Merchants, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 























; The following Celebrated and Popular Brands of 214-216 South Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WINTER «+ WHEAT 


ef) EATON, = 
= =| Flours, = 


> MeCunan 


SSS 


















we 


RANGLE’S IMPERIAL, Patent. a ji COMMISSION, 


RANGLE’S HUNGARIAN, Patent. 
RANGLE’S PURITY, best straight. DT Wenn wtawaki os 


Flour 2 Grain Specialties. 


No. 4 South Commercial St. 


— LOUIS, Mo. 


ANCHOR STEAM, best straight. 
BELLE ST. LOUIS, fancy. 
DOUBLE ANCHOR, choice. 
FAGIN’S 4 ACE, family. 


1, 3 | eS = a _ 
F 7 a rom an aretu ention iven to 
And Other Well Known Brands. JOROKERS oF ST.U ee nen ee Ail a eg a 


SESSIRGHAUS+* MILLIRG + COMPARY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 























Our Popular Brand - 


«SSS. ., _ {WINTER WHEAY PATENTS, 


Corner Ninth and N. Market Streets, 





Was Awarded FIRST PREMIUM at the Great St. Louis 


Fair, held in October, 1887. Sr SAINT LOUIS. 


¢* BERNET:-&:-CRAFT, * 


Successors To DAVID B. KIRK & CO., 


| FLOUR COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


NO. 8 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


























Whaat we can olace pou eh nte nthe eee ednectece 2 The Usual Gash Advances made against Bills of Lading. 
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The holiday Northwestern Miller. 


"THESE ARE THE MACHINES 


THAT MAKE THE 


FLOUR MILLS : 4 


Built by the 

















ILLINOIS. 





Such a 





SPLENDID SUCCESS. | 








Purchasers guaranteed against infringements. 
Facilities for filling orders are second to none. 








ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE LARGEST LINE OF 


SPECIAL - MILL - MACHINERY 


IN THE WORLD. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST TO 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 
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E left New-York on the Limited arriving at Chicago promptly 
‘‘on the dot, and having five hours at our disposal, after 
‘brushing away the effects of our rapid flight from the 





‘* Kast, we spent the forenoon in sight seeing. In order to 
‘*make assurance doubly sure that telegraphic request for sleeping-car 
**accommodations had been complied with, it occurred to us that it 
‘*would be as well to inquire at the city office of Tue BURLINGTON, and 
**were agreeably impressed with the thorough manner in which this 
‘great corporation ministers to the slightest wish of the traveler — 
‘opposite sections in the center of the car having been reserved. At 
**3 P. M. we steamed out of the Union Station for St. Paul and Min- 
‘‘neapolis—the Twin Cities. The first forty miles were soon left in the 
‘‘distance, and Aurora was reached, a pleasant, town of 30,000 inhabit- 
‘ants, and the busy,workshop of The Burlington System — 2,000 men 
‘* being employed in various capacities from wipers to master car builders, 
‘Numerous manufactories are located at this point, the reduced cost of 
‘*ground, less liability of employees being drawn into the unhealthy 
‘*atmosphere of anarchism prevalent in large cities, and practically the 
‘*same rates of transportation as charged from great business centres, 
‘*no doubt having influenced capital in the selection. The announce- 
‘*ment at Rochelle that supper was ready in the dining car was hailed 
‘with hearty appetites and the meal dispatched with relish. The man- 
‘‘agement certainly did not profit by our expenditure of 75 cents for a 
“‘meal that compared in every way with the menu of eastern roads 


‘whose charges are usually $1.00; in fact, we were of the opinion that. | 


‘the dining car. service on THE BURLINGTON was superior to any that 
*‘we had ever enjoyed. The first glimpse of the majestic Father of 
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‘‘ Waters was on arriving at Savanna, the moon shining brightly and 
‘‘glinting across the calm bosom of the grand inspiring river which 


. ‘flows ceaselessly to the Southern Cities carrying its tide of wealth to 


‘‘foreign lands. Along the side of the Mississippi we will travel this 
‘‘night, hushed to slumber on the rushing, puffing train by the gentle 
‘*murmur of the waters upon the shore; hurrying along we will pass 
‘‘through the old town of Dunleith, extending an iron hand to the 
‘* Key City, whose inhabitants are then quietly resting from their daily 
‘*toil, ever ready at break of dawn to send forth to thousands of people 
‘prodigious cargoes of lumber for the upbuilding of cities on the 
‘‘naked plain. During the night we shall have passed through Prairie 
‘du Chien, the first knowledge of whose existence was given by Capt. 
‘‘Jonathan Carver on ah exploring expedition, October 10, 1766, 
‘‘although it is not improbable that M. Nicollet, who had lived with 


‘‘the Indians on the Ottawa River as early as 1618, visited this spot in || 


** 1634, 
‘‘and along the shores of Lake Pepin, arriving in St. Paul at seven and 


We will also pass La Crosse and Winona, large lumber marts, 
‘Minneapolis a half hour later. It is our intention, after we have 
‘‘ visited the Exposition, to return on the afternoon train in order that 
‘‘we may enjoy the charming ride, beautiful scenery, the high craggy 
‘* bluffs on the eastern shore, and view the placid waters of Lake Pepin, 


‘which were passed during still small hours of the night. Nothing 





‘but words of praise can be spoken of THE BURLINGTON, whose trains | 


‘are incomparable, and whose management is alive to the requirements | 


‘‘of the time. 
‘‘line through so charming a region.” 
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They are to be congratulated for building so popular a | 


| 
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